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2 PETER 1. 16, 
For ave have not followed cunningly devifd ; 


Fables, when we made known unto you 
the Power and Ss of eur Lord Jes 


fi Corift 


Apoſtles,. will ſcarce need any other Proof 
to convince him, that Hey did not follow 
cunnhigly. deviſed Fables, or draw up an 
artificial Account of Things, There are 
at leaſt gs ſtrong Proofs for the Genuine- 


HOEVER 3 peruſes the ge. f. 
Writings of the Evangeliſts and — 


neſs even of the controverted Books of 


Scripture, as there are for that of any un- 
| ee Book in Pagan Antiquity, 
But let us ſuppoſe it to be, what it is not, 
4 Matter of Uncertainty, whether fuch a 
Record of Chriſtianity be His whoſe Name 
it Bos fil we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
B te 


2 5 Moral Certainty 4 fu las 8 


sg. L. the Author and the Authority of the Bek. | 
Whatever becomes of the Author, the Au- 
7hority of the Book is unqueſtionably good; 
if it be ſhewn, that it could not have been 
received from the firſt by a vaſt Number 
of Perfons as a true Hiſtory, but upon a 
Suppoſition that it really was ſo : it being 
an impracticable Thing to obtrude upon the 
World a Variety of recent Facts with the 
- moſt memorable ant glaring Circumſtances, 
| aſſerted to be done before the Chief Prieſts 
and Scribes, and the whole People of Je- 
 ruſalem, as Spectators and Eye-witneſſes. 
| Whoever were the Authors of the Goſpels, 
they certainly expected to be believed: But 
how could they have expected any fuch 
Thing in Caſe of an Impoſture, when they 
refer expreſsly and by Name, to Time, 
Place, and Perſon; when they virtually 
appeal to the Senſes of that very Age and 
Nation for the Truth of their Relations? It 
is not the Intereſt of an Impoſtor to be 
particular, explicit, and circumſtantial : He 
muſt avoid, as a Rock upon which he muſt” 
- Inevitably ſplit, Dates of Time, the parti- 
_ cular Place of Action, (eſpecially if it be a 
public one; and near at Hand, where ſuch 
a Miracle is pretended to be wrought) the 
Names, Number and Rank of the Spectators. 
| Nis Art conſiſts in laying the Scene at a 
== great Diftance, in giving general, confuſed 
3 | 1555 und! finger ;/hed Accounts of Things, 


and 


N the B 2 7 6555 hien. 


And! in ſkulking behind a thouldnil 8 San u. i 


"thoſe Holes which Creatures of Subtlety 

have ſequeſtered from the Lig ht of the Sun; 
and to which they ways, retreat, when 
5 cloſely purſued. Whereas in the New 
Teſtament there is that undiſſembled Open- 
neſs of Soul, that unaffected Frankneſs and 
unconſtrained Freedom in relating Things 
with perfect Eaſe and without any Effort; 
which could come from none but mgenuorus 

Writers, and can, I think, be reſifted by 
none but di/engenuous Readers. 

Add to this, that whoever were the . 
thors, they were inſpired; For one of the 
notorious Facts on which great Streſs in 
many Places is laid, is that the Holy Ghoſt 
was given by the laying on of the Aboſths 
Hands; in Conſequence of which the new 
Converts propheſied and ſpoke with ew 
Tongues, For the Truth of this St. Paul 
appeals to the Church of Corinth; and if it 
had not been true, he muſt have been look- 
ed upon by them as an abandoned Impo- 
ſtor, charging them with the Abuſe and 
Miſapplication of ſpiritual and miraculous 
Gifts they never had. Whoever intends 
to deceive, muſt be ſolicitous to ſave the 
Appearances of Truth ; which, upon a 
Suppolition of the Falſity of this Fact, St. 
Paul by no means did. For he lays down 
that as a known Truth, which thoſe to 


whom he addreſſed his Epiſtle muſt know, 
2”: from 
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Moral Certainty a Me uffcient C Ground 


San. I from what paſſed within them, to be eore- 
— giouſly falſe. Now if there was ſuch a plen- 


tiful Effuſion of the Holy Spirit even to 
thoſe who did no diſtinguiſhed Service to 


the Church ; we cannot rationally ſuppoſe | 
it was denied to thoſe, who made it their 


honeſt Endeavour to perpetuate the Faith 
by their Writings. The Dew of Heaven, 
while it deſcended on Places comparatively 
waſte and barren, would not be with-held 
from a more kindly Soil, productive of the 
moſt generous Fruits for the Service and 


Food of Man. | 


In n this SubjeRt 1 hall 
50 

IP, How far and in what Degree an Al- 
ſent to the Truth of Chriſtianity is obliga- 
tory upon us, fuppoling a e of 


| Evidence for it. 


IIa, That there is ſuch a Sufficiency 
of Ig for it, that we cannot, con- 
ſiſtently with Reaſon, refuſe to be deter- 
mined by it. 


IIIah, I ſhall conclude with a ſhort Re- 


flection on the Imp portance of Chriſtianity, 


and our by: of it's int Value. 


Chriſtianity ſtands upon che very fame 
Fogting as Morality does, in Point of Ob- 
Moni For we reſolve the Obligation of 

orality, or trace it up to it's Fountain- 

Head, 


ir the Bulif of Chi unt. 


f Head, after che following Manner. 
Virtue is neceflarily produkte of the ap- 
Pineſs of Mankind; and Vice of Miſery 
and Confuſion. A Being of infinite Be- 
nevdlence muſt will whatever is neceſſarily 
productive of general Happineſs ——Eve- 
7 Creature is obliged to conform himſelf 
to the Will of his Creator. 


To apply this to Chriſtianity. One can- 


not confiſtently diſbelieve Chriffianity, with- 
out diſbelieving every thing elſe, that has 
only the ſame Degree of Evidence.—One 
cannot diſbelieve every Thing elfe that 
has the ſame Degree of Evidence, without 


proceeding upon a Principle, that is, in it's 
genuine Tendency, deſtructive of univerſal 


Happineſs, and defezts the very End of our 
ſocial Nature.—One cannot therefore diſ- 
believe Chriſtianity without counteracting 


the great Will, and ſovereign Pleaſure of Z 
Him, who made us ſocial Beings, and wills 


the Happineſs of all his Creatures. — The 
Conſequence of which is, that the Belief 


of Chriſtianity is as obligatory, terminating” 


ultimately in the Will of the Deity, as is 
the Practice of Morality ; and ſtands upon 
the very fame Foundation, The End of 
Society cannot be attained, if there be no- 


thing to be believed, or depended upon be- 


tween Man and Man ; or, if there be no 
ſatisfactory Grounds why a Thing is to be 
> upon; - or, if we be not obliged 


D 3: to 


N 


5 


SER. * 0 


6 | | Moral Certointy a WG eint gat 


Sex. J. to pay any Regard to them. For 3 
5 Reaſon, Dem, if it could be conſiſtent; ” 
with .itſelf, in the laſt Reſort muſt lead, 
to and terminate in Atheiſm. For there 
could be no Providence, if the World were 
all Chaos and Confuſion. Now the World 
muſt be all Chaos and Confuſion, (there 
being nothing left for us to depend upon in 
our Intercourſe with one another) upon a 
Suppolition that Moral Evidence, however 
perfect in it' s Kind, does but lead us inta, 
Error. For if there be ſuch a Thing _ 
Providence, all the Adminiſtrations of it 
from the Beginning have proceeded, and 
the Courſe of the World has been ordered; 
upon a Suppoſition that there is ſuch, a 
Thing as Sincerity and a Regard for Truth 
prevailing among Mankind; "and that there 
are certain Marks to diſtinguiſh, in many 
Caſes, Honeſiy from Impoſture, But the 
Scheme of the Derſts (as they ſet aſide the 
Teſtimony of the Apoſtles and primitive 
Martyrs, who have as fair Pretenſions to 
Honeſty, as any other Perſons) muſt pro- 
ceed upon a contrary Suppolition ; that the 
World is one wide Scene of Villainy and. 
Confuſion; that we may weary. ourſelves in 
the Search of a Man of Senſe that is not A; 
Deceiver ; and a Man of Honeſty that is 
not a Dupe. The Wheels of Government 
muſt be interrupted and ſtand ſtill, if ſuch 
Evidences, as Chriſtianity i is attended with, 
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be ee as fallacious and uncertain. Sza u. I. 
— 


No proper Meaſures can be taken, upon 
this Suppoſition, to prevent a Rebellion, to 
cruſh it in it's Infancy, or to make a Head 
againſt it, when become formidable. We 
muſt not believe any Thing that we hear, 
however concerning it may be to ourſelves, 
and however well atteſted by Perſons ſupe- 
rior to any ſiniſter Deſigns; and thus Wiſ- 
dom would be quite ſhut out at one great 
Entrance. We cannot depreciate Moral | 
Certainty without ftriking at the Belief 
of an over-ruling Providence. For there 
can be no Providence, unleſs there be. 
an orderly Courſe of Things and ſome re- 
gular Plan which takes place. One would 
not chuſe to live in a World where there 
was no Order, no Principle of mutual Truſt 
and ſocial Union, no Dependence of one 
Perſon upon another. One would not chuſe 
to ſit out a Play, where the Drama was ill 
conducted; where every Thing was diſ—-— 
jointed, without any Unity of Deſign, or 
Connection of one Thing with another. 
The Truth is, Men cannot, were they ne- 


ver ſo much inclined to it in all Caſes, act 


up to that Principle, by Virtue of which 
ſome reject Chrittianity, They cannot, 
without always putting a Force upon Na- 
ture. Now Nature has a Kind of Elaſti- 
city and Spring, by which it recovers itſelf, _ 
when it is violently preſſed and a Force put 
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12 upon it. If Matter of Fa, Sendh and E . 2 


” perience were not too hard for all che inge, 


1 nious, and ſubtle Reaſonings,, which Men of. 


iſure and Parts may invent againſt almoſt 
any, Thing whatever, we ſhould be in per- 


petual Danger of running. into univerſal. 


Scepticiſm, 
Buy acting then upon ſuch Grounds and 


Principles, as thoſe whereon Chriſtianity is 
_tounded, we act agreeably. to the Laws. of. 


Nature; our ſocial, Nature; and conſe- 
quently expreſs our Duty to the Author of 


dur Nature and it's Laws: in other Words, 


Ts act religiouſly, virtuouſly, and rational- 
32 If Mankind be rational Beings, the 
Ws are of Mankind muſt be the Welfare 
of a rational Nature; 3 and therefore the 
Laws. which advance it muſt be founded in 


| Reaſon; nor can their Authority be reſiſted 


by any Thing but what is at the ſame 
Time oppoſite to Reaſon, and therefore 
to Truth; Conſequently, the Denial of Mo- 
ral Evidence as well as of Immorality, muſt 
be contrary to Truth and Reaſon; be- 


cauſe the Denial in both Caſes would be 
ſubverſive of human Happineſs: and ruinous 


in its Conſequences. 
Nay if ſome Perſons of the firſt Diſtinc- 


| tion i in the Philoſophical World reaſon juſtly; 


the Evidence of the Truth of our Senſes is 
hens, upon no better * than 


3 „4 „ * + 


argue - 


1 OF - the. Belief of Cbri 2 


5 age dmr there being no riet Demon- Senn. L. J 


=. ſtration that Bodies exiſt, or that there is 
aà material World, the only Argument — 
ſeems to have the Force of one, is this; it 


= is evident God cannot. deceive us by Ap- 


Pearances inſtead of Realities; it is evident 

he does delude us every Moment, if there 

be no Bodies; 3 it is evident therefore; there 

| muſt be Bodies. Whatever Weight. this 
Kind of arguing may have, it is fully as 

concluſive in Favour of Moral Evidence, 

and conſequently, of what is founded upon 
Moral Evidence, the Truth of Chriſtiani- 
ty. It admits of no Diſpute, that we are 
obliged to be determined by the Laws of our 
Nature, which are in the laſt Reſort the 
Lars of God; and that the Deity has laid 
us under a Neceſſity of cloſing with moral 
Proofs. Now the Deity can no more lay 
us under a moral Neceſſity of ſubmitting 
to an unavoidable Deluſion in Affairs of a 
moral Nature, than he can ſubject us to a 
perpetual Deception, as to the Reports of 
the Senſes. Therefore Moral Evidence, 
when compleat in its Kind, can no more 
delude us, than the Perception of the Senſes 

can be altogether deluſory. Nay Evidence 
of this Nature, though not ſo ſtriking, 
ſeems ſo etimes equivalent to that of Senſe, 
and is productive of as undoubted an A.- 


| ſurange, But this brings me 0 ſhew 
dy, 


: 18 
SeNu. I. 


Moral Certainty 2 22 Groind 
ILah, That there is ſuch a Sufficiency 


of Evidence for Chriſtianity, that we can- 


not, conſiſtently with Reaſon, refuſe ww 6e 

determined by it. 385 
There are as ſtrong Proofs; that Joly" 

and his Apoſtles wrought Miracles, as that 


ſuch Men ever exiſted. And the only 


Reaſon, why few or none diſpute their Ex- 
iſtence, whereas ſeveral deny the Reality of 
their Miracles, is; that their Exiſtence 
confidered apart from Circumſtances rela- 
tive to us, is an unintereſting Point; and, 
nothing depending upon it, Reaſon is left 
in it's full Freedom to determine as it ſees 
Evidence. But the cee being wrought 
to eſtabliſh a Religion, by which we are 


to be ſaved or condemned; the Paſſions im- 


mediately take the Alarm, and are up in 
Arms as againſt an Enemy that is come to 
diſturb their Repoſe, and reduce their ex- 


orbitant Power. For the Reſiſtance to Truth 


bears generally an exact Proportion to it's 


Weight or Moment. 
It is idle for the Deifts to run out into 
long Declamations againſt Hiſtorical Evi- 
dence; that it is in many Caſes precarious 


and undertain; that Hiſtorians give diffe- 


rent, and ſometimes contradictory Reports 
of the very fame Action. This is only to 
empty their Quiver in the Air without aim- 
ing at a certain Mark. It is to diſcharge 
their Artillery 1 Hiſtorical Evidence 

ar 


r the Balief of Chriſtianity, © 


at large, without levelling it againſt the Ssau. I. 


particular Point in Debate: the Queſtion 


not being, whether Hiſtorical Eridenee 
may not be ſometimes uncertain and in- 
concluſive? but whether any Evidence can 
be ſo, that is ſo circumſtanced as that for 
Chriſtianity is? Where, if there had been 


any Impoſture, it was utterly impoſſible but 


that the Impoſture muſt have been diſcover- 
ed and the World undeceived, Thouſands 


could not have been converted to Chri- 


ſtianity, and have died for it, unleſs it had 
carried the ſtrongeſt Conviction with it. For 
Men will not embrace a new Inſtitution, - 
ſubverſive of every other, in Oppoſition to 
their former Prejudices and worldly Inte- 
reſts, without very forcible Proofs. Mira 
culous Facts ſaid to be done in the Eye of 
the World for a Courſe of Years, — ai 
great Number of Witneſſes, before Enemies 
as well as Friends (not to confirm an eſta- 


bliſhed Religion, but to build a new one up- 


on the Ruins of the former) could not have 


been believed to be true, if they were not ſo, 


by thoſe, who lived at that Juncture; and 
in thoſe public Places where they pretended 
to work them; ſuch as Feruſalem, Epheſus, 
Antioch, Corinth, &c. For a Set of Men to 
endeavour to deceive the World in ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing manner, would have been looked 
upon as an audacious and unparallelled At- 
tempt to e upon the Senſen of Man- 
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Dre Lana; ain} dare in that Caſe would 
have been Jilte the Grals : growing u 07 A 
| Houſe-Top;- by lying ſo open and exp 


and wanting a ſufficient Depth of Soil, it 
would hate withered away of itſelf, and pre- 
iolence-of any hoſtile Hand. 
But Appult through ſome uhaccoutit- 
able Enthuſiaſm” or Madneſs which then” 
ſeized and poſſeſſed the Minds of the Peo-' 


ple, it had' ſpread far and near; yet in this 


Caſe the Je ib Rulers and Magiſtrates . 


cbuld never have ſtood” by unconcerned; as 


idle Spectators. They. were highly inter- | 
eſted to detect the Falſhood; and to do: 


themſelves Juſtice, as being” charged with 


the Murder of an innocent Perſon. They 


were obliged in Duty to their Law, in Cha- 


rity to their on Nation and the World; —_— 
ſuppreſs, as far as they could, the Belief of 

the Reſurrection, and the ſubſequent Mira- 
cles wrought in Confirmation of it. By their 


Authority they could; and by their Inclina- 


tion they would have exploded the Impo- 
ſture: they would have invalidated all the 
Teſtimonies relating to theſe falſe Facts, 
if falſe they had been, by produeing ſtrong 
Counter- Evidence. | 
The Apoſtles on the” other Hand, ſup= 
poſing:the Truth of the Reſurrection, had 
all the Reaſons that worldly Prudence could 
ſuggeſt to have concealed it; ſince they 
could not but foreſee, that to maintain it 
2 | would 


i Ehe Belief of — . 


and the next conſpired againſt their Propa- 
gation of it. They could not think that 


the Chiefs of the Feri State would let 
them publiſh every where throughout the 


WMorld, that they had ſhed innocent Blood, 
the Blood of the Prince of Life, whom 


ad had raiſed up, without calling them to 


an Account for it. 


A long continued Succeſſion of Wa 


ful Works, many of them ſaid to have been 
performed in Places of the greateſt Reſort, 

las any one that reads the Goſpels and 
Acts of the Apoſtles may find) —— have 
laid open to public Examination; and, if 


falſe, to public Detection. The chief 
Men among them, as cheir Reputation, 


Religion and Intereſt were ſtruck at, had 
all the Moti ves to detect and ſuppreſs Chriſ- 
tianity (which were wanting for the Pro- 
pagation and Succeſs of it) and they had all 


the Advantages imaginable to compaſs their 


End. And had the Men of Power and 
Policy, who were extreme to mark any 
Thing amiſs in their Conduct, convicted 
the Apoſtles of one Falſhood; their Credit 


muſt have been for ever tes blaſted. 


Truth itſelf would have been ſuſpected 
from Perſons proved guilty of a folemn 


and deliberate Villainy, yet pretending to 


act 


would draw upon them a Train of fatal TY 
Conſequences. But ſuppoſing the Faiſboad* vo 
of it, all the Motives both of this World 


% 


14 Me YT, a ſu cont 6 


Ssan. . act it in the Name of God: but Falſhoo 
could not have been credited. Impoſture 
is like that Kind of Animal, which does a 
great deal of Miſchief; but then it is only 
while it works in Secret and under Cover: 
As ſoon as it appears above Ground and is 
diſcovered in Day-Light, it is rendered in- 
capable of doing any further Detriment. 
Their Enemies, right or wrong, would en- 
deavour to ſully the Brightneſs of their Cha- 
racters. And when one conſiders them in 
their exalted Situation as Ambaſſadors of 
God, a Spectacle to Mankind on the open 
Theatre of the World, they muſt (plain 
and unlearned as they were) have acted their 
Parts with uncommon Addreſs not to have 
been diſcovered. Like Statues placed on an 
high Pedeſtal, they muſt have been ſome- 
what bigger than the Life, not to look leſs | 
than it; I mean they muſt have been better 
than the common run of Men, not to have 
appeared ' worſe than them; when their 
Actions and Characters would be ſcanned 
with all the Quick-ſightedneſs of Malice, 
ever vigilant to ſeek Occaſion againſt them. 
In ſhort, the Facts thus circumſtanced 
prove themſelves; and the only Reaſon 
why, at the Time and Place when and 
where they were ſaid to be done, they were 
believed to be true by Perſons tenacious of 
another Religion, is, that they were true; 
as the only Reaſon why a ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſition 
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poſition which draws after it a Train of Sau. I. 


unacceptable Conſequences is admitted to 


be true, is, that it cannot be denied. All 


other Suppoſitions are forced and unnatural, 
and ſuch as would not be endured by any 
Man of common Senſe in any other Caſe. 


Nay, no Account can be given, Why 


| the Chief Prieſts and Rulers, who could 
ſuborn the Soldiers to tell a ſenſeleſs Falſ- 


hood about the Reſurrection, did not at- 


tempt to diſprove the other marvellous Facts, 
though convinced that they were true, but 
this; that they were ſo notoriouſly true, it 
would have been of no Avail to have denied 
them. It would have been as ridiculous, 
at that Time and in that Place, to have ſet 
about a Confutation of ſuch overbearing 
Evidence, as it would have been to have 
denied a ſelf-evident Propoſition. They 
might as well have aſſerted that the Feaff 
of Pentecoſt was not obſerved at Feruſalem, 


as that the Miracle of the Gzf# of Tongues 


was not wrought publickly at that Feſti- 
val, when there were ſo many living Wit- 


 neſſes from every Nation under Heaven to 


atteſt the Truth of it. 


Nay, ſo far were the Ancient Fes, how-= 


ever virulent, from confronting the Evi- 


dence for Chriſtianity, that the Jeraſalem 
Talmud *, which contains A Collection of 


See Bp. CONES Defence of CA pages 
429, 430. 
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cured, though their Diften 
tal, by the Name of Jeſus Chrift, The 
State of the Queſtion is now changed; in 


'% 


Morel Certainly a ſufficient Crim. 


L the Traditions of their Fore-fathers, and 
"was compoſed about three hundred Years 


after the Birth of our Saviour, has preſerv- 


ed the Memory of ſome of our Saviours 
Miracles; as that he walled on the Sea, and 
that he raiſed the Dead; and it mentions the . 

very Perſons by Name with particular Cir- 


cumſtances, whom St. Igmes miraculouſly 


rs Were mor- 


_— early Times they did not (and the 
only Reaſon was, they could not} conteſt 

the Reality of the Miracles ; "what they 

eonteſted was, the Inference froth thence ; 


the Truth of the Dodrines: The ableſt of 


our modern Adverſaries own, the Doctrines 
muſt be allowed to be true, ſuppoſing the 
Miracles actually wrought ; but deny that 
they were wrought. For thus One of the 


moſt ſagacious of them ſays, (and what he 


lays | is very true) God can never be ſup- 

< poſed often to permit Miracles to be done 
« in Confirmation of a falſe or pretended 
« Miſſion.“ 

Add to this, that ſever thoulands, who 
muſt be privy to the Impoſture, if there 
was one, ſealed the Truth of Chriſtianity 
with their Blood. They, like Sampſon, 
and like him too with a Strength fuperior 
to their own, attempted to pull down the 


* of Heatheniſm ; and to lay the 


Edifice, 


4 


Der ebe Belief of Chriſtianity,  - 


* 


N uſt - at the ſame Time that they foreſaw — 


they ſhould be buried in it's Ruins: and like 


. 
— 


him, deſtroyed more Enemies to the true 


Religion at and by their Deaths, than they 


did in their Lives. | 3 

Out of a numberleſs Liſt of Martyrs let 
us fingle out St. Simeon Biſhop of Feruſa- 
lem, laying down, at the Age of one hun- 
dred and twenty Years, that Life, for the 


Truth of Chriſtianity, which he had con- 


ducted by. the Precepts of it; whoſe ex- 


treme old Age was of the loweſt Conſidera- 
tion to make him venerable. Was this. 


Perſon a deluded Zealot ? No ; he who 


was a near Relation of our Saviour, and 


intimately converſant with him and the 
Apoſtles, could not be ignorant of their 
Characters, Views and Actions; this admits 


of no Diſpute, and needs no laboured Proof. 


Was he then an artful Deluder? But could 
he, conſcious that Chrift and his Apoſtles 


were Deceivers, profeſs his Faith in him 
to the laſt, when he was three Days, as 
 Hepeſippus {an early Writer of the ſame. 


Church) informs us, in dying by Piece- 
meal, under the moſt exquiſite Tortures ; 


while Death advanced by Degrees, in it's 


moſt ghaſtly Form ? How could he, I 
lay, profeſs his Faith to the laſt, and re- 


- Joice in his Sufferings with ſuch determined 
Chearfulneſs as ſurpriſed his Tormentors? 


„ 
Edifice, the Work of Ages, low in the sss u. I. 


18 D A Certainly a fu l rien Ground 


Sean. I. Ves, ſome will ſay, Vain-glory | is a very 
ſtrong Paſſion. Vain-glorious Wretch be- 
Vvond Example! To be expanding all his 
Sails, and ſtriving to gather in every Blaſt 
of Applauſe, at the ſame Time that his 
weak Veſlel, decayed by Age, was ſinking 
irretrievably in the Deep, by a moſt violent 
Storm! Was this all he had in View, to - 
make one ſhort-lived Blaze, juſt as the Can- 
dle was ſinking in the Socket, and then go 
out in everlaſting Night? Certainly when 
Pain preſſed rudely in, and boiſterouſly, gy 
. long Time, demanded to be heard; 
would at laſt awaken him, however 10 
found his Repoſe might be, from an airy 
Dream, of an imaginary Exiſtence after 
Death. Hopes of immortal Bliſs, in Caſe 
he were a Deceiver, he could have none, 
but rather a fearful hoking for of Fudg- 
ment to come, The Deſire of poſthumous 
Applauſe is artificially raiſed; and thoſe 
Paſſions, which are introduced by Art, 
muſt always at length give way to thoſe 
that are inborn (eſpecially to fo invincible a 
one as that of Happineſs) and throw off 
the incumbent Weight of long- uninter- 
rupted Miſery. It is not a Plant which 
our heavenly Father hath planted, it is 
not the native Growth of the Soil, and 
therefore it muſt come to nought, and 
die away by the rigorous Inclemency of the 
Seaſon. Idle and * Reflections upon 
leaving 
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jewwiuig a Name behind us, cannot ſtand Sen. I. 
their Ground againſt unintermitting un- 


eaſy Senſations of three Days Continuancez 
but muſt vaniſh before them, like as Was | 


 mellteth at the Fire. 


Thoſe who reſolve ſuch Effects into 
Pride, ought to produce ſome Inſtances 


from Hiſtory, when and where Pride has 
had ſuch an effect. Aſe now of the Days 
that are paſt, which were before Thee, fince 


the Day that God created Man on the Earth; 
and aſ from the one Side of the Heaven to 


the other, whether there hath been any fuch 


Thing as this, or hath been heard like it ? viz. 
that ſeveral thouſands, in the early Perſecu= 
tions of Nero, Domitian and Trajan, ſhould 
lay down their Lives not for a falſe Religion, 
independent on certain Facts (for that is a 


7 very poſſible Caſe;) but for a falſe Religion, 


whoſe pretended Baſis was certain Matters 


of Fack ſaid to be lately done: and when 


they muſt have known whether they were 


done or not, without a moſt unheard-of 


and unexampled Neglect to enquire into the 
Foundation on which they reſted. 

God cannot, conſiſtently with his Good 
neſs and Veracity, reduce his Creatures to 
ſuch a Caſe (eſpecially if a Caſe of Impor- 
tance) that they cannot act reaſonably with= 
out yielding their Aſſent to a Falſhood— 
They cannot act reaſonably without yielding 


their Allent to Chriſtianity — There 


E 2 8 Chri- 
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Ser, I. Chriſtianity i is no Falſhood. They cannot 
ac but in a Manner, which would be deem-- 
ed unreaſonable in any other Affair. 
For, to put the Matter at the loweſt; 
does any Man, whether Believer or 8 
believer, doubt or pretend to doubt, that 
there was ſuch a Man as Mabomet, who 
' propagated his Impofture by the Force of 
Arms? Certainly there are at leaſt as ſtrong - 
Proofs that the Apoſtles propagated Chriſti- 
anity by Miracles, as that Mahomet in a dark 
and unenlightened Age eſtabliſhed his falſe 
Religion by Violence, Rapine, and the Power 
of the Sword. And if the Apoſtles did ſe- 
veral Miracles by the Power of God; then 
they ſpoke and wrote with Authority from 
God; and conſequently the Belief of their 
Dodtrines i is obligatory upon us. 
In a Word, it there be any Moral Cer- 
tainty for Matter of Fact, it is morally cer- 
tain, that our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
wrought many Miracles; —It is morally cer- 
tain, that God would not ſuffer many Mira- 
eles to be wrought to confirm an Impoſture. 
—lt is morally certain therefore that Chriſ- 
tianity is no Impoſture. And as. for all the 
Objections againſt this Religion, they are of 
no Avail for this plam Reaſon, becauſe they 
are Arguments againſt Matter of Fact. For 
when once it is morally certain, that a Thing 
Bas been, viz. that ſeveral Miracles have been 
wropght, all the Arguments and Objections 
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been. 
| The Derfts hand never offered any ratio- 


nal Scheme or tolerable Hypotheſis to ac- 
count for all the Marks of Credibility and 


ſtrong Appearances of Truth and Divinity 


in the Chriſtian Revelation (ſuppoſing no- 


thing more than Human concerned in the. 
Publication, Propagation and Eſtabliſhmenf 


of it) any more than the Arheitr have offered 
any plauſible Scheme to ſolve all the Ap- 

pearances of Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Deſign 
in the Creation, without ſuppoſing an infi- 
nitely wiſe and good God, the Author and 
Preſerver of it. They are obliged to admit of 
a Fact, viz. the ſpeedy and amazing Progreſs 
of the Goſpel, of which it is impoſſible for 
them to give any Account, when not onl 


a poſſible, but an eaſy and ſatisfactory Ac- 13 


1 count may be given of it. They are obliged 


to allow that an Effect was brought about 


without a Cauſe, or what is the ſame Thing, 
without a Cauſe proportionate to it, when 
a Cauſe equal to the Effect may be eaſily 


aſſigned. Our Saviour's Command to the 
Apoſtles, Go and teach all Nations, would 


have been as ridiculous without a Certaint 
of Divine Aſſiſtance, as if he had bid them, 
Go, and ſubdue all Nations by the Force of 


Arms. Nor could it have been done without 


a proper Furniture of a great Variety of 
| Languages, ſo as to enable them to con- 


Cc 3 | verſs 
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Sexu. I. yerſe eaſily and fluently every where with 
eds Perſons, to whom they addreſſed thgem- 
ſelves, in their ſeveral reſpective Tongues. 
If it be ſaid that their Knowledge of Greek 
alone might qualify them for this Undertak=- 
ing, it being then an univerſal Language, 
and ſpoke, or at leaſt underſtood every where; 
2 anfwer, it is plain from a Rae Able 
Place in Cæſar's Commentaries *, that it was 
not: That great General writing to Quintus 
Cicero his Lieutenant in Greek, for Fear, if 
his Letter were intercepted, the Enemy 
: ſhould gain Intelligence of his Deſigns. 
1 A Man muſt be either very 7 7 55 or 
| very laborious to be an Unbeliever, He 
| "muſt labour very hard and ſtruggle againſt 
' Conviction to darken and pervert the ſtrong- 
eſt Evidences, and to diſcolour his genuine 
N Senſe of Things: or he muſt have been fo 
| * careleſs as never to have ſpent any Thought 
at all upon the Matter, but have taken his 
Infidelity upon Truſt and at ſecond Hand, 
But to be a Believer, where there is ſuch a 
Fulneſs of Evidence, is the moſt eaſy, na- 
tural State of the Mind. 
I have now diſpatched the firſt and ſe⸗ 
cond Heads of my Diſcourſe, as far as the 
Time would permit, and haſten 


| „Lib. V. xI VIII. Edit. Davis. Polyem, Stratagemat, 
Lib, YI, Cap, xxIII. 


Ach, 
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ver the Belief of Chriſtianity. 1 
IIIA, To conclude with a ſhort Reflec- Sau. I. 
00m on the Importance of Chriſtianity, and 


our Inſenſibility of it's juſt Value. 

I] there be no future State of Happineſs, 
of what Avail is it to think, or pretend to 
think freely? Unlimited Range and Free- 
dom of Thought may be the Cry; but 


the Aim of every wiſe Man ſhould in that 


Caſe be Freedom from Thought; ſince eve- 
ry Thought, that he could ſend abroad, N 
would bring Home this melancholy Truth; 

that he was a miſerable Creature, ever im- 


portunate in his Demands for Happineſs, but . 


never to have thoſe Demands ſatisfied. But 
if there be a future State of Felicity, then 
Revelation muſt be of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance to aſcertain to us, what, when and 
where, and how long it is to be, and that 
the preſent State is our final State of Trial. 
Chriſtianity, however important, has now | 
been long a familiar and common Bleſſing, 
and has undergone the Misfortune of all 
other common Bleſſings, to be diſregarded 
merely becauſe it is ſo. To retrieve a juſt, or 


What is the ſame Thing, a great Eſteem for 


it, as pure and unadulterated ; it ſeems as 
if it were neceſſary that ſome groſs Corrup- 
tion of Religion ſhould be ſubſtituted for a 

while in it's ſtead: as Sickneſs, or a Body full 
of Wounds and putrifying Sores, makes us 
know how to value, what we neglected 
before, the Bleſſings of Health and a vigo- 
4 T7 rous 


+. Moral Certainty a ſufficient Ground, Sc. 
Sex. I. rous Conſtitution. Chriſtianity is Uke an 
Object held too cloſe and near to us to be 
viewed in the beſt Light ; it muſt be re- 
moved to ſome Diltatice from us, to be 
ſeen by us in the moſt advantageous Point 
of View. Then, however inſenſible we may 
be of it's abſolute Value or Excellence, we 
ſhall at leaſt diſcern it's comparative Worth; 
it's Worth compared with Mahometiſm, 
Enthuſiaſm and Paganiſm. It certainly is 
the moſt heavenly Religion that ever was, 
| | tending moſt of all to raiſe our Aﬀections 
| to Heaven, and therefore moſt worthy of 
| the peculiar Interpoſition of Heaven, and 
3 moſt likely to have come down from Heaven, 
| from that Being, from whom every good 
| and perfect Gift deſcendeth. To whom, 
7 Father, 825 and Fg Ghoſt, be aſcribed, oy. 


̃ Improbabiliti not 3 to in- 
| validate Moral , 


1 Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford. And | 
_ at the Viſitation | at e Sep. 


HEBREWS x. 23. 


Let us hold fa aft the Profe Mon of" aur Paith 


without wavering : for be is a 
that promiſed. 


cc * ſo as to be able to ſettle his Prin- 


ciples and fix his Sentiments in Religious 
Matters; and then to enjoy Tranquillity of 
, 5 Mind, neither diſturbing others, nor being 
« greatly diſturbed at what paſſes among 
them?!“ is a very intereſting Query; 
and it were to be wiſhed that the Author *, 
from whom, with ſome little Variations of 
Expreſſion, I have borrowed the Queſtion, 
had given us his Thoughts upon it ; Which 


dee W 8 I of Nature, page 1. Queſt, 3. 
would 


6 
£6 


Lay 


* 


| os H a Man may qualify himſelf, SM. II. 


26 Epe nad fuſſcient 


Sau. II. would have carried him beyond the Bounds 
of Natural Religion, to which he confines 
himſelf. 7 For the” Inſufficiency of Natural 
Religion to this Purpoſe has been fully 
ſhewn ; and Revelation (fu poſing a tho- 
rough Conviction of it's Truth) ſets the 
Mind at Reſt in ſeveral very concerning 
Points, as to which, in a State of Natural 
Religion, it would be ever ſeeking Reſt and 
Jinding none. Shall we then, diſſatisfied, 
as every thinking Man muſt be, without : 
better Aſſiſtances than Natural Religion 
furniſhes, embrace the Belief of Revelation, 
as neceſſary to beget in us a firm Compo- 
ſure of Mind? This would do, if ſome Paſ- 
ſages not eaſily cleared up and ſome ſeem- 
ing Improbabilities did not occur through- 
out the Records of it; if Jpecious Objectionę 
both in Books and Converſation were not 
continually urged againſt it; which fill 
People's Heads with Doubts and Scruples, 
and their Minds with Uneaſineſs. 
How then can a Man order Matters fo, 
as to be fixed in his Principles, and eaſy in 
his Mind (which he cannot well 'be without 
being fixed in his Principles, as far as they 
relate to Matters of Importance) amidft all 
the Altercations and Diſputes, which are, 
and perhaps ever will be, in Agitation, to 
the End of the World? This is a Queſtion 
which nearly concerns us; and to come to 
any Satisfaction about it, the only Expedient 


* 
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f that offers itſelf i is, to appriſe ourſelves of Sen. II. 
the Truth of the folowing Propoſitions. 


Th, That no ſeeming Improbabilities, no 

 Objetftions, be they ever ſo numerous, pro- 
vided they do not amount to an abſolute In- 

Palſibility, ought to reverſe an Aſſent, which 

is founded, as the Aſſent to ee IS, 

; YOu Moral Certainty. 8 


Tidh, That there 4 not appear any 25. * 
8 ſolute Impoſſibility in the Contexture of the 


Chriſtian Revelation, The Conſequence of 
R Which 1 185 | 


Ila h, That a ata Man may en- 
- Joy himſelf with perfect Eaſe and Tran- 

quillity, in the Profeſſion and Belief of 
- Chriſhanity ; which he cannot do, if he 


think upon the Stretch, in a State of In- 
0 fidelity. 


I begin with the firſt of theſe Propoſi- 
tions, viz. That no Henin Improbabilities, 
no Ohjettions, &c, 

By Moral Certainty 1 1 meant ſuch an Evi- 
dence, as, though it does not exclude a 
mere abſtraftt Poſſibihty of Things being 

other wiſe, ſhuts out every reaſonable Ground 

of ſuſpecting, that they are ſo; an Evidence 

© which we cannot reject, without contradict- 
5 w$ ! the's common Senſe and Reaſon of Man- 
I kind, 


* 
| 
| 
| 


 Inprebatilities not fi n, 


err. U kind. It is an Evidence of ſo bi 5 
Nature, that Men of plain Underſtandings . 
generally confound it with abſolute Certainty; 
and would be ſurprized to hear any Man 
aſſert that it zs only probable in the Dicks 75 
: Degree, that there 1s ſuch a Country as Italy. 
Let it is in the ſame Senſe, that Philoſo- 


phers muſt be underſtood, when. they ſay, 


that it is only highly probable, that our Sa- 


viour and his Apoſtles wrought ſeveral 


uncontrouled Miracles, by which they prov- 


ed the Divinity of their Miſhon and the . 
Truth of their Doctrines; meaning by high- 
ly probable, that it is not capable of rigorous 


\ Demonſtration, it is morally certain, but 


not ſezentifically fo. - The Bulk of Man- 


kind can well enough diſtinguiſh Certainty | 
in general from Uncertainty : but to aſcer- 


tain all the Boundaries and Degrees of Evi- 


| dence, to fix preciſely the Point, where 


abſolute Certainty ends, and moral Certain- 
ty begins, is a Taſk, to which at leaſt un- 
improved Capacities are not ſuited ; like 

thoſe common Machines, which Terve well 
enough for all the Purpoſes of Life to in- 


form one in general, how the Time paſles, 
' without pointing ut to a Tittle the minuteſt 


and ſmalleſt Differences of Time. 

Taking it for granted (what every one 
who has written upon the Subject has prov- 
ed) that Chriſtianity is founded upon moral. 


Certainty: it will follow, that, if we be 


N 
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; 2 of Error; we are certainly ſecure” 


from the Guilt and Immorality of Error in 
embracing it. For He at leaſt ſtands clear 


of Immorality and Guilt, who acts agree- 
ably to the Will of his Creator; and he acts 
agreeably to his Will, who 1s determined by 


moral Certainty: Bekauſe unleſs moral Cer- 


tainty were allowed to be a proper and 


rational Ground of Conviction, all Admini- 
ſtration of Juſtice muſt ceaſe ; all Truth 


and Commerce ſtagnate; and ſuch a Scene 
of Confuſion be opened, as muſt be high- 


ly diſagreeable to God, who is a God of 


Order and not of Conf lan. God formed 
us ſocial Creatures: now we cannot act as 


ſocial Creatures, without ſome Degree of 


mutual Truſt repoſed in one another; and 


=... 
bſol tel f1 50 al P gan. 117 
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no mutual Truſt can be repoſed in one an- 


other, if thoſe are not to be depended upon 
who gave, as the Apoſtles and primitive 
Martyrs did give, the ſtrongeſt Proofs of 


their Integrity. The numerous Converts 
to Chriſtianity in the firſt Century could not 
have believed it to be true, if it had been 
falſe. For not to mention other Thi 

they muſt have had an inward Conſciouſ- 
neſs, whether they had received thoſe mi- 
raculous Gifts or not; for the Abuſe and 
Miſapplication of Which St. Paul, in his 
firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, reproves 
and cenſures them. They muſt have had 
5 An 


Tnprobabil ties not vt fufcint. 


' Sexu. I. an abſelute Certainty, ſuppoſing no extras + - 
= ordinary Gifts were communicated to them, 


that he from whom they received their Re- 


ligion, and whoſe Epiſtles, as appears from 


St. Peter and others, were univerſally read 


as of divine Authority, was a ſhameleſs. 


| Impoſtor. And yet they could not have 


profeſſed the Belief of it, knowing it to be 


an Impoſture, at a Time when Chriſtians 


were of all Men moſt miſerable, without 
any Proſpect of worldly Honour or Advan- 
tage, but with a certain Expectation of 
exquiſite Torments; except upon a Suppo- 
ſition, that they loved Miſery and avoided 


Happineſs as ſuch. In a Word, Society 
mult diſband upon the ſame abſurd Princi- 


ple, whereby ſome labour the Subverſion 
of Chriſtianity, viz. the Denial of the 
Force and Validity of moral Certainty. Ri- 
gorous and ſtrict Demonſtrations reſemble 
precious Stones; with whatever Luſtre and 
Brightneſs of Evidence they may ſhine, they 


cannot be purchaſed without great Expence 


of Thought; and when they are purchaſ- 


ed, they are not always neceſlary for the 
Uſes of common Life. Whereas Moral Evi- 


dence is like current Species: It is current 
Proof on which the Stamp of Credibility is 


fixed, and by which the common Buſineſs 


of Life i is carried on, 
Though we have not an abſolute Cer 


tainty that we cannot err, yet we have an 
abſolute 


* 
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_ abſolute Certainty that we do not fn, in _ „. 


yielding our Aſſent to ſuch moral Proofs, 
as Chriſtianity is ſupported by. And When 
this tranſient Scene is cloſed, the grand 
Queſtion may be, as far as Matters of 
Belief are concerned, not whether the Doc- 
trines which we embraced had their Foun- 
dation in the Truth and Reality of Things, 
but whether the Evidence, upon which we 
embraced them, was of an obligatory Na- 
ture or not: ſince if it were of an obligato= 
ry Nature, then, though they ſhould prove 
to be falſe, yet we may be as much the Ob-—- 
jects of the divine Diſpleaſure for rejecting 
them, as if they had been true. For we 
may certainly be juſtly puniſhed for not 
complying with ſuch Evidence, as God has 
laid us under an Obligation to fubmit to, and 
to which we do, without any Heſitation, 
ſubmit in the higheſt Concernments of = 
What has been hitherto. advanced, 
ceeds upon a Suppolition, that ſuch Evi- 
dence may poffibly miſguidèe us: but if we 


take the Veracity and Goodnefs of God 


into the Account, we may advance a 
Step higher in the Scale of Certainty, 
and arrive. at ſuch a determined Pro- 
portion of it, as no Improbabilities can 
deſtroy the Force and Weight of it. For let 
there be never ſo many Improbabilities in 
Chriſtianity, yet as long as they are but In- 
3 and do not amount to a _— 

Huw 
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 Saxw. II. Tnpqſſibili ty in the Nature of the Things 8 
then there is no abſolute Impoſſibility but 7 
| ſome rational Solution of them may be giv- - 
en: but it is abſolutely impoſſible in the = 
Nature of the Thing, and contradiQtory to 
our Ideas of God, that he ſhould miſlead 
i | us, or, which is the ſame Thing, neceſſi- 
| 7 tate us to be governed by ſuch Evidence, as 
1 muſt miſlead us, in Points of the laſt Impor- 
tance. If a Faith, which is built upon moral 
1 and indubitable Proofs, ſhould be errone- 
ous, then he who has made it our bounden 
Duty, by the Exigences of human Af- 
| fairs and by the Laws of our Nature, to 
cloſe with ſuch Proofs, deſigned it ſhould 
be ſo; and conſequently muſt be, in the 
laſt Reſort, the Author of Error; to aſſert 
which is Blaſphemy, We are reduced to 
no Abſurdity in embracing ſeveral Things 
as true, upon juſt and legitimate Proofs ; 
which, antecedently to ſuch Proofs, we 
ſhould have rejected as highly incredible 
and improbable : for ſuch an Aſſent is war= | 
ranted by the ſame Procedure in every © 
Branch of Literature, and even in that 
Branch which requires the ſtricteſt Certain- 
ty, as is plain from the Caſe of Injinites of 
all Sorts. But we are reduced to a Train of 
Abſurdities of the worſt Sort, by with-hold- 
ing our Aſſent from what is founded upon 
moral Certainty; ſince if that Opinion | 
were univerſal, it would cauſe an intire Ceſ- 
ſation 
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Cajon of Bullies: and introduce Diſorder Sau. I. 
and Miſery into the Creation, contrary to 
the Intention of our great Creator, and 
therefore contrary to Truth. Whatever 
Weight ſome People may think the Objec- 
tions againſt Chriſtianity have; they can 
have little or no Weight comparatively. with 
the Force of this Argument, which is an 
indirect Demonſtration in Favour of it: 
viz, Chriſtianity muſt be true, becaulè the 
Suppoſition of its not being fo, carries along 
with it groſs and. palpable Abſurdities; it 
implies a Diſbelief of every Thing of which 
we were not Eye-witnefles ; it puts an End 
to the Credibility of all human Teſtimony, 
and plunges us into a State of Scepticiſm in 
Matters of Practice; far more to be avoided 
than that which relates to Matters . of 
mere Theory. It ſuppoſes, that ſeveral 
thouſands of early Chriſtians, who could 
not have been deceived, as to the Reality 
of thoſe Miracles which fell under the im- 
mediate Cognizance of their Senſes, entered 
into a Combination to make the reſt of the 
World believe they were thoroughly 
perſuaded of the Truth of them and of 
Chriſtianity, by perſiſting in it to the laſt, 
without any Intereſt and even againſt their 
" Intereſt}: > 
Farther, we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
the Proofs of a Thing, and the Thing ſaid to 
be proved. All — which relate 
| D merely 
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SxER M. II. merely to the Nature of the Thing proved, 


but do not affect the Proofs Saen, 
ought not to invalidate our Aſſent. For 
our Aſent is built upon the Progfs ; aun 


while they continue firm and unſhaken, i- 


ought to be ſo too ; and nothing but what 
deftroys the Force 'of the Arguments, by 
which a Thing is proved to be true, can 
prove it to be falſe. It is thus in Natural 


Philoſophy : when once the annual Motion: 


of the Earth round the Sun is proved, we 
do not alter our Opinion, becauſe it ſeems 


highly improbable and to ſhock our com- 


mon natural Notions, that ſo cumberſome | 


and unwieldy a Body as the Earth ſhould 
move ſome hundreds of Miles in a Minute, 


and fome thouſands in an Hour, with a 
Velocity unperceived by us, and yet more 


rapid than that of a Cannon Ball. Thus 


again, when it is proved that Light comes 


from the Sun; we do not ſuſpect the Proof 
to be ill gröunded, becauſe it is inconceiv- 
able how any Body (and Light is a Body) 


ſhould travel ſeveral Millions of Miles. in 


feven or eight Minutes; chat the Sun ſhould 
emit every Minute as many Corpuſcles, as 
have been ſufficient to diffuſe themſelves 
throughout the whole Expanſe of the viſi- 
ble Creation for almoſt Fog thouſand Years, 
without any ſenſible Diminution of its Bulk, 
without impoveriſhing itſelf by ſuch a long 
continued pee of Rays Thus ſeveral 


Things 
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the Reflexion and Refraction of the Rays of 
Light, Magnetiſm, &c. are admitted to 
be true upon the Teſtimony of Experimen- 
tal Philoſophers, without Wl own perſo- 
nal Knowledge, by thoſe who would have 
thought them not a little abſurd, indepen- 
dently of ſuch Teſtimony. In a Word, 
let a Man have never ſo romantic an Ima- 
gination, it could not enter into his Heart 


to believe, or into his Head to conceive = 
thoſe aſtoniſhing. and incredible Things, 


which are done in the Univerſe by him 


who only is wonderful and only doth wonder= 


ful Things; unleſs his Eye had ſeen them, 
or his * demonſtrated them, or his 
Ear had heard them from ſeveral Perſons 
of great Abilities and unfuſpected Credit. 


Whatever Abſurdities ſome imagine they 


ſee in the Scriptures; it is the greateſt 


Abſurdity of all, that they who do not know . 


any Thing in the Courſe of Nature, no 
not ſo much as the Falling of a Stone, but 
what baffles, confounds, and ſurpaſſes all 
their reaſoning Powers, ſhould refuſe to 


believe any Thing in God's Revelation and 


extraordinary Diſpenſations, that does ſo. 


It appears then that an Improbability ariſ= 


„„ 
ngs relating. to the Spring of the Air, SAM. I. 


ing from the Nature of the Thing may be | 


overcome and over- ruled by direct pojitrue 


Progs. The Reaſon is 1 ; the 
EE: of T, __ is in a great Meaſure in 


D 2 the 


Szxu. I. the Dark, their internal Conſtitution and 


- Improbabilities not ſufficient | 


Eſſence in a great Degree unknown, and 
becauſe unknown, beſet with a great many 


Difficulties, which, though not irreconcile- 


able in themſelves, may ſeem to us to be ſo. 
But he Proofs for the Reality of the Things 

whoſe internal Nature baffles the Under- 
ſtanding, may he ſo open to our Apprehen- 
ſions; may be ſo clear and ſubſtantial, as 
juſtly to demand the Aﬀent of every intel- 
ligent Perſon. Exceptions againſt the Proofs 
of revealed Religion ought to be ſeriouſly 
conſidered, and have been, I think, fully 
anſwered. But as long as the Progfs are 
unexceptionable, all other Exceptions againſt 
it are of little Force provided they do not 


imply any Impoſſibility or any Immorality. 


For it is demonſtrable, that we cannot fully 


comprehend every Thing that God may 
reveal, nor the whole Scheme of the Chri- 

ſtian Diſpenſation ; it is demonſtrable, that 
we muſt be inſufficient Judges of what we 
cannot fully comprehend ; and it is demon- 
ſtrable, that no great Streſs is to be laid 
upon the Exceptions of an inſufficient Judg- 
ment. But our Inſufficiency, which takes 


off the Force of the Objections, does not 
annul or make void the Progs; becauſe the 
Proofs. for Chriſtianity being external are 


what they are, extrinſecally and indepen- 


gently of the Nature of the TIDE: proved, 
The 
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The Subſtance of what I would ſay is, that Sau. II. 


if there be any ſuch Thing as proper and un- 


doubted Certainty of Fact, there is ſuch a | 
moral Certainty for thoſe Facts which ſup- 


port Chriſtianity, not to mention a Variety 


of other ſubſtantial and concurrent Proofs: 


Now we cannot reſiſt the Strength of moral 


Certainty, without offering a Violence to 
Nature, and committing a Force upon it: 
we do not reſiſt it in any other Caſe beſides 


7hat of Religion; and if we do it in Hut, 1 


it muſt be owing to ſome irregular Paſſion 


which hangs a wrong Biaſs upon us: the 
Man muſt ſtruggle hard, and labour not to 


be convinced, who is not convinced by it. 


There is a ſtrong Propenſion, interwoven in 


our Frame and Conſtitution, to ſurrender 


ourſelves without Reſerve to ſuch Evidence. 


It ſeems to be the Voice of God ſpeaking 
within us; whole Intention it never could 


be, that his Creatures ſhould continue, as 


to Matters of Practice, in a pendulous State 


of Mind, quite unbalanced and ever-waver=- | 


ing, without a Poſſibility of coming to a 
fixed Reſolve, which they might abide by: 
which yet muſt have. been the Caſe in moſt 


Affairs, if moral Certainty were not allow- _ 


ed to be ſufficient to enſure our Conviction. 


The Caſe is the ſame as. to ſtrong Appear- 
ances of Truth, as it is as to Miracles It has 
been often proved that God would never 
ſuffer a Train of Miracles to be wrought in 


5 2 Favour 
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| 3 II. Mor of Falſhood: he would not ſutfer fuck | 
ey Snare to be laid for Mankind without diſs 


abuſing them by working thoſe of a ſupe- 
rior Nature in Oppoſition to it. juſt ſo by 
Parity of Reaſon, we may conclude, that 
he would never ſuffer ſo many bright Ap- 
pearances of Truth from the Propagation 
of the Goſpel, from the Completion of 
Prophecies, &c. to be affixed to a Forgery ; 

he would never ſuffer thoſe Facts which 
give an inconteſtable Sanction to the Doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity (ſuppoſing it an Im- 
poſture) to come recommended to us by as 
ſtrong Marks and Characters of Credibility, 
as any diftant Matter of Fact can have, 
and ſtronger than any other has; without 
giving us ſomething of ſuperior Force, ſome 
clear Demonſtration of the Falſhoad of it, 
to prevent us from being betrayed, which 
we ſhould otherwiſe inevitably be, into an 
Error, Suppoſing an infinitely good Being 
at the Helm, he would not permit his Crea- 
tures, who are deſigned for Action and not 


- merely for Speculation, to be diſtracted with 


equal Appearances of Truth in Points of the 
laſt Importance, fo as that the Mind ſhould 
bang in an even Poiſe between two Propo- 
ſitions. There muſt, be ſome prepollent 


Evidence in all ſuch Caſes to vindicate 


Sod's Goodneſs, and to turn the Scales. 
Now where there is a very high Degree 
os Moral — 9 can preponde- 

Tate 


— 
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rate or orerbalance it, but abſolute infal, SRM. II. 
ble Certainty. It muſt be conſequently” ö 

the Will of our Creator that we ſhould 
acquieſce in 3 as enforced by a 
ſtrong Moral Certuinty, if 


Ilah, There does not appear any 44 6 
ute Bapyſibiley in the Contexture of it or 
any ſtrict Demonſtration that it is falſe, and 
that too in Things of Importance, 
hBut this it's moſt early and virulent Ad- 
verſaries never have ee A demonſtrative 
Proof that they could not do it: their very 
Silence is a * Argument in Favour of 
it's Truth; and by alledging ſo little againſt 
it, they have made it clear that they had 
nothing material to alledge. If Infidels 
have any Thing of this + let them 
produce it: let them ſet out with ſome ſelf- 
evident Principle, and from thence go on 
gradually with a neceſſary Connection of 
deas, till by a Chain of cloſe Reaſoning, there 
being a ſtrict Coherence all along, they 
come to the Concluſion ; or let them prove 
that Chriſtianity authorizes and enjoins ſome 
groſs Immorality: For it is a Demonſtra- 
tion; that a Religion which authorizes 
Immorality cannot have the Sanction of a 
perfectly pure and holy God. If they have 
not any Thing of this Nature, then, as I 
have proved before, no Difficulties or even 
- Improbabilities ought to over- rule ſtrong 
| D OY = and 
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Sean. H. and undoubted poſitive Evidence : And the 


Reaſons for Chriſtianity are ſo many, clear, 
and forcible, that they will, and muſt, and 
ought to ſway the Minds of reaſonable, 
unprejudiced and good Men. One Demon- 
ſtration, and nothing leſs than Demonſtra- 
tion, would effectually diſprove it. For 
one Demonſtration would beget infallible 
Certainty, and twenty Demonſtrations could 
not do more than beget infallible Certainty, 
which does not admit of Degrees. The 
Underſtanding could not yield its Aﬀent as 
a Volunteer. It would be preſſed into the 
Service of Infidelity, and compelled, how- 
ever reluctant, to come in. But this is a 
8 8 only fit for that adventurous Genius 
> pretended to have by him a Demon- 
{tration againſt the Being of God. At 
preſent the Deiſts virtually confeſs, they have 
nothing of this Sort to level againſt a Reli- 
gion which has ſtood the Trial of many 
ſucceſſive Ages, by being humbly content 
to take up with any plauſible Plea that 
carries but the Face of an Argument, a kind 
of Hypocriſy in Argumentation, which has 
the mere Form and Outſide of Reaſoning, 
without the Power and Energy thereof. 
They have recourſe to low Evaſions, falſe 
Quotations, Miſrepreſentations; poor ar- 
tificial Props, which a firm ſubſtantial 
Building needs not, and a ruinous Build- 
ing cannot long be ſupported by. They 
| | | have 


5 invalidate Moral Certaidty 


+ 


have head moſt loud and clamorous in the Sau. I. 
Charge of Contradictions as to the myſteri-- 


ous Doctrines of Chriſtianity, and particu- 
larly that of the Trinity, pretending to 
nothing leſs than a Demonſtration of the 
Abſurdity of it. Whereas on the other Hand 
there is a Demonſtration, that the Doctrine 
of the Trinity does not imply any expreſs 
and plain Contradiction. Becauſe plain and 


expreſs Contradictions lie as level to the —- 


Underſtanding as plain Truths do. Now the 
Doctrine of the Trinity relates to the inter- 
nal Nature of the Deity, and his intrinſic 
Manner of Exiſtence, what Differences it 
may admit of conſiſtently with the Unity 
of Eſſence: but what relates to the inter- 
nal Nature of God, to which our Faculties 
bear no Proportion, cannot lie level to the 
Underſtanding: his Nature muſt be ee 
the great Deep, unfathomable by us, though 
his Rzrghteouſneſs and Moral Attributes 
ſtand he the firong Mountains viſible to 
every Eye. While they charge the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity with a Contradiction, - 
they are guilty of one themſelves, in allow 
ing the Divine Nature internally, as it is in 
itſelf, to be incomprehenſible and far above 
out of their Sight, and yet pretending to 
ſee clearly what is far above out of their 
Sight; in pretending to diſcern fully and 
perfectly an Impoſſibility in the Nature of 
the Thing, Ware the only Impoſſibility 
18, 


42 5 — not Alain 
' Saw. I. is, that they ſhould diſcern any Thing 
It all fully and perfectly. All the Con- 
fuſion ariſes from not diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween Ideas of Iutellect, and Ideas of 
Imagination ſeveral Things may not be 
abſolutely unintelligible that are yet utterly 
unimaginable, or to . which no Images 
belong. Thus we underftand (and can 
demonſtrate what we underſtand) that ſome- 
thing muſt have exiſted from all Eternity, - 
But when the Imagination would lay hold 
on ſome Idea to repreſent it, it can lay hold 
on none, but what labours under a Com- 
plication of Abſurdities: it cannot conceive 
= any Being to exiſt without ſucceſſive Dura- | 
90 tion. Now Eternity in the Senſe of ſuc- 
jt ceſſive Duration, cannot be a neceſſary 
= Attribute of God; ſince that cannot be neceſ- 
W | ſary, no two Parts of which ever exiſted 
of together. Duration paſt is no more, that 
which 1s to come is not yet in Being; the 
preſent Moment only exiſts; yet while we 
are ſpeaking it is gone and has ceaſed to be. 
And ſince no Part of ſueceſſive Duration can 
be neceſſary, the whole of it cannot be fo, 
A ſucceſſive, changing, and fleeting Dura- 
tion cannot therefore be attributed to him, 
whoſe Exiſtence is unchanging, permanent, 
and neceſſary ; not to mention that an infi- 
nite ſucceſſive Duration imphes an infintte 
: Number of Years, an infinite Number is 
— a Number, a Number ſo great that you 
2 cannot 


to invalidate Moral Certainty. 43 
cannot add to it, which is a Contradiction. Ss. II. 
God's unbounded Duration cannot differ 
from ours merely in Degree, ſince what is 
infinite and ynbounded admits of no 
Degrees: it muſt differ therefore in Nature 
200 Kind: and if fo, it follows, that what 
would imply a Contradiction, when predi- 
cated' of a finite Nature, may, in ſome 
| Caſes, be none with reſpect to the divine; 
the Contradiction being not ad idem. Thus 
for Inſtance it is a Contradiction to ſay, that 
_ we have exiſted longer to Day, than 
| we had Yeſterday; but it is no Contradic- 
tion as to that Being, with whom & thou- 
fend Years are but as one Day, and one Day 
as a thouſand Years, For the Deity had 
exiſted a whole Eternity Yeſterday, and 
can have exiſted no more than a whole 
Eternity to Day: or in other Words, unli- 
mited Duration cannot be lengthened or 
ſhortened; becauſe, what can be lengthened 
or ſhortened, enlarged or narrowed, muſt - 
have Limits. It is demonſtrable therefore, 
that what has exiſted from Eternity muſt 
exiſt in a Manner quite different from what 
| we. do, and of which we can have no 
Ideas. And if ſo, what crude indigeſted 
Notices muſt they entertain, who can argue, 
that becauſe three ſeparate 4uman Perſons 
are three Beings, therefore three divine Per- 
ſons muſt be ſo too? In ſhort the divine Na- 
ture not only infinitely tranſcends our Nature, 
5 * : it 
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Inprebabilities not fit unt 


Suze, U. it infinitely tranſcends our very Conceptiotis 


of it: the Deity not being only infinitely 


above what we are, he is infinitely above 
what we can think of him. If we would 
filence our Imagination, a deluſive:Faculty, 


and liſten to the Voice of cool*Reaſon, 


we ſhould perceive no abſolute En poſſibi- 6 
lity that the Father, Son, and Hol Spirit, 


though diſtinct from each other, a FI 


ing in a different Manner, may be undi- 
vided; and to what is undivided and incapa- 
ble of any Diſunion, we may, witk at leaſt 
as ſtrict Propriety of Speech, aſcribe: the 


Denomination of one Being, as we can to 


any Thing, of which we have a . | 
Idea, in the whole Univerſe. 
Again, the Underſtanding may perceive ; 


that it imphes no Contradiction, that there 
may be ſuch a Relation in the divine Na- 
ture, as, according to our poor and low 


Ways of thinking and ſpeaking, greatly 
diſproportioned to the Originals which they 
ſhould repreſent, 1s beſt ſhadowed out to us 
by that of a Son to a Father, to which it 
may bear ſome faint Reſemblance. But the 
Imagination falls immediately to work, and 


aſcribing it to the Deity in as ſtrict a'Senſe, 


as when it is applied to the human Nature, 
forms as many abſurd Concluſions, its own - 
Workmanſhip, as it does, when, it argues 
from our ſucceſſive Duration to, what is 
infinitely different from it, the Duration of 

| | God. 


. i zds Moral C ey. 


may fancy upon this Subject, they have all 


been occaſioned by this, that they have con- 


founded Strength of Regſon, and Strength 
of Inagination: they did not perceive any 
Diſagreement in the Ideas themſelves, Ideas 


of pure Underſtanding, they only per- 
ceived a Diſagreement in the Ideas of 


Imagination which it borrows from created 
and even material Beings ; whereas it is 
evident that no Ideas of the Imagination, 
none but thoſe of pure Intelle&, ought to be 
employed, except by Way of Figure, in 


deſcribing a pure intellectual and ſpiritual | 


Being. Something like this happens in the 


Point of God's Omnipreſence. The Un- 


derſtanding clearly proves, that the Deity 


muſt be preſent to every Thing, which he 


made and governs. But the Imagination, 
ever obtruding beyond its Sphere, is im pa- 
tient to bring down this Doctrine to its own 

Level; and not being able to conceive the 
” Preſence of any Being that is unextended, 

it conſiders the Deity under the grots id-2 
of infinite Extenſion, of infinite Length, 
Breadth, and Height; and then a nume- 
rous Train of Contradictions adage in upon 


us; as that Extenſion implics Parts ; that 
Parts by the very Term imp! 2 ber fec- 
tion, which cannot belong to an All-perteck 
Being; that there muſt be as 2 0 frinct 
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$22.1. and conſequently an infinite Number of 


—— giſtin Conſcioufneſſes in what is infinitely 


extended. The only Remedy for which is 
to confider, that as there is a Demonſtration 
that there is one fpiritual Being which is 
preſent, ſo there is a Demonſtration too, 
— he muſt be preſent in a Manner, about 
which we can imagine nothing at all; be- 
eauſe no Imagery: of a fpiritual Being, or. 
it's Preſence, can be drawn on the Fancy, 
as that of material Beings is. It is thus too 
as to the Trinity. Though we have Ideas 
of Union and Diftinction, and know well 


enough what we mean by them, when we 


apply them to the Divine Nature, yet thoſe 


Ideas are ſo defective that we cannot ex- 


actly compare them: and, where our Ideas 

are ſo defective that we cannot exactly 
compare them, there we cannot have an 
evident Perception of a Contradiction or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, which depends 
— on a full and exact nnen of 
— 

Arianiſin feems to be divided from D 
zn, and that again from Atheiſm, by thin 
Partitions. The Man who is obſtinate in 

the Diſbelief of his Saviour's Godhead, 
muſt be, one would think, ſtrongly tempt- 
ed to reject the Scriptures, as a Book big 
with Blafphemy, ſince every Idea diſtine- 
tive of God from his Creatures is there 
expreſsly aſcribed to him; unleſs Paternity, a 

mere 


F 


tr the Bukef of Chrifianity. 


mere Relation of Order, be the diſtinctive Sen. E. 


Idea of God; which yet is ſo far from 
implying any Inferiority, that it proves the 
very Reverſe, For unleſs only Son and 
only begotten ſhould ſignify the only created 
(the Conſequence of which would be, 
that our Saviour is the only Creature in the 
_ Univerſe) it muſt follow, that he is un- 
created and of the ſame Nature with his 
Father. Well, ſuppeſing him now turned 
Det; the Tranſition from thenee to Atbe- 
Inn or Sceptici/m would be almoſt una- 
voidable, becaufe Eternity, Omnipreſence, 
and Foreknowledge are encumbered with 
as great Difficulties as the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. Some Writers, who fet out with 
 oppoling the Divinity of the Son, have 
at laſt, by a natural Gradation of Error, 
ended in combating the Preſcience of 
| Cod; and made at leaſt very near Ap- 
proaches to Atheiſm, For next to believ- 
ing there is no ſuch Thing as an infinitely 
perfect Being; the. greateſt Abſurdity is to 
believe, there is an infinitely perfect and 
wiſe Being, who does not know, what To- 
morrow, nay what the next Hour may 
bring forth. And indeed I do not know 
whether the Denial of any one funda» 
mental Truth might not, if purſued to 
its utmoſt Conſequences, lead or rather 
miſend one, by a 2008 Train of Deduc- 

| owns 
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Senn. I. tions, to the Rejection of every other, chat 
—— 


One would undoubtedly with for ſome 
fixed Anchor, ſome Haven and ſecure Situ- 
ation, when one ſees and hears of fo many 


who have either made Shipwreck of their 


Faith, or are driving at the Mercy of 
the Wind: which can be only this: 


that Moral. Certainty is a ſufficient Ground = 


of a full Aſſurance, where there appears 
no abſolute Impoſſibility to overbalance it, 
as there does not in the Caſe of NENT 
The Conſequence of which is, 


Ia, That a thinkin Man may en- 


joy himſelf, with perfect Eaſe and Tran- 


quillity, in the Profeſſion and Belief of Chri- 
ſtianity, which he could not do, if he 
thought upon the Stretch, in a State of 
Infidelity, | 18 8 
For he will find every comfortable Doc- 
trine, which a good Man could with to 
be true, actually proved to be ſo by thoſe 
Arguments which demand the Aſſent of 
every wiſe and unprejudiced Perſon. He 
will perceive, that there are ſeveral Points, 
which are neeeſſary to be determined in or- 
der to come at any tolerable Satisfaction and 
Repoſe of Mind, but yet are undetermi- 
nable by any internal Evidences from the 


Nature of the Thing: and he will per- 


ceive, 


to invalidate Moral Cer: 


ceive, that where Reaſon from inward Evi- SEA. II. 


dences fails us moſt, there the Scripture © 
has been moſt expreſs, particular and full, 


zãss if it had been written on Purpoſe to ſup- 


ply the Deficiencies of Reaſon, as well as 
authoritatively to enforce the Diſcoveries of 
it. He thinks that as God deſigned Man- 
| kind in general ſhould be mines by Re- 
ligion, that Religion has the faireſt Preten- 
ſions to Truth, which is ſuited to Man- 
kind in general., Now a Syſtem of moral 
and religious Truths delivered in eaſy, ſhort 
and compendious Precepts, and proved to 
have the Stamp of divine Authority upon it 
by a Certainty of Fact, is much better 
ſuited to Mankind in general, than what 
depends upon ideal and abſtract Reaſonings, 
For the Bulk of Mankind can much more 
eaſily apprehend the Credibility of Teſti- 
mony and of public notorious Facts, than 
they can the Force of metaphyſical Argu- 
ments drawn out to any Length; or judge 
whether Conſequences, after ſeveral Re- 
moves from their firſt Principles, have all 
the Virtue and Strength of thoſe firſt Prin- 
ciples conveyed to them. Take away Faith 
and Authority, and you: take away the, 
very Baſis, upon which Religion, Mora 
lity, and common Honeſty muſt ſtand 
among the Generality of our Species; who, 
though they may, by a due Uſe of com- 
mon ZSenſe, perceive a groſs and palpable 
Abſur- 
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sau. II. Abſurdity, and therefore may guard againſt 
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the Impoſitions of Popery, yet cannot po- 
fitively aſcertain by the Uſe of their un- 
_ aſſiſted Faculties, the moſt neceſſary Truths. 
It is therefore an additional Comfort to a 
ſerious Chriſtian to conſider that he is act- 
ing in Concert with that Being, who wills 
the Happineſs of all Mankind, by counte- 
nancing, encouraging, and adorning that 
Religion, which is beſt adapted to the Ex- 
igencies of Mankind in general. | 
On the other Hand, can an inquiſitive, 
thinking Man be perfectly ſerene: and un- 
diſturbed, who has revolted from Chriſti- 
anity, and forſaken the Guide of his Youth ? 
He muſt be very ſanguine to think he can 
demonſtrate Chriſtianity to be certainly falſe. 
The utmoſt! Lengths, I conceive, a cool 
Unbeliever, who has ſtudied the Point, 
can go, is to attempt to prove, that it may 
not be certainly true: and if this be all, 
how great muſt his Inquietude be? And 
this is perhaps the only aſſignable Reaſon, 
why Infidels are more induſtrious, com- 
balſing Sea and Land, to make Proſelytes, 
than the Generality of Chriſtians ſeem to 
be, who enjoy their Opinions and them- 
ſelves, without being inſtant in Seaſon and 
| out of Seaſon to propagate them. The 
Truth is, a ſound and rational Behever, 
like a good Man, ts ſatisfied in and from 
 bimfel}. The Perception of Truth, it mat- 
ters 
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ters not whether 1 internal or external Sex. I. 
Evidences, gives him a genuine Compla- — 


cency, and an inward Feeling that all is 
right within, as to the main Points of Be- 
lief. Whereas thoughtful Men who are in 
any pernicious Error, muſt look out for 
that Satisfaction, which they cannot feel 
at Home in their own Breaſts, elſewhere 
from the Number, Countenance and Ap- 
probation of their Followers; looking upon 
every new Convert, whom they gain, as a 
confirming Circumſtance in Favour of their 
Opinions. A poor and ſlender Confirma- 
tion! For thoſe very Men who are inſenſi- 
bly drawn into the very Depth of Wrong- 
thinking, would have been ſhocked if they 
had opened their whole Scheme at firſt. 
They do not attempt to pour in all their 
Tenets at once, leſt they ſhould fall to the 
Ground and be loſt, They infuſe them 
into the Mind as by a narrow Opening 
or Inlet, by Degrees, Drop after Drop, 
till they have made them to receive the 
moſt noiſom Dregs of Error. They in the 
Beginning ſet forth their moſt plauſible and 
colourable Opinions, and when Men have 
well drank in them, then thoſe which are 
worſe. Thus Men are led from one Falſ- 
hood to another, till they fall into Fatal, 
the laſt Sink of poiſonous Notions; into 
which all groſs Errors, after they have 
gone their utmoſt Lengths and run their 
Courſe, at laſt empty themſelves. 
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Inprotablti not fu ficient 
A benevolent Man that is at Eaſe in him 


— ſelf would not deſignedly let a Line appear 


in Print, or a Word fall in Converſation, 
that ſhould ſtagger the Good in their Way 
to Heaven, or confirm the Bad in a Courſe 


of Wickedneſs: he would not for all the 


World write or ſay any Thing, that ſhould 
tend to weaken the Motives to Honeſty and 
Virtue, by ſtriking at the Authority of 
that Hole,” from which alone a full 
Aſſurance of unallayed, exceeding, and 
endleſs Happineſs (the ſtrongeſt Support 
of Virtue and Honeſty) can be derived. 
Can a Man that is a Friend to Natu- 
ral Religion, endeavour to ſubvert a Re- 


velation, which contains all the Motives 


to Goodneſs which Natural Religion has, 
and adds ſome diſtinguiſhing ones of great 
Weight peculiar to itſelf? Or can he 
really think that Natural Religion would 
ſucceed in its Room? No, There would 
be as many Schemes of Religion, as 
there are opinionated | Men, who wanted 


to form a Party. And that Propoſition 
would haye very uncommon bad For- 


tune, which could meet with no Friends 


to countenance and ſtand up for it. 


Men are very well agreed that ſeveral 
Duties are enjoined by Chriſtianity, who | 
would have . endleſs Diſputes, whether 
they were Parts of Natural Religion or 
not. Reaſon, e from Revela- 
1 tion, 


70 invalidate Moral Certainty. 


tion, does not prove many certain Points; Sau. II. 


and the Mifid of Man finds itſelf diſ- 
poſed to believe a great many more, 
provided it could prove them. There 
will be, Chriſtianity once ſet aſide, a 


5 mighty Void left in it, which Reaſon 


of itſelf cannot fill up. Paganiſm, En- 
 thuſiaſm, and "Superſtition on the one 
Hand; a formleſs undetermined Thing 
that calls itſelf perſonal Religion, Mani- 
chaiſm, Atheiſm, and Fataliſin on the 
other ; would be ſtriving to erect themſelves 
upon it's Ruins, till at laſt the Populace 
ran into Superſtition in Variety of Forms, 
and the Gentry into no Religion at all. 
What has been ſaid of the Diſſolution of 
a well=conſtituted Government, is as appli- 
cable to the Diſſolution of Chriſtianity : it 
would reſemble the Putrefaction of a dead 
Animal, when, inſtead of one noble 
Creature; as it was while Life held it 
together, there would be a thouſand little 
fauſeous Reptiles preying upon it, each 
crawling in a Path of its own. ._ | 1 
An humane Perſon cannot refle& with- 
out deep Concern on the Imprefſions 
which are made upon af honeſt unde- 
ſigniig but weak Man, when he lights 
upon the Books, or falls into the Com- 
pany of. artful Infidels: Where there is 
a good Diſpoſition at the Bottom, they 
ſhall ſerve his Faith, juſt as the Robbers 
e E 3 did 


5 4 5 Inprobabilities not fufficient, | Sc. 


S gau. U. did the Traveller in the Parable of the 
Samaritan; they ſhall not kill and deſtroy 
it entirely, which would be almoſt a 
Kindneſs in Compariſon, but they ſhall 
leave it wounded and half-dead. He ſhalt 
have afterwards ſeveral uneaſy Senſations, 
and ungrateful Feelings within, before 
he can recover an eſtabliſhed Health of 
Soul. He ſhall go on drooping and difh- 
dent without that chearful Aſſurance which 
he had before, in his Journey through this 
World to a better. 

But, whatever others do, los us unite 
our vigorous and animated Endeavours in 
eſpouſing the Cauſe and promoting the 
Intereſts of Chriſtianity. Let us not be 
indolent, or, like the Diſciples or. od, - 
afleep while they are going to crucify our 
Lord and Maſter, or, which is one Kind 
of crucifying him, to root out his Reli- 
gion from off the Face of the Earth. 
But let us hold faſt the Profeſſion of our 
Faith without WAaVering, and confirm the 
Faith, that is wavering, of others, by our 
Diſcourſe, by our Pens, and by (what is 
ſometimes the moſt effectual Confirmation 
of all) our Lives ſuitable to our Holy Faith: 
then Faithful will he be, who has promiſed 
to his faithful Servants eternal Happineſs : | 
Which God of his infinite Mercy grant, &c, 
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SERMON III. 


The aſus) Objections aft Hans 


e founded in Ignorance. | 


In two. 8 e before the Un- 
verſity of Oxford. 


8 * 1 8 
„ 


I COR. i. 25. 1 
The F 2oll iſbneſs of God is wiſer than Men; 


and the Weakneſs of God 1s Hunger 
than Men. 


T was no unuſual Thing among the Ser Me 


Ancients, as might be ſhewn by In- 
ſtances brought from approved Authors, 
to call Things, not as they were in them- 
ſelves, but as they appeared, or were efteemed 
to be by others. Agreeably to this Cuſ- 
tom St. Paul, in the 28th Verſe of this 

Chapter, calls Things accounted as nothing, 
Things that are not. And here he ſtyles 
that Fooliſhneſs and Weakneſs, which was 


was far otherwiſe in Reality. 

The Deiſts have never offered any ra- 
tional Scheme, or tolerable Hypotheſis, to 
E 4 Al account 


ed to be /o by the Greeks, - tought it 5 


8 e Objettions _ 


' $z x u. gecount for all the ſtrong Marks of Credis | 
* rs , bility and Appearances of Truth and Di- 
| vinity in Chriſtianity, ſuppoſing nothing \ 
Fn more than human concerned 1n the Publi- 
cation and Propagation of it; any. more 
than the Atheiſts have advanced any plau- 
ſible Scheme to ſolve all the Appearances of 
_ Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Deſign in the 
Creation, without ſuppoſing an infinitely 
wiſe and good God the Author and Pre- 
ſerver of it. What the Deifts object to 
Chriſtianity, is juſt what the Atheiſts do i in 
| Regard to the Creation; inſtead of pro- 
ducing any conſiſtent Theory to take off 
_ theſe Appearances of its Divinity, they 
endeavour to balance them by counter 
Appearances ; - Appearances of ſomething 
wrong, irregular, or amiſs in the Contex- 
ture of it. They tell us, it contains feveral 
Things which could not have been in it, 
tf it had come from God. It will not be 
improper therefore; 1 


#.- 


| 
4 | 


If, To thew, that * 18 owin ing to Igno- 
rance, that ſeveral Things in Revelation 
_ feem Habte to the Charge of Fooliſhneſs. 


Nah, To advance a Step farther” and 
prove, that God has ſtamped the brighteſt 
Characters of Divinity on thoſe Parts of 
Revelation, which. are thou ght moſt excep- 
donable. 


EY 


de non; 


dy, That 1 ng, but not granting, 
0 es were ſome Inconſiſtences in little in- 
cidental Matters, and Points of no Conſe- 


83 
* 
57 


SAA. 


— 


quence; Chriſtianity nevertheleſs would 


ſtand upon a firm Baſis, as long as the prin- 


_ cipal Evidences for it remain unſhaken, and 


the wel ghar Matters are * of God. 


I, then, I am to ſhew, that it is owing 
to Ignorance, GS. 


It has been Matter of deen to ſome, | 


that Infidelity ſhould ſpread, even among 
Men, who are ſenſible and knowing in all 
other Reſpects. The Age has been com- 
plimented as a diſcerning and inquiſitive 
Age; and ſo it may be, but certainly, ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, it is not inquiſitive into 
ſeriptural Learning, whatever it may be 


into other Branches of Literature. This 
ſeems a Province too much neglected, in 


Proportion as other Regions of Science have 


been cultivated. Vet without a ſufficient 
Furniture of this Kind, a Perſon of very 


good Senſe is by no Means qualified to ſit 
in Judgment upon the Bible. The Truth 


of the Matter is, Men muſt either be 


content to reſt in Generals, I mean, the 


; Evidences of Revelation, and the Reaſon- 


ableneſs of i it, as to the main. Subſtance and 


Deſign of it; as the middling Part of Man- 
kind moſt commonly do: Gr, if they will 
enter into Particutars, they ſhould do, what 


1 | too 


. Mt. any of them do not, enter into them 
: thoroughly with all proper Helps, and ſift 
Things to the Bottom with an Attention 
proportioned to the Importance of the Sub- 
ject. I will not deny, that ſome Men of 
Abilities may have done this, and yet con- 
tinue Infidels ſtill: But this I will venture 
to ſay, there are not more Men of this 
Stamp, than there were in the laſt Age 
of thoſe, who, though incredulous in every © 
other Reſpect, were firm Believers in 7. 
dicial Aſtrology : There are not more in 
Number, than 3 are Searchers after the 
Phileſopher*s Stone, and perpetual Motion. 
If the Light of the Goſpel be loſt to any 
one, after due' Care and Application, it 1s 
loſt commonly. upon dark, unhappy, and 
involved Souls; which ſmother the Evi- 
dences, that ſupport, enliven, and invigo- 
rate every good Chriſtian. I would not, 
however, paſs too general and undiſtin- 
guiſhing a Cenſure; great Allowances are 
to be made in many Caſes, and eſpecially 
for thoſe, who have been early tinctured 
with Infidelity, through the Default of 
their Education. Poiſonous Notions may 
be inftilled, or get Admittance into the 
ductile and tender Mind, as little Inſects 
do into Amber, before it has that Firmneſs, 
Solidity, and Conſiſtency, whichis neceſſary 
to hinder them from inſinuating themſelves: 
And, like en too, when have got 
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into it, they) cannot, without much Diffi- 8 2 U . 


culty, be removed. The Mind hardens 


and retains them der as ſo many Proofs, 


that it was once weak, cz, and unre- 


fiſting as Water: 

Let us ſuppoſe a Perfon of * Natural 
8 not a little improved by polite 
Reading, by an enlarged Converſation, and 
by his great Knowledge of the World. But 
then it is of the World, as it is at preſent; 

for he may know no more of it as paſt 
long ago, than he does of that which is to 


come. How eaſily may he, notwith- 
ſtanding his Abilities, be tempted to Infide- 
lity; if, when he looks into his Bible, in- 


ſtead of conſidering that he is, in ſome 
Parts of it, ſtepping back into the very re- 
moteſt Scenes of Antiquity, and travelling, 
as it were, into another World, quite dif- 


ferent from this; he fits down and tries 
(no wonder he condemns} Authors, who 


were born and bred in another Age and 
Country, by Laws, to which they were 


utter Strangers, the Laws of Writing which 


obtain at preſent in our Country? How 


natural will it be for him, in the Fulneſs 


of his. Sufficiency, to treat with Contempt 


ſuch Paſſages as this: Moab is my Waſhe 
pot, over Edom will I caſt out my Shoes ; and 


to aſk, with a ſupercilious and deciſive 


Air, whether a Perſon, affiſted by the Di- 


vine Spirit, could write in ſuch a homely 
| 3 5 5 and 
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8 * and Aue Manner ? But his Contempt for 
— this, and many other Places of Seripture? 


would abate, if he would ſtudy the Na- 
ture and early Uſe of Hreroglyphics, which 
gave a Tincture to the Converſation and 
Writingsof thoſe Times: So that a Waſhpor, 

which was uſed as a ſignificant Characte- 
riſtic Mark, became, when Letters more 
generally ſupplied the Uſe of Symbols, a 
Chara#eriftic Appellation, to denote a Na- 
tion reduced to the moſt abject State, and 
employed in the moſt contemptible Offices. 
And as for Caſting out the Shoe, he might 


find Reaſon to think, that, as ſome have 


obſerved, That was the ancient Form of tak- 
ing Poſſeſſion of any Country, or even Piece 
of Ground, in 0 to that of Me/es - 
Every Place, on which the Soles of your Feet 
hall tread, ſhall be yours. Or perhaps, caft- 
ing out the Shoe, might only ſignify ſhaking 
off the Duſt of one's Feet, as an Indication 
of that Neglect and Contempt which the 
Edomites deſerved. No Wonder ſome 
ſhould cavil at the Prophetical Schemes of 
Speech as ſtrange and ridiculous, when a 
celebrated Roman Hiſtorian * could aſcribe 
thoſe pompous Titles to the abſurd Pride- 
of the Perfian King, which we may, with 


ſome Probability, fu; ppofe were authoriſed 


by the common Langaage of the Orientals, 
and took their Birth from bierighyphic Ima- 


* 3 Marcellinus. | | 
| gery, | 


Nee funded in Ignorance. 


„ viz, + © Sapores, Brother to the Sun Sx * Me. 


« and Moon, and Relation to the Stars, to, 
* his Brother Conſtantius Cæſar: It being 
no more unuſual, or out of the Way, for the 
Eaſtern People to characterize the Heads of 
a Nation, nay even of a private Family (as 
appears by Jacob's Interpretation of Jobs ? 
Dream) by the Sun and Moon, and the 
Nobility by the Stars; than it would be now 
to call a late eminent Writer the Light of 
the Philoſophical World. And Authors 
muſt conform to the Laws of Comp poſition 
then in Being; otherwiſe they will be as 
ſhort-lived, as Authors; as thoſe Subjects, 
who will act in Oppoſition to the Statutes 
and Edicts then in Force. Nay we often, 
Wee our Ignorance, imagine we deſery 
a Blemiſh, which, upon maturer Conſidera- 
tion, proves to be a conſiderable Beauty 
and Elegance of Diction. Thus, Deſtroy 
this Temple, and in three Days I will 
raiſe it up, has been thought ſome 
to be a ridiculous and affected Way of 
ſpeaking; and it might perhaps be ſo in 
any other Perſon; but in our bleſſed Saviour 
it is perfectly juſt, and in Character. His. 
Body being the very Temple, of which the 
other was only a 'Type, the very Temple, 
in which the 8 bechmab, or Divine e 


"iy Rex Rajah Sapores particeps $iderum, Frater 
Sele & , * Cæſari Fratri meo Salutem. 
taber- 


. 3 2 | 5 3 e af 22 t 


5 ok 1. tabernacled; the Tem ple, in ben the 
1 Fulneſs of the Godhead dwelt ſubſtantially, 
I we will not be at the Pains to confider | 
the Nature and End of the Moſaic Diſpen- 
ſation, ſeveral Laws muſt appear unworthy 
of God, which are yet really ſuitable to his 
unerring Wiſdom, as being neceſſary Pre- 
fervatives againſt Idolatry (the Parent of 
Immorality) by the Prohibition of idola- 
trous Rites, which might miſlead them into 
it. Thus, however trifling this Law might 
ſeem, viz. The Woman fhall not wear that 
which appertaineth to the Man, neither ſhall 
a Man put on a Woman's Garment: for all 
that do fo are an Atomination unto the Lord 
thy God; it appears. in this Light, per- 
fectly reaſonable; it being a Cuſtom among 
the Heathen, as we learn from Macrobins*, 
for the Men to worſhip Venus in Women's 
Habits, and Women in thoſe of Men. Beſides 
thoſe Ceremonies which are Emblematical, 
and have an inward and ſpiritual Meaning, 
according to the early Method of conveying 
Inſtruction under the Veil of Types and Sym- 
bols ; other Laws might be highly requiſite, 
at that Juncture, to make it impracticable 
| for the Jews even to eat with the Gentiles, 


45 


IS; Bbiloctrus quoque in Atthide eandem (Venerem) | 
affirmat eſſe Lunam, & ei Sacrificium facere Viros 
cum veſte Muliebri, Mulieres cum virili; quod eadem 


& Mas æſtimatur & F oemina. Alacrob. Saturn. I. 
II. c. VIII. MES : 


whoſe 


Revelation, founded in Tgnorance. 


whoſe idolatrous Ways they were too apt 8 #5 M. 1. 
to learn: Laws forbidding them ſeveral. . 
Kinds of Food, which were allowed to the 


reſt of the World, that ſo any Intercourſe, 


which might expoſe them to Contagion, 
ſhould be cut off. Folly, ductile as Wa- 
ter, flows in no unalterable Channel; but 


changes it's Courſe, and runs in new 


Meanders, as the Humour and Fancy of 


Leading Men, in ſeveral Ages, turn and 
dire&t it. - Hence ſeveral Prohibitions; 
intended to guard againſt! ſome Abſurdity, 
then predominant in the neighbouring 
Nations, ſeem not a little ridiculous now, 
when the Memorial of thoſe Follies is periſhed 


with them. Some of the Fewiſh Laws are, 


in ſome Meaſure, unaccountable to us, for 
the ſame Reaſon that Satire is more hard to 
be underſtood by After-ages, than any 
other kind of Writing: Becauſe orher kinds 


of Writing are upon Subjects of a more 
fixed and unchanging Nature. But Satire 


dwells upon the Modes, Humours, vicious 


and ridiculous Cuſtoms, which prevailed 


when the Author wrote; Things very 
variable and changeable; in which Folly is 


ever ſhifting the Scene, and taking new 


Determinations. Unleſs the Follies of the 
preſent Age ſhould be, ſome Way or other, 


conveyed to future Times, ſome of the 


moſt admired Writers at preſent, will ap- 
Prat to Poſterity in a 3 odd Light, as to 
thoſe 
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. s ZR 1. thoſe aſl; in, which they 8 the 


* 


Faſhions of Dreſs and Diverſions. Nor 


can any Thing ſcreen them from Cenſure, 


but what ought, for the ſame Reaſon, to 


© exempt. the ſacred. Writers, that a Vein of 


good Senſe runs through every other Part; 


a and the ſame Hands, which compoſed PRs | 


Parts, being , equally concerned. in all, it 


_ ought. to be preſumed, that it extends like- 


wiſe to thoſe Paſſages, which lye under the 


| Diſadvantage of referring to Things now, 


no longer known. We are thoroughly re- 


conciled to Folly, as at prefent modified, 


which we ſee and hear of every Day; but 
can have no Notion of it, as it ſubſiſts un- 
der quite different Modifications, unleſs the 


Memory of it be preſerved. And when 


we can have no Notion of the Folly, we 

can have none of thoſe Laws which fenced 
againſt it; but are apt to cenſure them as 
arbitrary, capricious, and whimſical. © Let 


a Man conſider what exalted Ideas Moſes 


every where inculcates of the Deity, and 


of the Worſhip due to Him ; Let him read 


Foſepts Interview with his Brethren; and 


the Book of Deuteronomy, where the Spirit 


af the Law-grver, and the Father of his 
People, breathes in every Page; - and then 
let him confider, whether it be not very 
poſſible, that Moſes may have ſaid many 


Things, which, through Length of Time, 


may * unintelligible; 3 but utterly impoſ- 
üble, | 


the ©" - 


— Rhokdihbin — in ner, 


ſible, that fo great a Writer could ſay any 8 _ u. 


Thing groſsly and palpably 46/urd. 
The Misfortune is, People ſit down to 
read ſuch ancient Books as the Scriptures, 
with Heads full of modern Cuſtoms and 
Ideas: And whatever they cannot adjuſt 
to them, they, through a Narrowneſs of 
Soul, reject with Scorn, as highly! improper. 
And thus it comes to paſs, (agreeable to an 
Obſervation that has been made) that often, 
when the Objectors to Revelation think 
that the ſacred Writers nod, it is only they 
themſelves that dream. Difficulties, like 
Shadows, lengthen in Propcrtion as we are 
| farther removed from the Light of An- 
tiquity; which, if it ſhone directly and 
immediately upon us, would vaniſh. Sup- 
poſing a Revelation originally given to Per- 
ſons of a different Age, Genius, and Lan- 
gSuage, it muſt be expected of Courſe, that 
there ſhould be in it ſeveral Idioms and Pe- 
culiarities of Style, as remote, as the Time 
and Country, from ours; ſeveral Alluſions 
to Uſages, then well known, but now for- 
gotten, And what muſt be, upon the Sup- 


poſal of a Revelation then given, can cer= 


tainly be no Objection, or Proof, that it was 
not then given. It would have been as much 
Enchuſiafm for the Prophete, to have de- 
elined the uſual Methods of conveying 
their Meaning, whether by ſignificant Ac- 
tions, Parables, or * a Way ſuited 

to 


Toe uſual Objections againſt 


15 au. to the Genius of thoſe early Ages; as it 


would be no to revive them, when they 
are quite out of Date. Cuſtom is always 
the Standard of Language: And that alone 
is proper, which is authoriſed by it, and 
the general Conſent; that alone improper, 
which deviates from it. No Doubt, ſeveral 
Forms of Expreſſion may ſeem uncouth 
and abſurd, merely becauſe they are not fa- 
miliarized to us; as, on the other Hand, 
fcarce any Thing ſeems %, which has been 
made familiar to us from our Infancy. No 
Doubt, there may be in the Scriptures ſome 
Images, in Appearance to us, too Sold and 
daring ; they are Plants of a hotter Soil, 
which will not bear to be tranſplanted into 
a Climate ſo unkindly as ours. But ſuch 
was the Habit of Writing, which then 
prevailed, Our Manner of Compoſition, 
however correct and accurate, would have 
ſeemed to them flat and unanimated; like 
Marble, very ſmooth and poliſhed, but 
very cold ; and which, inſtead of beget- 
ting a kindly Warmth in the Breaſt, would 
ſtrike a chilly Damp into it. It is the IH- 
breeding of the Vulgar among Criticks, to 
hugh at ary Thing Out-landith in the 


5 Dreſs of foreign, but ſacred Writers: 


Eſpecially when there are plain Proofs, 
that the Body of Revelation, whatever the 
__  Cloathing of it may be, is fearfully and 
* made by the wiſe Author 'n | 
A 
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all Things, and in his Book are all the $ it 
Members of it written, After all, were _ 

we no more intereſted in the Contents of 
the Bible, than we are in thoſe of a fa- 
vourite Claſſic, we ſhould eſteem it as, what 
it is, the nobleſt Compoſition that ever was 
_ penned, There would be acknowledged 
to be in it, as in the Works of Nature, 
ſomething, grand, auguſt, and magnificent; 
and (however irregular ſome Things may 
ſeem) far preferable to the correcter Ele- 
gances of Art, and the confined Exactneſs 
of a regular Work. The only Conſidera- 
tion, that makes us fond of every little 
Cavil, and willing, at any Rate, to depre- 
ciate it, is, what ought in Reaſon to recoms 
mend it moſt of all, that it's Contents are 
Obligatory upon us. Setting this Conſide- 
ration aſide, we ſhould make neceſſary 
Allowances for the Loſs of proper Keys, at 
this Diſtance, to unlock Difficulties; and 
condemn that Man, as an in f 
Critic, who, when there is a Cup in the — 2 
Hands of the Authors, and they pour out of the | 
/ame thoſe cordial Drops, which ſtrengthen 
every good Man's Heart, is eager to find 
and ſuck out any Dregs, or Sediments 
mixed with them; any exceptionable Part, 
any Inaccuracy, or Impropriety. It would be 
owned, that every Perſon, that read them, 
was the better for them. They would be 
univerſally 3 as ancient Authors, if 
Ta - * 
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-” . they were but Authors : The Confideration 
2 that they are likewiſe Prophets, Apoſtles, 


and. Law-givers to us, flattens our Reliſh 
for them. There are a thouſand ſhining 
Paſſages, which, if they had originally 
grown in the Gardens of Plato, or Cicero, 
would have been thought the moſt gene- 
rous Plants, that any Soil is capable of 
producing. Unhappily for them, our hea- 
venly Father hath planted them, and 
commanded us to eat of them, and live for 
ever. How admirable, in thoſe afore- 


mentioned Writers, would have ſeemed the 


indirect Manner of ſaggeſting Knowledge 
under the Veil of Parables and Allegorres ; 
that / ul, but otherwiſe ofen/rve, Truth 
might enter, as it were, by a By-path into 
the Underſtanding, when all the direct 


Avenues were ſhut up againſt it as an 


_ Enemy! How would thoſe ſtrong Paintings 


have been extolled, the leaft Praife of which 
is their Beauty! Their chief Commendation 
is, that their Beauty is made ſubſervient to 
nobler Purpoſes; and that while they en- 
tertain the Fancy with agreeable Imagery, 
they convey to us the mott beneficial Senti- 
ments, and impreſs them more deeply upon 
the Mind: Like Bloſſoms, which, though 
they ſeem to be made only to pleaſe the 
Eye, are neceflary for the Production of 
Fruit, and the Preſervation of the Seed; 
Nature concealing, a as it r:ere, it's grand End, 

5 and 
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and appearing intent to beautify the Creã- Sr u. 


tion, at the ſame Time it is benefiting it. 

It would be eaſy to multiply Inſtances 
to make it appear, that thoſe Objections, 
which are looked upon as the Reſult of a 
ſuperior Sagacity and Diſcernment, are, in 
Reality, the Effect of a profound Ignorance 


of ſacred, and ſometimes of profane, Anti- 


quity, One ſcarce indeed knows, what ſome 
People deem Objections. Trifles, light as Air, 
often fried in the Balance, and found want= 
ing, fink as deeply in unfurniſhed Minds, 
and make as much Impreſſion there, as 
Difficulties of a weightier Nature; like 
Feathers deſcending in a Void with a Force 
and Velocity equal to that of much. more 
ſubſtantial and maſſy Bodies. From this 
Set of Men you continually hear the ſtale 
Objection of David's being a Man after 
God's own Heart: And ſo he might be, 
comparatively with Saul, as to his public 
Character, in anſwering all the Purpoſes 
(the meaning of the Phraſe, affer God's 
own Heart ) which the Deity had in veſting 


him with Kingly Power, by beating down 


Idolatry, and promoting true Religion, 
which was the ſole End of the Jewiſih 
Polity. Or he might be %, even as to his 
private Character, though not in Reſpect 
of the Crime he committed; yet in Reſpect 
of the Severity of his Repentance, which 
bore Proportion to the Enormity of his 
| 0 Crime, 
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Sram. Grime, and reinſtated him in God's Fa- i 


III. 


vour; not to mention his prevailing good 


| Qualities, and the main Tenour of his Life. 
I would not diſſemble, however, that Re- 


velation, as all other Things, has it's dark, 


as well as bright Side; is a Mixture of 


Light and Darkneſs; and that, as God hag 
been pleaſed to give bright and illuſtrious 
Indications of it's Divinity to thoſe that ſeek 

after Truth with all their Soul and with 


all their Strength, he has turned the Pillar 


of the Cloud to the diſingenuous and 
perverſe. Notwithſtanding, though the Mat. 
ter of our Faith be dark or myſterious, yet 


the formal Reaſon of it is not jo, Whereas 


Facts imperfectly related in a ſummary 
View, without deſcending to Particulars, 


and therefore liable to Objections; myſte- 


rious Doctrines; the unfathomable Diſpen- 


ſations of Providence; Obſcurities occaſioned 


by Forms of ſpeaking widely different from 


ours; Accounts of the inviſible World, and 
of the Oſſices of evil Angels; theſe, and 


many other Things of which we know 


little or nothing, and therefore cannot 


affirm or deny any Thing with Certainty, are 
the formal Reaſons of Infidelity. To theſe 


Men of this Stamp retreat, as to Haunts 


impervious to the Beams of the Sun, when | 
we would ſet before them the Brightneſs 
of that Light, which aroſe wk Healing in 


us Wings, ” 
© Þ ” 


Revelation, founded in Ignorance. 
The Difference between a Chriſtian and 
a Dei ; does not conſiſt in this, that the, 


one aſſents to nothing but what is evident; 
the latter aſſents to Things inevident in 


* 
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themſebves. But here the Diſtinction lies; 


the Deiſt aſſents to Things mevident in 
themſelves, without any Ground or Reaſon. 
at all; the Chriſtian aſſents to Things 
inevident in themſelves upon the Authority of 
God. Thus the Derft believes there is 


only One Solitary Perſon in the Divine 
Nature; the Chriſtian, that there are Three: 


both Propoſitions mevident in themfetves : . 
And he, who affirms the former, no more 
perceives any neceſſary Agreement of Ideas, 
than he who maintains the latter. Nor is 


there any plauſible Plea, that can be offered 
for a Singleneſt of Perſon, but that exploded 


one of a foreign Philoſopher, viz. whatever 
zs, there is a ſufficient Reaſon appearing to 
us, why it is, rather than why it is not. 


And an ingemious Stirrer up of Doubts 


might raiſe as many Cavils againſt the 


ſolitary Unity of Perſon in an Effence 
every-where preſent, as an Antitrinitarian * 
can do againſt a Trinity of Subfftences. The 
Truth is, both theſe Doctrines are equally 
incomprehenſible- And he who rejects a 
Trinity, reſigns his Underſtanding to a 


| Propoſition, of which he has neither 
jntrinfc nor extrinſic Proofs ; he who 
admits it, believes it upon the only Proofs, 


4 that 
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chat the Nature of the Thing admits of, „ 
our Nature requires, Extrinſic ones. The 
Evidence for Chriſtianity preponderates the 
— for this plain Reaſon: becauſe 
moſt, if not all, the principal Objections 
turn upon Points, of which we are incom- 
petent Judges, But we are able to have a 

erfeft Knowledge, and form an adequate. 


Judgment, of the Evidence on which Chriſ- 
tianity ſtands. Though therefore we ought 


to abide by our Judgment where it is ſuth- 
ciently informed; we ought to lay no great 
Weight upon it, where it is inſufficient and 
unequal to the Things -to be judged of. 
We have no Right to judge where we have 


not a competent Ability to judge, For the 


Right of Judgment cannot extend beyond ; 
our Ability of judging, ; 

Suppoling it had pleaſed the: Nay, be- 
fore Glaſſes were invented, or Experiments 
made, to have given us a Syſtem of 
Natural Philgſophy, together with that of 
Religion, containing all the modern Diſ- 
coveries; what an ample Field of Ridicule 
would have been opened to little Wits? 
That Three Divine Perſons, however di einct, 
ſhould be fo united, as no other Perſons are, or 
can be; and therefore ſhould be, not ſo many 
Beings as Perſons, but one Being only, would 
have afforded but little Matter of Raillery : 
But that Millions of Animalcules, which 
have Parts een to Creatures of 
e much 
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together in one little Drop of Water, would 2 


have appeared as ridiculous an Abſurdity, as 


that of ten thouſand Spirits being at once 


upon a minute, and barely viſible Point of 


Matter. That Balaam's Aſs" ſhould ſpeak, 


would have ſupplied them, comparatively, ; 


with no great Fund of Pleaſantry; ſince a 


Cauſe is aſſigned more than equal to the 


Effect, and there was an End worthy of that 
Cauſe; viz. to let the Prophet know, in 


Conformity to the Cuſtom of that Age 
(which was, not only to notify one's 


Meaning in meer Words, but to exemplify 


it by ſome ſtriking Inſtance or Matter of 
Fact) that his Intention to ſpeak otherwiſe 
than God directed, would be of no Avail. 


For He, who could actuate the Tongue of 


the dumb Animal, and make it utter what 
articulate Sounds he pleaſed, could alſo 
overrule the Madneſs of the Prophet, and 


deprive him of any Power of going beyond the 
Word of the Lord, or ſaying more or leſs than 


he ſhould order him. But that the Body of 


Lig ht ſhould travel one hundred and four- 


5 — thouſands of Miles in the Second of a. 
Minute, as modern Philoſophers aſſert, would 
have appeared to them an abſolute Contra- 
diction; as it ſuppoſed, they would fay, the 
ſame Body to be in ſeveral Places of a pro- 
digious Diſtance almoſt at the ſame Inſtant. 


How would hey have been aſtoniſhed to hear, 
qohat 
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S»x u. What yer has been demonſtrated *, that ten 
i thouſand two hundred and fifty fix Moun- | 


* F See Keijlii Introductio ad Phyſicam, Pag. 52. 56. 


> tains (every one of which is equal to the 


higheſt Mountain in the Earth) do not con- 


| tain ſo many Grains of Sand, as one Grain of 


ſuch Sand does Particles of the Blood or 
Juices of certain Animalcules : or, that the 
ſmalleſt Portion of Matter that can be 

aſſigned might diffuſe itſelf over the ampleſt 
Extent of Space, and fill it ſo, that there 
ſhould be no Vacancy left but what was leſs 
than any given Quantity? 'TheStoicksand Epi- 
cureans would not have diverted themfelves 
with the Apoſtle, for bringing range Things 
to their Ears, when he told them of the 
Reſurrection. All their Merriment would have 
been exhauſted upon much ſtranger, if he 
had laid open to them the Secrets of Nature, 

—the ſeemingly Magical Operation of the 
Loadſtone; — that all the eſſential Parts of an 

Animal, however large, are at firſt folded up 
in a little Speck ſcarce diſcernible, and that 


it's Growth is nothing but the Unfolding 


and Expanſion of thoſe Parts which were 
contracted before; — The art of reſtoring a 


Body to it's former State, when it has been 


altered by Calcination or Diſſolution ;—that 
the Sun acts through a vaſt intermediate 
Void, where it ic not; — that the Rays of it's 
Light are reflected from a Surface which 
they never fauched, &c. One would go upon 


very 
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very ſure Grounds, before one pronounces SER M 


peremptorily, ſuch Things are abſurd, 
contradictory, and cannot poſſibly be in a 
Divine Revelation: Experience teaching us, 
that ſeveral Things in the World actually ds 
exiſt in ſuch a Manner, as we, antecedently 


= Experience, ſhould have judged impoſ- 


ſible in the Nature of the Thing. What 
is there, for Inſtance, incredible in our Sa- 
viour's MiraculousBirth ? Suppoſing us igno- 
rant of the natural Method of Generation, 

we ſhould think it as ſurprizing and incre- 
dible to the full, that a Child ſhould 'be 
produced jointly by a Male and a Female, as 
that it ſhould be produced by a Female only: 
Nor can this be more inconceivable than 
the Formation of the Firſt Man without any 
Parents at all. 

Thus far 1 hives gone, intending, at 
another Opportunity, to proſecute this 
Subject much farther ; as being ſenſible, the 
great Secret of ſpreading Infidelity conſiſts in 
unſettling Men's Minds, by raiſing Doubts 
and Cavils about the Style 3 inward Con- 
tents of Revelation. Theſe are the Intricacies 
with which they beſet us; the Thorns and 
Briars, of which unleſs the Ground be effec- 
tually cleared, whatever good Seed or Princi- 
ples may be ſown in it, they will ſpring up 

both them, choak, or ren der chem * 


SERMON IV. 
The uſual Objections againſt Reve- 
lation, founded in I [gnorance. 


| In two Sermons pRached before the Uni- 
IF of Oxford. 


I COR. i. 25. 


De Fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than Men , 
and the W, cakneſs . God 10 frronger 


tan Men. 
stan, } FAVING in a A <a Diſcourle 8 
IV. ſhewn, OT 


” That it is owing to Ignorance, that 
ſeveral Things in Revelation ſeem liable to 
re Charge of Fooliſhneſs; 3 now proceed, 


Ia, To prove, that God hath ſtamped 
the brighteſt Characters of Divinity on ſome 
Parts of Revelation, which are. INE 

moſt exceptionable. > 


The Klmighty ſeems to Arve obſerved 
the ſame Deſign in IT the Body 
of 


7 be | afuat Objeftions ag; Se. 


ral; that is to beſtow the more abundant 
, adventitivns Comelineſs on the Members of 


it, which ſeem to have no 'Comelinels, in | 


themſelves. 
Thus, *for Naa che Accounts of 
frequent Appearances of God or his Angels 
to Men in the earlieſt Ages (ſometimes 
upon Occaſions ſeemingly not very extraor- 
dinary) have been thought as incredible as 
ſo many Legendary Tales; and we are aſked, 
if we could digeſt ſo much of the Mar- 


vellous 1n any _ Book? God, however, 
would not lay the Firſt of Mankind under 


a Neceſlity either of having no Religion, or 


of erring in the grand and fundamental 


Articles of it: which muſt unavaidably 


have been the Caſe, without frequent 


Intercourſes with Heaven, and Aſſiſtances 
from thence; they, unpractiſed in the Arts 
of Reaſoning, and unfurniſhed with Materials 
for it, being utterly unable to reaſon out a 
Syſtem of true Religion, or even to prove 


the Unity of God. Rean, in the Infancy 
of the World, was not capable of going 


alone, and therefore moſt probably was d 


by the Hand; guided and ſupported by the 
great Parent of all Things. . How could 
it be expected, that a Set of recent Mortals, 
wholly employed in the neceſſary Accom- 
modations of Life, having few Ideas, and 
not Leiſure to acquire more, ſhould raiſe 


weir 
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8 ; = x. their Minds above ſenſible Impreſſions to the 


Diſcovery of one Invifible Supreme Being, 
and of the Worſhip due to him only; 
when of two ſuch Men as Julian and 
Celſus, who enjoyed the Advantage of the 
Obſervations and Reaſonings of all precede- 
ing Ages, one of them * could invocate the 
Sun as the ſupreme Deity; and the other | 
make the following Objection to the Feiſh 

Religion: © Thoſe ftupid Shepherds” (ſays 
this great Maſter of Reaſon) and Herdſ- 

% men, following Moſes as their Leader, 
and being impoſed upon by his unpoliſh'd 
% Frauds, were induced to believe (won- 
« derful Stupidity!) that there was only 
& one God?” Thus what is thought an 
Ozzedton, turns out an illuſtrious Prof for 
the Truth of Revelation. Here is a Matter 
of Fact, for which there is Hiſtorical 
Evidence, that there was, in the early Ages 
of the World, a Religion plain, ſimple, and 
true, as far as it went. Frequent Inter- 
courſes with the Deity, and Meſſages from 
Heaven, give an eaſy and ſatisfactory 
Solution of this Fact, of which no other 
poſſible Solution can be given. However 
extraordinary a Thing the Introduction of the 
| Deity may be upon the Drama of Nature; 
here it is abſolutely neceſſary to unravel 


9 Julianus ad Regem Solem, Orat. IV. 
1 Celſus apud Originem, Pag. 17, 18. Ed. Canal. 


the 
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the Difficulty. I might obſerve further, * 2 
that no other Reaſon but this can be given, 
why the Jews alone ſhould adhere to the 


Worſhip of one God, and be a ſtanding 
Teſtimony againſt Idolatry amidſt an ido- 
latrous World. Repeated Interpoſitions of 
the Deity being to them, what Improve- 
ments in every Branch of Literature are to 
us; enabling us to demonſtrate the Being, 
Attributes and Providence of God, and the 
Homage due to him : So that even Natural 
Religion could not have been introduced into 
the World, and preſerved in it, without 
Jupernatural Inſtruction. 

Thus again, however aſtoniſhing a Mat- 
ter of Fact the Deluge may appear to be; 
it muſt be admitted as ſuch, becauſe it is as 
well atteſted as any Thing in Antiquity: 
and whoever admits this Inſtance of God's 
Diſpleaſure, which involved the Innocent 
as well as Guilty in one promiſcuous Doom; 
cannot, with any Colour of Reaſon, object 
to the utter Exciſion of the Idolatrous 
Nations (when they had filled up the Meaſure 
of their Iniquittes} by his Command who 
could, and would, in another World make a 
Difference between the unoffending Perſon 
and the Preſumptuous Sinner. 

Thus again ſome Parts of the Fewiſh 
Law prove themſelves, and ſhine with an 
original unborrowed Evidence, as thoſe 

relating 
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S all the Males. to the Temp 2 of Feruſalem - 
three Times a Year; — — i 
Chariots, &c. they being ſuch, as no wi 


Lawgiver would enact, nor any Nation 


ſubmit to, without an abſolute Certainty of 


a Standing Divine Interpoſition: and what- 


ever intrinſic Brightneſs theſe are attended 
with, they diffuſe it over the whole Body 
of the Lax. 

Again, nothing Wo Furniſhed an ampler 
Handle for Exceptions, than thoſe Ways 


which. the Prophets made uſe of to notify 


the Will of God; as if they denoted a 


frantic Turn of Mind. Now the exact 


and punctual Correſpondency between the 
Prophecy and the ſubſequent Events, plainly 
proves that God. ſpoke by the Mouth of his 
Prophets; and it is demonſtrable, that 
thoſe, whoſe Writings are inſpired by God, 
cannot, in thoſe Writings, be guilty of an 
Abſurdity. But there is no Demonſtration 
that thoſe Schemes of Diſcourſe, which the 
Prophets uſed, carried any Indication of 
Frenzy. It being the only Indication of 
Frenzy, in Modes of Expreſſion and Dreſs, 


not to fall in with received Cuſtoms, as far 


as they are innocent. It was cuſtomary 
among the Orientals (and among other Na- 


tions too, as appears from the old Way of 


n Leagues and Covenants, from the 
| AQ 
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A& of the Phocaans; to which Horace * gen Me 
alludes in his Epodes, and even from, TV. 1 
Pilates waſhing his Hands) to communicate 5 
theirSentiments by Typical Signs and n= 
bolical Repreſentations, in order to impreſs 
them with more Energy, They uſed to 

ſpeak to the Eyes, by Actions expreſſive 

of their- Meaning. Abſurdity is either, 
what is ſo in z:/elf, ſomething that contra- 

dicts a confeſſed Principle or Concluſion 

of Reaſon, and this is unchangeably the 

ſame at all Times and Places: Or it is 

what is relatively ſo in Regard to Time, 
Place and Perſon. In the latter Senſe it is 

of no fixed Nature, but an arbitrary Term; 
That being abſurd in ſome Circumſtances, 

which would be very proper, if Things 
were differently circumſtanced. As for Ab- 
ſurdities of the former Kind, I know not 

any Thing in the Emblematical Actions of 

the Prophets that carries the leaſt Appear- 

ance of Sin or Immorality, except that of 
Hgſea's taking a Wife of Whoredams : 
which, though but an Appearance, is ob- 
viated, if we conſider the promiſcuous Uſe 

of the Imperative and Future in the He- 

| brew Tongue. For the Words may be 
rendered, not, Take thee a Me, c. but, 

Thou wilt take a Wife; a Prediction, 

not a Command : and the Senſe may be, 


Hor. Lib. .Epodon, Od. XVI, ver. 25, 26. 
Sed j juremus in hæc; ſimul ins ſaxa renarint 
Vadis Jevata, ne redite ſit neſas. 
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Sx x M. © I foreſee, that in fo corrupt and degene- | 


IV. 


which obviouſly and immediately appear to 


“ rate an Age thou wilt chuſe a Woman 
„ who will prove unfaithful to her Conju- 
« pal Vow.” And as for Abſurdities of 
the latter Kind, let it be conſidered ; that 
however untoward an Aſpect theſe Modes 
of Converſe and Vehieles of Senſe may now 
have; if they were accommodated to the 
Taſte of the Eaſtern Nations, they were 

worthy of thoſe who were ſingular in No- 
thing but Goodneſs, and wiſhed they were 
not ſingular even in that; complying with 
their Countrymen in every Thing, their 
Sins only excepted, and reſiſting unto Death, 

rather than comply in thoſe. Several 
Cuſtoms, which now univerſally prevail, 
would ſeem quite as abſurd, were we in 


another Point of View. But as in a Veſſel, 


where all things move alike, nothing ſeems. 


to move at all: So where every one com- 
plies with ſomething irreconcileable to the 


ſtrict Rigour of Reaſon, it ſeems as if none 
did fo. In a Word, the Arguments for 
the Inſpiration of the Prophets are founded 


on good Senfe, which is the /ame Yefterday, 


To-day, and for ever But the Objections 
againſt them, are only Objections againſt 


the Age in which they wrote, and to which 


they adapted their Diſcourſes; mere Preju- 
dices of our Time and Country. 
Thoſe Fruths do not affect us moſt, 


be 
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5 be ſuch. We are then moſt pleafed when 8 = = ». 
we are agreeably undeceived in findin ahh 

ſomething, which bore a Reſemblance of 
Error, turn out, upon a ſtricter Scrutiny, a 
manifeſt Truth. And how many ſurprizing 
Truths have been diſcovered, which once 
looked like Impoſſibilities? Some formerly 
conceived it abſolutely impoſſible, that 
MNMabß's Ark ſhould contain all the Creatures 
neceſſary to repleniſh the Earth. But now 

the Capacity of it to this Purpoſe hath been 
even demonſtrated, and Infidelity is for 5 
ever ſilenced on that Head. And when ſo 
many Stumbling- blocks have been removed 
by the Sagacity of former Times, this would 
incline one to think that thoſe Intricacies, 
which remain, may, in Proceſs of Time, 
receive a ſatis factory Solution. The more 
wonderful and aſtoniſhing any Thing in the 

Bible is; the more likely one would think 
it is, that it ſhould be true: becauſe it 
more evidently bears the Signature and Im- 
preſs of Him who only is wonderful, and only 
| deeth wondrous and aſtoniſhing Things, and © 
doeth nothing but what is ſo. Why ſhould - 5 
we expect, when every Atom in the Creation 0 
is big with Wonders, confounding our rea- 
ſoning Powers and inexplicable to Man, 
that Revelation ſhould be entirely free from 
every Thing of that Nature ? But whatever 
ſtrange Things ſome may ſuppoſe the Chriſ- 
tian Religion to contain; it would be 

9 much 


* 
| 
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much ſtranger than all of them put together, 
that, though Man was deſigned by God 


to be a religious as well as ſocial Creature, 


no true Religion was any where profeſſed 
from the beginning of the World to the 


preſent Times: which yet muſt be the 


Caſe, if Chriſtianity be not true, For 


Chriſtianity hath, at leaſt, every Signature 
of Truth ſtamped upon it, with which any 
other Religion, ſuppoſed to be true, be it the 
Patriarchal or Fewiſh, comes recommended 
to us. So that if we diſcard Chriſtianity, we 
muſt take away along with it every other 


Religion that can make any rational Preten- 


ſions to Divinity. As for natural Religion, 


It never was profeſſed or eftabliſhed any 


where, pure and unmixed ; nor 1s it calcu- 


lated for Men in active Life, to whom the 


Reſtraints of Religion are moſt neceſſary. 
Such Men might ſay, We cannot ſatisfy 


„ gurſelves with abſtract Notions of God's 


„Mercy in general, which leave us unde- 
„ termined how far it may extend, as 


directed by infinite Wiſdom : We want to 
“ have Mercy particularized, or reduced to 


e our particular Caſe. If indeed a Perſon 


&« roſe from the. Dead and aſcended into 


Heaven, we could eaſily, on his authentic 


« Declaration, believe that he came down 


„ from Heaven to ſave Sinners. 7 


« would be Mercy, not in Idea only; 
« would be Mercy realized in Matter of 
"0 Fact. 
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« Fact. It would not be an airy, fleetirig, 8 
* unſubſtantial Notion of which our groſſer ap 
„ Underſtandings could lay no Hold; it 
« would be Mercy ſubſtantiated and em 
< bodied; deſcending from Above, that It 
« might conduct us thither. _ 

It is allowed in Philoſophy, that a Courſe 
olf repeated Experiments is of more Weight 

to confirm any Theory, than all the 
abſtracted Reaſonings that can be invented, 
independently on them: Juſt ſo in Divinity: 

_ thoſe Hopes that are grounded on a Courſe 


of miraculous Facts (a kind of Experiments 


performed by an Almighty Hand) are much 
better ſupported than any built on mere 
Speculation. The Mind is got too high 
on the Wing, and can find Nothing to reſt 
upon in thoſe airy Regions, in which it is 
ſoaring. Suppoling, as ſome have ſuppoſed, 
the Præ-exiſtence of our Souls; and that 
they ſpeculated then, as we do now, from 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God; ho-. 
natural would it be for them, before they 
were embodied, to draw a fine Picture of 
this World, to which the Original had no 
Likeneſs ? How unlikely that they ſhould 
expect to go through ſuch a Scene of Igno- 
rance, Miſery and moral Imperfection as 
there really is in it; where Happineſs, like 
the Sun, is generally within our View but 
never within our Reach? Now ſetting Re- 
velation aſide, why might not we as well 


9 | be 
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be deceived by mere Speculation with 
Regard to a future World, and our Allot- 
ment of Happineſs there; as we ſhould 


certainly have been in Regard to this, had 


our Souls reaſoned in a State prz-exiſtent to 


it? We muſt, without the Help of Scrip- 


ture, form a future World of our own 
Imagination, to which, as it is in itſelf, it 
may bear no more Correſpondence, than the 
World of a foreign Philoſopher did to that 
of Nature. Nor muſt we expect that God's 


Creation or Revelation ſhould exactly coin- 


cide with the Creatures of our own Fancy. 
The beſt Arguments to prove God the 
natural Governor of the Univerſe, are 


brought from the Univerſe itſelf: but the 


beſt Arguments to prove him the moral 


Governor of it (without which it will be 
of little Avail to prove him the natural 
Governor) are perhaps deducible from 
Scripture; the only original Book that 


conſiders the World as God's World; as 


under his extraordinary Providence. If we 


look backward to the Creation, we find a- 


gradual Diſcovery of God's Will, and a 


whole Succeſſion of Prophecies, ſome darker, 
ſome clearer, all pointing to, and centering 


in, the grand and ultimate Event of the 


Redemption, to which ſeveral intermediate 


ones refer. Add to this thoſe of a diſtin 
Nature, concerning the Downfall of certain 


in Kingdoms, States, and Cities, 
all 


. 
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all circumſtantially foretold and exactly 8 * 
accompliſhed, And if we look forward I ; 
from that Tra, we muſt obſerve a long : 
continued Chain of Predictions beyond the 
Reach of human Knowledge; ſuch as thoſe 
relating to the Propagation and Continuation 
of | Chriſtianity to the End of the World; 
the Reign of Antichriſt ; the Diſperſion ; 
and Reſtoration of the Jews; when all 
Kingdoms ſhall become the Lord's Kingdom, 
and all his Enemies be put under bis Feet. 
Several of which being already fulfilled, | 
give us abundant Reaſon to expect, that the | 
reſt will, in due Time, receive their Com- 
pletion. And, whoever attentively weighs 
the Internal Evidences, will perceive they 
outweigh the Objections from the Internal 
Contexture of Revelation: to which if the 
External Proofs be added, the Scale turns 
with a vaſt Preponderancy in Favour of 
Chriſtianity. It is a ſtupendous, compli- 
cated Scheme, and ſuch as could never 
have entered into the Head of Uninſpired 
Man; beginning from Eternity, carried on 
with great Uniformity, and ending only 1 74 
where all Things are loſt, as to our Know- 
ledge, in Eternity. Whatever Exceptions 
may be raiſed againſt this or that Prophecy; 
it appears upon the whole, that none could 
have formed, and thus far executed, ſo 
uniform a Plan reaching throughout all 
* but that Being alone whoſe Views 
VF extend 


* 
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Ss 5 u. extend throughout all Ages, from Ever 
— laſting to Everlaſting. And could we take 
in the whole Compaſs of Providence from 
firſt to laſt, tracing each Link of the Chain; 
we might find there was not only a Con- 
ſiſtency, there was even a Connection 
between all revealed Truths. Truth, like 
a large Diamond, would be moſt beautiful 
could it be had by us unbroken ; each Part 
lending a Luftre to it's neighbouring Parts, 
and receiving it back from them ; and all 
of them conſpiring in a ſocial Union to 
brighten and ennoble the whole, But ſuch 
is the Poverty of our Underſtanding, that 
not being able to be at a ſufficient Expence 
of Thought to purchaſe it whole and 
undivided ; we are forced to content our- 
ſelves with ſome disjointed and independent 
Parts of it. But, 


IIA, Let us ſuppoſe there are bing 
Things not ſtrictly reconcileable to Reaſon, 
and ſome Inconſiſtencies in little incidental 
Matters and Points of no Conſequence : 
Chriſtianity, nevertheleſs, ſtands upon a 
firm Baſis, as long as the principal Evidences 
for it remain unſhaken, and the weightier 
Matters are worthy of God. 

All ſeeming Contradi&ions as to Hiſto- 
rical Accounts, minute Circumſtances of 
Facts, and other incidental Paſſages, have 
been reconciled with a Clearneſs really ſur- 


prizing; + 
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prizing; and much more than could be rea- 8 15* 


ſonably expected as to Books written at ſuch 
a Diſtance of Time; when ſeveral Records, 
which threw Light into theſe Matters, are 
entirely loſt. But ſuppoſing this had not, 
or could not, be done; let it be conſidered, 
that it was not God's Deſign in giving a 


Revelation, to ſecure his Creatures from 
every Error however inſignificant ; but to 
ſecure them, if not wanting to themſelves, 
from Errors of a moral and religious 
Nature. God's Goodneſs, in publiſhing 
his Will, only obliged him to inſpire the 


Writers ſo far, as to anſwer all the valuable 
Purpoſes of publiſhing his Will. Which 
is effectually done by giving us, what we 


have in the Scriptures, a full, unerring 
Syſtem of moral and religious Doctrines; 


eee with a ſufficient Certainty of Fact 


to confirm them, and . Motives to 


enforce them, 


This being once granted, though the 


Scriptures ſhould not be univerſally and in- 
fallibly exact in every Point, yet they are 
as exact as they need to be; infallibly 


exact as to all the beneficial Tens of a 


Revelation. It is, I hope, no dangerous; 
tho' needleſs Conceſſion, to ſuppoſe, that 


the Stewards of the Myſteries of God, like 


wiſe Managers of an ample Eſtate, were 
punctual and careful in their Oeconomy as 


to the main Concern; but, amidft their 


c 
5 great 
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SEN A. great Abundance of ſpiritual Riches, did 
not attend to every Article of frivolous 
Expence; the Omiſſion of which drew no 
Manner of bad Conſequence after it. It 
is not incumbent upon us in our Diſputes 

with Deiſts to prove, that Moſes, the Pro- 

pbets and Evangeliſis were inſpired to ſuch 
a Degree as to be to a Tittle infallible as 
Hiſtorians. It is enough to prove that they 
were ſo as Prophets, Laugivers, and Perſons 
making known the Will of God; and 

that, as Hiſtorians, he guided them fo 
far, that they ſhould not be guilty of any 

- momentous Eſcapes or Inadvertencies ; it 
being abſurd to think, that when God gave 
a Religion built upon Facts, he would leave 
the Writers to themſelves in relating thoſe 
Facts upon which it is built; ſo as to fall 
into ſuch Inconſiſtencies as would affect 
the Credit of the Relators, and deſtroy the 
Credibility of the Relation. : 

It was no more ſtrictly neceſſary, that 
the Deity ſhould guard againſt trivial 
Errors, than that he ſhould reveal uſeleſs 

Truths: it is enough that he hath diſco- 
vered Truth as far as it is important to our 
Happineſs ; and prevented Error, as far as 

it is of an hurtful Tendency. An extra- 
ordinary Aſſiſtance is ſeldom vouchſafed 

when ſuch an Aſſiſtance is not material : 
and certainly it was no very material 
* that the — and Apoſtles ſhould 
be 
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be ſecured from Miſtakes that were not 8 * & M. 


material; no more than it was ſo, that 
Providence ſhould ſuperintend all ſucceeding 
Tranſcribers, and preſerve them from ſuch 
Errata, as do not in the leaſt defeat the 
- original Intention of Revelation, or affect 
one eſſential Point. The grand Point is, 
whether we have ſatisfactory Evidence that 
Chriſtianity is a Revelation from God 
containing every thing neceſſary to ſecure 
his Favour and our Happineſs; not, whether 
it be a Revelation given us exactly in the 
ſame Way and Manner that we may imagine 
it ſhould have been; and with that Degree 
of Clearneſs, Fulneſs and Freedom from 
every Stumbling-block as we might have 
expected: For it has been proved *, that 
God does not, in the Courſe of his Provi- 
dence, diſpenſe other Bleſſings to us in the 
ſame Way and Manner as we, previoully 
to Experience, ſhould have expected. 
The Queſtion therefore between the 
Deijſis and us being not, whether the Inſpi- 
ration of the Scriptures be univerſal as to 
every Thing however inconſiderable; but, 
whether it be ſo ſufficient as to take in all 
Points that have a Relation to Faith and 
Practice; ſo ſufficient, that we may abſo- 
lutely depend upon it in every intereſting 
Concern: to ſet Chriſtianity aſide, it muſt 


* See Biſhop BUTLER's Analog 2 Part I. Ch. 3- 
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not be be proved that the inſpired Writers 
have erred in Points of no Conſequence, 
and upon which nothing depends: (for this 
would only prove that God left them to 

themſelves in thoſe Caſes, and did not 


interpoſe where there was no Occaſion for 


him to interpoſe.) It muſt be demonſtrated 
that they have erred in the weightier Points, 


which make Revelation a Matter worthy 


to be received of all Men; or in the main 
Subſtance of ſome Fact, upon which the 
Truth of Revelation depends. Unleſs they 


can do this, they will only, like the Serpent, 


bite the Heel, or give a Wound (far from 
being incurable) to Religion in it's lower 
or leſs noble Parts; without þrui/ng it's 
Head, or hurting it in the 26. 8855 vital and 


conſtituent Parts. 


But we will ſuppoſe their Charges of an 
higher Nature; Charges of Repugnances 
to Reaſon, Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities 
in Matters of Moment. Now the Queſtion 
is, whether theſe Abſurdities which they 
object, relate to Things of whoſe Nature we 


are fully apprized. We are fully apprized 
of the Nature of Moral Evidence, it being 


that, upon which we % and muſt act in the 
daily Courſe of Life: and we cannot reject, 
what has ſo high a Degree of it as Chriſ- 
tianity hath, without embracing Abſurdities: 
Abſurdities as to a Point with the Nature 


of — we are fully acquainted, and 


there- 8 
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| therefore, we may be ſure Abſurdities really s 
fuch. We cannot, for Inſtance, reject _ 
divine Faith without cancelling all human, 


and breaking the Chain which connects 


Man to Man: a monſtrous Abſurdity moſt 
certainly, and big with fatal Conſequences. 
But if the Abſurdities charged upon Chriſ- 
tianity relate to Points of which we are 
not thoroughly apprized; Nothing is more 
common, than in ſuch Points to imagine 
Abſurdities where there are none, and 


therefore they may be imaginary, not real 


Impoſſibilities. Thus an ignorant American 
would think it abſolutely impoſſible that 
our Thoughts might, without any oral 
Meſſage, be conveyed from our Country 
to his. The Reaſon is, he wants an Idea, 
the Idea of Letters or Characters; which, 
as ſoon as he hath acquired, the ſeeming 
Impoſſibility vaniſheth. And how many 
Ideas may we want, as to Things above 
our Ken, or Imperfectly revealed; which, 
ſuppoſing we were Maſters of them, would 
clear up every ſeeming Repugnancy to 
| Reaſon? Thus again a Perſon unacquainted 
with Painting would deem it impoſſible, 
that an even Canvaſs ſhould exhibit what 
is uneven, the human Body with all its Pro- 
minences and Depreſſions. A Stranger to 
Mathematics would think it a groſs Abſur- 
dity to aſſert, that two Lines ſhould be ever 


ee one another, without a Poſſi- 
| bility 


n 
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Sx M, bility of meeting. That there are Quan- 
| IV. tities infinitely ſmall, ſome of which are 
| infinitely greater than others; that there is 
a ſeries of them, each infinitely leſs than 

the preceding, and infinitely more conſide- 

rable than the following, approaching 

nearer and nearer, in an endleſs Progreſſion 

to Nothing, which yet they never arrive at: 

Theſe are Truths which would be looked 

upon by Men unſkilled in Algebraic Calcula- 

tions, as the Reveries of a diſtempered 
Mind, but are thought, by the great Maſ- 

ters af Science, to be Proofs of. the Extent 

of human Underſtanding, and the utmoſt 
Efforts of our Abilities. 

What then ? Would you have us to ad- 

mit any Thing that contradicts any clear 
Principle or evident Concluſion of Reaſon ? 

No, I would have you act agreeably to the 

clear Dictates of Reaſon; it being a clear 
Dictate of Reaſon, that partial and imper- 

fect Views may, and often do, occaſion an 
Appearance of Wrongneſs and Abſurdity, 
which a full comprehenſive Knowledge of 

the whole Caſe entirely removes. Theſe 
Appearances of Abſurdities are but Sha- 

dows, which are owing to a Privation of 

Light, or that the Li oht does not diffuſe 
itſelf over the whole Body of Truth, which 
has tous it's dark as well as bright Side. 

1 | We ſhould remember that we know many 
b - Things but in Part; that the moſt exten- 


live 
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and that, when it 1s arrived at it's full wy 


Height, the Man cannot, however much 
Thought he may take, add one Cubit to 
the Stature or Size of it: that though we 
may ſhorten the Line of our Knowledge, as 
we may do that of our Lives, by our own 
Default, we cannot extend it beyond the 
Period aſſigned by God: Or if we could, 
it would be but Labour and Sorrow : The 
Deity ſometimes being equally gracious in 
what he has hidden from our Eyes, as in 
what he hath revealed to them. ; 

After all, ſuch an Anſwer as this is ſuf- 
ficient as to moſt, if not all; of the Ob- 
jections againſt the main Articles of our 
Belief. And ſuch an Anſwer as this, plain 
Senſe, without much Learning, might ſug- 
gen. « Such a moral Evidence, as there | 

is for Chriſtianity, is eaſy to be under- 
<« ſtood; and ſuch moral Evidence is the 


© only Guide of Life; that by which our 


* Conduct is influenced, and our Behaviour 
determined in all practical Caſes. Upon 
this therefore I will reſt, as God intend- 
« ed I ſhould do: Whereas your Objec- 
tions againſt the Poſſibility of a general 
* ReſurreQion, the Redemption, the Tri- 
«© nity and other fundamental Doctrines, 
« depend upon metaphyſical Intricacies, of 
„ which we, the Bulk of Mankind, are no 
„ Judges at all, whether there be not ſome 

« Flaw 
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are, it may be, but very incompetent 
Judges. Shall I then be determined to 
{et Revelation aſide, upon the Account 
of what I do not underſtand at all, and 
Men of great Reach of 'Thought under- 
ſtand but in Part, viz. fine-ſpun Subtil- 


ties of Diſputation ? Or ſhall I adhere 
to it upon the Account of, what are eaſy 


to be underſtood, moral Proofs ? thofe 
very Proofs, which are a L:yght unto my. 
Paths, and direct my ſteps in the com- 
mon Purſuits of Life ? Whatever Value 
you may ſet on your laboured Deduc- 
tions, and a long Chain of abſtruſe Rea- 
ſoning (as ſome do upon far-fetched and 
coſtly Rarities) yet ſuch is the Goodneſs 
of God, that thoſe Arguments are gene- 
rally the beſt, which are the eaſieſt 
of Apprehenſion; ; as that Food is ſo, 
which is che caſieſt of Digeſtion. Away 


then with your abſtracted Arguments 


againſt Religion, by which you, the D/ 


puters of this World, can throw a ſtudied 


Obſcurity over any great Truth, how- 


ever clear, and give a plauſible Turn to 


any Falſhood, however palpable. They 


ſeem to me to be mere Trials of Skill 


and Dexterity, and are not, I have heard, 


quite ſo good as thoſe of an ancient 


Philoſopher * againſt the Pofibility of 


4 See Bayle's Dictionary in the Article ZENO. 
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„ apainſt the Reality of Matter : Arguments 
« however that ws baffle a very wiſe 
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« Man, though they would not convince 


“ even a very weak one. Duſt they are, 
« raiſed to obſcure more important Truths, 
« and to Duſt they muſt return; or, after 
« having been troubleſome for a while, 


« fall, unregarded, to the Ground. Moral 


« Evidences, on the other Hand, are 


“ ſuited to my Capacity, and much better 


« fitted to enſure a laſting Conviction to 
& Creatures ſo formed as Men are, than 


any of thoſe ſpecious Kinds of arguing, 


„ which are ſet up in Oppolition to them. 
They are a Lantern to my Feet, near at 
Hand, and portable to my Memory: 

« whereas Metaphyſical Proofs, be they 


« never ſo good, are like the fixed Stars; ; 


© which, though they may enlighten 
« Beings, that move in an Orb much 


* ſuperior, afford little or no Light * 


“ Perſons in my low Situation.” 

We are guilty of no Immorality in ſup- 
poſing the Reaſon, why we cannot conquer 
an Objection, to be, not that the Objection 


is unanſwerable in itſelf, but that we wm | 


ſufficient Forces of Underſtanding 
conquer it, or perhaps fufficient Skill ry 
conduct and manage thoſe Forces we have 


* See Berkeley s Dialogues between. Hylas and Philetoas. 
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8. x u. to the beſt Advantage: 5 Nay, in ſo doing 


— ve ſhew our Modeſty : 


3 4 


confirmed by. 


7 he ufual O herne againſt 


wiſhed, that ſome great Pretenders to 


Knowledge were Maſters of the moſt 
valuable Part of it, that Part which teaches 
them Humility ; the Knowledge of their 


total Ignorance in many Things; and their 


partial Ignorance as to all the reſt, But 
we are guilty of an Immorality of a very 
deep Dye in refuſing to ſubmit to Moral 
Certainty; it being confeſſedly criminal for 
any Man to do that in any Caſe, which, if 
all Men were to do in every other Caſe, 


would interfere with the general Happineſs, 


and ſubvert the very Pillar on which 
Society reſts. 


Since the World began no one Inſtance 
can be given, that any Man was miſled by 
truſting to ſuch Proofs as Chriſtianity is 
For whoever has been 
miſled, it was not by yielding his Aﬀent to 
Moral Evidence as ſuch, but by yielding it 
when it was not perfect in it's Kind, when 


it wanted ſome of the Ingredients, which 
enter into that of Chriſtianity. But Num- 
bers have been deceived by truſting to 


ſpeculative Reaſonings of a finer Texture; 
and Men of ſuperior and exalted Senſe have 
fallen into Errors, from which common 


Senſe has ſecured the reſt of Mankind. 


The Proofs for Revelation have ſhone 


the brighter to every rational Enquirer, the 
8 more 


And it were to be 


re 
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Revelation, founded in Ignorance. 


more they have been of late canvaſſed, ex- 


amined, and controverted. Controverſy and 
Oppoſition having been to them, what the 
Wind is to the Plumage in Tadian Crowns. 


The Plumes, however beautiful, never ap- 
Pear to the beſt Advantage, while they con- 
tinue unmoved and undiſturbed : The rude 
Diſturbance and Agitation of the Wind ſets 

them in Variety of Lights, opens and 


unfolds them, and calls forth into View the 
whole Strength of their Luſtre, and every 
Beauty, which, during the Calm, eſcaped 
the Obſervation. 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving; that 
what hath been ſo often ſaid upon the 


Works of Nature, holds as true in Regard 
to the Scriptures, vig. A ſuperficial and 


flender Acquaintance with them may tempt 


a Man to Infidelity ; but an accurate, in- 
timate Knowledge of them, and a thorough 
Inſight into their Contents, brings the Mind 
back to a firm Belief, and makes us ac- 
knowledge and adore the great Author of 

them. 
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To whom 3 as is moſt due, 
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MARK xvi. 16. 


p | He that believeth not ſhall be 3 
„„ Is has been thought an bard Saying 
V. though it be our Bleſſed Saviour's, 


hen he commiffioned his Apoſtles to 
preach the Goſpel to every Creature, It will 
be neceſlary therefore, 


Th, To confider with what n 
the Propoſition is to be underſtood; how 
far, and in what Points Unbelief is highly 
dangerous; and whether in ſome Caſes we 
may not charitably ſappoſe, that favourable 
Abatements will be made. 


Ildy, To ſhew the Reaſonableneſs of 
the Propoſition properly qualified and ex- 


lained, and the numerous ill Conſequences 
of Unbelief. After which J ſhall, 


IIIaſy, Offer a few occaſional Reflexions, 
which ariſe from the Subject Matter of my 


Diſcourſe. 
I begin 


The Athucetian Creed 4 juſt ied. 


1 begin with my firſt Propoſition. 

Though Ignorance, in many Caſes, be 
abſolutely unavoidable, there being ſeveral 
Truths quite out of the Reach of our 
Underſtanding ; ; yet a Man, generally 
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Sen 


ſpeaking, in plain and important Points 


may ſtand clear of Error. Becauſe Error 
implies a wrong Judgment; and Men are 


not under a ſtrict Neceſſity of judging, : 


where they have not Evidence; or of judg- 


ing any farther, than they have Evidence. 


Error therefore, material Error, is com- 
monly owing to the Want of Care, and 
Attention proportionable to the Moment of 


the Subject; or to ſome predominant Paſ- 

ſion, which diſcolours the genuine Appear- 

ances of Things. It is the common Caſe 
of Men, that when they are not determined 


by that Sufficiency of Evidence, which 


is fully laid before them, they are actuated 


by ſomething elſe than an ingenuous Love 


of Truth. And our Saviour takes here 


into Conſideration the common Caſe of 
Unbelievers, leaving it to the general Appre- 
henſion of Mankind to except (which they 
are apt enough to do) ſome few extraordi- 
nary Caſes. 


In the ſame Senſe : are to be RO i | 


the following Clauſes in the Creed, com- 
monly called the Athanafian ; © which 
„Faith, except every One do keep whole 
#6 and undefiled, without Doubt he ſhall 


H 3 i 66 * : 


77 he Damiatory de i * 


SRM. periſh everlaſtingly.” And again, « This 
Pa ge, is the Catholic Faith, which except a 
Man believe faithfully, He cannot be 
t faved.” Theſe are to be underſtood, 
like ſome other general Propoſitions, with 
proper Reſerves, to ſoften and qualify the 
ſeeming Harſhneſs of them. The Neceſ- 
ſity of believing theſe Truths is only a 
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ſince the Church of England declares Bap- 
tiſm itſelf to be only Swan ly neceſſary ta 
Salvation (charitably leaving Room for 
particular Caſes, ſuch as may reaſonably be 
excepted) She ought to be underſtood in 
the ſame Senſe, when She pronounces the 
ſame Neceſſity, though on another Subject, 
Our Saviour ſays expreſsly, that except 4 
Man be born of Water, and the Spirit, He 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. 'This 
is a general Propoſition, like thoſe in the 
Creed: Yet no one, except the Papiſis, ever 
interpreted it in ſo rigid and narrow a 
Senſe, as that Infants, who died before 
Baptiſm could be had, ſhould periſh for the 
Want of it. If Diſbelief proceeds from 
Perverſeneſs of Will; Perverſeneſs of Will 
is a great Crime; and all Crimes, without 
Repentance, are damnable: But if it does 
not proceed from Perverſeneſs of Will, if it 
ariſes from Incapacity, or Want of the 
neceſſary Means of Inſtruction; ſuch Want 
of Faith is involuntary, and What i is invo- 
luntary 


general Neceſſity, like that of Baptiſm, And 


8 Aare © reed od uid. 


SOL cannot be ſinful, But it was 
foreign to the Deſign of the Creed to take | 
Notice of this Reſtriction i in this particular 
Caſe, which is applicable to all Caſes in 
general, whether of Belief or Practice. 


Suppoſing any Man ſhould aſſert, that | 


puniſhes hereafter ; the Aſſertion, I ſuppoſe, 
would ſcarce be thought too harſh even by 


all Per rſecutors, if impenitent, ſhould. be. ; 


Men of great Moderation ; yet even here, 


à Diſtinction is to be made between thoſe 


who offend of malicious Wickedneſs, and 


thoſe who do it in the Simplicity of their 


Hearts, Perſecution may be either the 


| Reſult of a wicked Heart; or it may be 


the Product of an over-heated and diſtem- 


pered Brain; and in this Caſe may become 
the Object of God's Mercy. However 


the Doctrine, that Perſecutors, as well as 
other Criminals, are obnoxious to the divine 


Diſpleaſure, may be laid down in general 


Terms, without clogging it with particular 


Exceptions. Caſes of unconquerable Pre- 


judices, and unavoidable Ignorance, like 


Caſes of Neceſſity, are always implied; 


and therefore need not be particularly 


pointed out. It is thus the Scriptures have 


inculcated Obedience in general to thoſe 


that are ſet over us; without ſpecifying 
thoſe extraordinary Ny” critical Caſes, which 


might warrant Reſiſtance, and make a 


Change of Government neceſſary : becauſe 
Nm 
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Promiſe, 


formance of it. 


"The — Clay 


ble 
aggrieved are rather apt to imagine ſuch a 
Criſis, when there is none, than not to find 
out, when it really is. 

Thoſe who condemn the Creed 27 not 


excepting Caſes where Unbelief could not 


be helped, might, with more Juſtice per- 
haps, have found Fault with ſuch an Ex- 


ception as a ridiculous, as well as a needleſs 


Singularity, without any Precedent to coun- 
tenance it in any Body of Laws: where 
utter Inability is always underſtood of 
Courſe to be a ſufficient Excuſe; and, when 
it can be made to appear, always pardoned. 


Nay, they might perhaps have objected, 


that we can ſcarce make an Overture or 
however ſeemingly abſolute, 
wherein ſome neceſſary Conditions, which 


would be trifling to mention expreſsly, are 


not of Courſe ſuppoſed; upon a Failure of 
which we are diſcharged from the Per- 
Such is the Nature of 
Man, ever prone to cavil and find Fault! 

We think we have Reaſon to be uneaſy, 
unleſs we have Things exactly our own 
Way; and when we have. them our own 
Way, we are uneaſy ſtill, and that not 
without Reaſon. It is 1 to be ob- 
ſerved, that the condemning Sentences do 


not extend to every minute Particular in the 


Creed; they only are pointed againſt thoſe, 
who obſtinately deny the Subſtance of the 


Chriſtian 


r 
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Chriſtian Faith, and particularly that Fa- 8 TO 1. 


tber, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, though diftin#, 
are ſo united, ſo pen that they may 
be faid to be One God; juſt as God is in 
Heaven, on Earth, and every where elſe; 


yet Being 1 in Heaven, Being on Earth, 2 | 


Being every where elſe is One Eſnce, be- 


cauſe undivided. Divine Being in Heaven 


is God, Divine Being on Earth is God, and 


Divine Being every where elſe is ſo too; 


and yet not Three Gods but One God. The 


common People have nothing to do with 
minute Appendages, and Technical Terms, 


which were deſigned as ſo many Fences 


againſt Metaphyſical Subtilties, and artful 


Evaſions. The Creed is only the common 


Doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation 
guarded : and they who believe thoſe fun- 


damental Articles, virtually believe every 
Thing elſe, which was put in to fave. and 
ſecure thoſe fundamental Articles. 


Some Medium there ought to be be- 


tween abſolutely condemning thoſe, who 
differ from us even in concerning Points 


and, on the other Hand, repreſenting the 
moſt concerning Points ſo very doubt- 


ful, and ſo much to be ſaid for and 


againſt them, that we cannot be morally 


certain, that we are in the Right; and 


therefore we ought to be charitable to thoſe bh 


| who are of another Opinion. Thus ſome 
Men with a DE or Pretence of pro- 


moting 
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8 ZR Me mating Charity, are introducing Scepti- 
V. cſm; ; the worſt Kind of L ede | 
por it is uncharitable to the laſt Degree 
(though they may not deſign it) to unſettle 
the Minds of well-meaning People; to 
beget in them Doubts and- Scruples, and 
(what is the Conſequence of thoſe Scruples) 
Uneaſineſs, as to Points of the laſt Im- 
portance. On the contrary it may, I think, 
be proved, that Men may explain away 
any Moral Precept, however clearly expreſ- 
ſed, by the ſame wretched Subterfuges, 
and unnatural Conſtructions, by which 
ſome have endeavoured to darken the Texts 
of Scripture relating to the Redemption and 
the Trinity. And perhaps it would be 
hard to give an Inſtance of any Chriſtian 
of ſound Senſe, who erred fundamentally 
in theſe Points, but either He was miſled 
into His Error by Metaphyſical Abſtrattions ; 
by flying out into that mighty Void, where 
Knowledge ends, and Ignorance begins ; 
and reaſoning, or rather  ?magiming, on 
certain Points, where, to reaſon rightly, is 
to ſubmit our Reaſon to God's Revealed 
Will: or He was an Admirer and implicit | 
Follower of ſome Metaphyſical Refiner. If 
Words are capable of any fixed and deter- 
mined Meaning, thoſe are ſo, as much as 
any other, in which theſe Doctrines are 
conveyed : But if Words are not capable 
of any fixed Senſe, it is to no * to 
write 


the Artanaſian Creed 10 . 


: ue or converſe at all. What SE” ? do 82 ID 1. 


we abſolutely condemn thoſe who differ 


from us in theſe Points? No. The Me- 


dium between theſe two Extremes is, that 
leaving a Latitude of Thinking in Points 
leſs uſeful, .and - laying the main Streſs 
upon Eſſentials, we even, as to the laſt, 
abſtract Men's Perſons from their Opinions; 
and while we condemn the latter as per- 
nicious, treat the former with Tenderneſs. 
Fundamentals ab/trafedly from Perſons, ag 
relating to the Scheme of Chriſtianity, may 
be fixed by a certain and determined Stand- 

ard, and they are plainly thoſe, that are ſo 
intimately interwoven with Chriſtianity, 
that It and They muſt ftand or fall toge- 
ther. But Fundamentals in à relative View, 
as reſpecting the Salvation of particular 
| Perſons, cannot be preciſely defined and 
adjuſted by any fixed and unchanging 
Meaſure. They muſt vary, according to the 
Variety of Men's Apprehenſions, Circum- 


ſtances, and Opportunities. And it is 


impoſſible to ſettle thoſe Points, the Belief 
of which ſhall be neceſſary to Salvation 
abſolutely, and univerſally; ; to all Men 
without any Diſtinction; in all Caſes, under 
ſuch an endleſs Diſparity of Capacities, 
Means of Inſtruction, and Situation in Life, 
Who can tell what determined Proportion 
of Faith (neither leſs nor more) will carry 
a Man to —— That Q of 

. Faith, 
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Sen u. Faith, which may be inſufficient in itſelf to 


V. 


make a Man a compleat Chriſtian, may be 
ſuffieient for that Man, who, humanly 
ſpeaking, has done the beſt He could 1 in 


His Circumſtances. 


We cannot therefore, we do not, pe- 7 
| ane and without any Exception, 
preſume to paſs a deciſive Sentence on Men 


erring fundamentally. To their Maker 
they ſtand or fall, who alone views the 
hidden Springe and Cauſes of Men's Per- 
fuaſions, and Actions, before whoſe righ- 


teous Tribunal we, as well as they, muſt 


appear. His unerring Wiſdom can only 
form a true Judgment of Men's Hearts and 
Heads ; whether the former may be deeply 
tinctured with incurable Prepoſſeſſions, and 
the latter irremediably want a Clearneſs of 
Conception: and His Goodneſs may make 


favourable Allowances in ſuch Caſes. We 
cannot decide how far His Mercy may ex- 


tend to Enthuſiaſts, or thoſe that make 
near Approaches to Enthufiaſm by a conſtitu- 


tional Impetuoſity of Temper. Nay, ſome 


Men, who, in all other Points, have ſpoke 
the Words of Truth, Reaſon, and Soberneſs, 
have in one Particular, and only in one 
Particular, betrayed evident Marks of a 
diſturbed Mind. Some very great Men have 
miſtaken an arbitrary Aſſociation of Ideas 
for a juſt Connection of them: and hence, 
I ſuppoſe, it has come to paſs, that ſome 
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the Athanafian Creed juſtified. 


Philoſophers of Eminence have irate as 8 ba A u. 


extravagant and abſurd Opinions, as the 
moſt vulgar Reception has countenanced. 
It is no difficult Matter to find by what 
Means Great Men have been miſled into an 
Error. Suppoſe, for Inſtance, a Man has, 
by a long Habit of Thinking, joined toge= _ 
ther the Ideas of Neceſſity, of Exiſtence, and 
that of one Perſon only in the Godhead: 
ſo that, His Thoughts having run for a 


conſiderable Time in a wrong Channel, He 


cannot disjoin, or put them aſunder : | tho? 
others cannot perceive what neceſſary, that 
is, zmmutable and unprecarigus Exiſtence has 
to do with Unity of Perſon. The two Ideas 
do not imply or infer one another. They 
want ſome intermediate Term to bring 
them to a friendly Correſpondence. Some 
have ſo inſeparably aſſociated the Idea of 
Succeſſion with Duration, and of Extenfion 
with Preſence, that they aſcribe them to 
the eternal Duration, and univerſal Pre- 
ſence of God. And theſe Men, who, in 
Conſequence of ſueh Notions, do maintain 
an infinite Number, a Number that is nei- 
ther equal nor unequal, a laſt Number; 

have ſometimes levelled their Artille 
againſt Myſteries; that is, after having al- 
lowed a Camet, 22 have e at a 
nat. 55 4 

It may ſomewhat extenuate the Guilt, of 

a Jundamental Error, that thoſe, who abet 


it, 


De Damnatory Clos i in 


8. . 45 may not perhaps ſee, that it is ſubverſive 
of Chriftianity. The Conſequences, N 
— flow from it, may be very ſhocking; but 


they may not diſcern thoſe * : 
Nay, it may be ſometimes charitably 
preſumed, that they would have rejected 
their Tenets with Abhorrence, if they had 
perceived that ſuch Deductions neceſſarily 
reſulted from them. Whatever Conſequences 
we may charge upon the Doctrine, we 
ought not therefore to charge them upon 
the Men, eſpecially if they be remote Con- 
ſequences, and ftand at a great Diſtance 
from the Principles which they eſpouſes 
Again, we cannot determine 'how far 
the Judgment may be under the T yranny 
of an Imagination, which has an uncom- 
mon Vivacity, eſpecially if it comes near 
to Madneſs, and has been long indulged in 
it's deſpotic Sway. When the Imagination 
has great Beauty, and irreſiſtible Charms, 
it will get and maintain an Aſcendant over 
tthat which was deſigned to rule over it. 
Several ſtamp the Characters of Divinity on 
an Idol which the Fancy has ſet up, and 
ber that all Mankind do not fall down 
and worſhip it. Every fhght Argument, 
that countenances it, is Demonſtration ; 
and every one that oppoſes it is a palpable 
Fallacy : They ſee it in every Text of 
- Scripture, and are ſurprized at the unac- 
e countable. Blindneſs of other People, that 


N 
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they do not ſee it too. The great Diſputes * Mt. 


between Truth and Error, between Reli- 
Zion and Irreligion, ſeems to be only, what 
"ought to be no Difpute at all, a perpetual 
Contention between Reaſon and Imagina- 
tion, which ſhould have the Preference. 
Reaſon can prove, that unleſs it's Compre- 


5 henſion were the full Meaſure of Truth, 


; ſeveral Things may be true which i 


cannot comprehend: that 3 the 


; Incom prehenſibility of a Thing is nd 
Objection to the Truth of it: and what is 
no Objection to the Truth of a Propofition, 


can be none to the Credibility or Belief 6f 


it: Reaſon can ſee well enough, that what 
may appear abſurd upon our partial and 


imperfect Views, might have quite a diffe- 


rent Aſpect, if our Ideas were commenſu- 
rate to the whole Extent of the Subject. 


But a proud rebellious Imagination refuſes 


to admit what it cannot bring down to it's 


own Level, and of the Manner of which. „ 


can form no Idea. 

There is ſometimes an Inability to go out 
of that Track of Thinking, to which we 
'have been accuſtomed from our Infancy. 
Our Bleſſed Saviour, who could with Eaſe 


diſpoſſeſs Men of Evil Spirits, found it a 


much harder Taſk, notwithſtanding. His 
Miracles, to diſpoſleſs them of inveterate 


Prejudices, and rivetted Errors. ; 


„ Hor 


De ee e . . 


How far any of theſe. Caſes. will either 
wholly, or in Part, excuſe a fundamental 
Exror, how far. an unnatural Aſſociation of 
different Ideas, which a cuſtomary Connec- 
tion has made to ſome. Men almoſt the /ame, 


might have been prevented ; or if it early 


and unawares got Poſſeſſion, might have 
been afterwards broken by proper Applica- 
tion, we know not: God only knows, 


whoſe infallible Judgment will paſs our 


irrevocable Doom, after His Mercy has 


made proper Abatements. It is our Province 

to put the moſt favourable Conſtruction on 
Things and Perſons that we can; and 
not to curſe thoſe, whom we do not know 
that God hath curſed, nor to hurl the 
Thunderbolts of Divine. Vengeance on the 


Heads, that have a different Turn of T W 


from our own. 


But here I muſt 3 that a Narrow 
neſs of Thinking prevails very much among 


thoſe, who would paſs themſelves upon 


the World for Men of the moſt enlarged 
Views. If ſome few weak Believers may 


have been ſo uncharitable, as to. confine 
God's Favour to their own Pale, and 
ſentence the reſt of the World to Miſery ; 
too many Unbelievers are not at all 
behind-hand with them in this Reſpect. For 
they arrogate all common Senſe and Reaſon 


to themſelves, and talk and write as if they 


* the "OE Maſters of „ and 


the 
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Bigots. Beſides, no Men narrow their 


Terms of Communion more, than they 
do; nor, as far as one can obſerve, treat 


with more Coolneſs and Reſervedneſs 


S V. 
the reſt of the World a Set of diſtempered —_ 


thoſe, who are known to differ eſſentially 5 


from them: not to mention, that they in- 
veigh againſt an imaginary Perſecution 
calling Negative D ſcouragements by that 


invidious Appellation) with that mercileſs 
Keenneſs of Spirit, from which real Perſe- 


cution proceeds. They who allow them 


ſelves to ſay ſuch bitter and envenomed 


Things, ſeem to want nothing, but the 
Power, to do as hard Things as they . 


They put in Practice the only Perſecution 


in their Power againſt Chriſtianity, a 
Perſecution very diſtaſteful. to ingenuous 


Minds, the Perſecutionof petulant Tongues, 
and Pens as petulant. 


But of whatever Manner of Spirit they 
may be, Chriſtianity is certainly the moſt 


charitable and benevolent Inſtitution that 
can be; one Mark, among many others, 


that it deſcended from tlie moſt benevolent 


Being in the Univerſe, The Merits of our 


Saviour take in all from the Foundation of 
the World to the Conſummation of it. 


Even thoſe virtuous Heathens, who never 
heard of the Name of Chriſt, may be made 
Partakers of ſome Degree of Bliſs for His 
Sake: and, though not made happy in the 
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Sau. V. Chriſtian Religion, may become happy by 


De Damnatory Clauſes in 


it; by the Redemption of our Saviour, and 


by His Merits applied to them. For as in 


Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt ſhall All be made 
alive; all, but thoſe, who have made them 
ſelves incapable of eternal Happineſs by Fo 
final and unrelenting Impenitence. 
And as to virtuous Chriſtians, who fave 
erred in Points eſſential, but erred with a 
well-meaning Heart, through ſome unſur- 


mountable Prejudice, or unaffeQed wrong 


Turn of Thinking, they ſhall be ſaved 12 


che Chriſtian Covenant, as virtuous Hea- 
thens may be made happy ot of it. For 


it is one expreſs Part of the Chriſtian Cove- 
nant, that a Man ſhall be accepted according 
fo what He hath, or might have; and 


vat according to what He hath not, or could 


not have. With this Limitation my Text 
is to be underſtood ; He that diſbelieveth 
the Chriſtian Revelition, or the Eſſential 

Doctrines therein revealed, provided He 
could not have known better, ſhall not be 
obnoxious to the Divine Diſpleaſure. For, 


provided He was fincerely willing, the 


Will, the hearty determinate Will, ſhall be 
accepted” for the Deed. And with this 


Limitation: the Damnatory Clauſes in the 


Creed are to be expounded, and indeed have 
1 expounded mT every intelligent Fer- 
„ Whatever 


Y 
J — 
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Whatever other important Truths we 558 V. 


may be obliged to hold; there is one Strip- 


ture Truth, as important as any, which - 
ought not to be forgotten, or violated; viz. 


that we ought to preſerve and cultivate the 


moſt extenſive Charity; that Charity, which 


at the ſame Time that it behreveth all 
Things, is not apt to think Evil, without 
ſubſtantial Grounds, of thoſe that believe 


not: much leſs to imagine and cenſure 


as Unbelievers thoſe who agree with us in 
the Main. A little, narrow, contracted 


Spirit may ſometimes ſtand elear of ſhock- 


ing Errors, but it does not open wide 
enough to admit the moſt generous and 


enlarged Truths, in ſuch a Manner, as 


thereby to encreaſe a Man's Love to God, 
and to his Fellow-Creatures: It may be free 


from any groſs Immoralities, but it does 


not prompt a Man to excel in Virtue, and 
to abound in noble Actions. 

The Sum is, that we do not limit to a 
few comparatively, that Mercy , of God, 


which is over all his Works : we maintain, 


that as to fundamental Points, no Man 
fhall be accountable for Error, provided it 
was invincible (which, it may be ſuppoſed, 
is generally not the Caſe;) and as to other 


Matters, which either are not very clearly. 


revealed, or are not of ſuch Concernment 


as to affect the ſubſtantial, and conſtituent 


Parts of Religion, there even a vincible 


No . e 
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Senn. V. * may, upon a general Repentance, 
be accepted by God through the Merits of 
Jeſus Chriſt, eſpecially from khoſe, of 
whom much is not required —— that, be 
Men's Errors vincible or obi, we 
muſt not contract any Rancour or Sullennefs 
to any Part of our Kind, but defend the c 
grand Truths of Chriſtianity, which render 
it truly venerable, with that Temper and 
Spirit of Chriſtianity, which makes it 
thoroughly amiable. So far our Charity 
may extend itſelf, and farther than this it 
cannot extend itſelf, without giving up 
every Thing in Chriſtianity, which 1s 
diſtinctive of it, as a Matter of little or no 
Conſequence ; which amounts to the ſame 
Thing as giving up 3 itſelf. But 
this leads me, 
IIaiy, To ſhew the Reaſonablenefs of the 
Propoſition in my Text, properly gualzfied 
and explained, and the numerous ill Con- 
fequences of Unbehef. 
If God ſent His only begotten Son into 
the World to reveal certain Truths, and 
armed Him with Credentials ſufficient to 
induce the Belief of them in every honeſt 
Enquirer; it cannot be a Matter of Indiffe- 
rence, in Regard to our Salvation, whether 
we believe or diſbelieve them. God would 
not ſend His Son upon an unconcerning and. 
unavailing Errand: which would be the 
Caſe, if Men, 2 the Suffi 
= | ciency. 


| the Athanaſian Creed | juſtified. ; _ 4 
ciency of - the Evidence, for Want of. a TY * 


proper Uſe of their Faculties, might finally 


and obſtinately reject the Meſſage, without 
endangering their eternal Welfare. Such 
a Conduct would be highly criminal and 
affrontive to Gad, and therefore puniſhable, 
in, Proportion as it was ey and | 
ain, * | 
| Further; Chriſtianity repreſents us as 
fallen Creatures, Creatures that have zo 
Health in us. In this Situation the Scheme 
of eternal Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt is offered 
to us as the only 8 the only Medi- 
cine for our Recovery. Conſequently He 
who obſtinately refuſes to take the Remedy 
(which muſt be taken or accepted by 
Faith) is to be conſidered as ſtill in a State 
of Sickneſs unto Death, or, in other 


Words, the Wrath of God abideth on 
5 | 
Again; Would it be any Barnes . 
neſs to tell a Man, except He led a good 
Life He could not be ſaved ? No certainly: 
It would be a Breach of Charity not to tell 
Him ſo. The Diſbelief however of certain 
important Articles djſqualifieth us for 
the Performance of certain Obſervances, 
which are eſſential Ingredients of a good 
Chriſtian Life. Some of the Duties of 
_ Chriſtian Piety cannot be performed, as to 
the Subſtance and Matter, nor any of them, 
49 to the Manner and Fe orm, which will 
1 3 ” 1 render 
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Sga. V. render them acceptable to God, without 
SI" Knowledge and Belief of the Myſteries 
of our Reli Pan. We cannot, for Inſtance, 


De 2 Clan 5 in 


pay Acts of direct Worſhip to our Saviour 


ont Idolatry, unleſs we believe Him to 


be eſſentially God: And if our Prayers are 
only acceptable to the Father through the 


Merits of our Redeemer and Mediator; we 


cannot pray to the Father, in the Manner 
we ought, and in ſuch as will be accepted 
by Him, unleſs we truſt in his Son as our 
Divine Mediator and Redeemer. We do 
not then lay great Streſs on mere ſpecula- 
tive Points: We earneſtly contend for thoſe 
Matters of Faith (ſuch as the Divinity, Re- 
demption, and Mediation of the ſecond 


Perſon) without which Chriſtian Piety muſt 
fall to the Ground. This ſingle Conſide- 


ration, not to mention ſeveral others, proves 


them to be of the very Eſſence of Chriſ- 
tianity. Chriſtianity is Natural Religion 
conſiderably enlarged by a new Set of 
Diſcoveries; Diſcoveries of new Relations; 
from Which new Duties muſt of Courſe 
proceed, and which call for ſuitable Returns 
of Gratitude and Homage. Not to mention 
that theſe Articles, in their genuine 


Tendency, give us more lovely Ideas of our 


Creator, who gave His only begotten Son 
for us, and increafe dur Charity to our 
Fellow-Creatures, for the meaneſt of which 
Chriſt vouchſafed to die. In ſhort, the 

3 Lore 
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Love, of our Saviour, which muſt be 
ounded on a right Belief in Him, who is, 


ſo great and good in Himſelf, and has 


done ſo great and good Things for us, is 
Morality : Morality in a much higher 
Senſe, than the Love of our Fellow-Crea- 


tures,, who have done nothing, in Com- 
Pariſon with what He has done and en 15 


. 
But does not inſiſing upon theſe 
Articles, far from promoting mutual Love, 


irritate Men's Spirits, and beget . endleſs 


Animoſities? The Query is, whether the 
Articles are worth contending for, not 
whether they may, or may not, occaſionally 
produce Animoſities. We ſhould rather 
chuſe, I ſuppoſe, to have ſome fixed 
Principles, by which we may abide, though 


Men, will diſagree with us uncharitably : 


about them; than to have nofixed Principles, 


to fluctuate in endleſs Uncertainty, and 


then to diſagree oftener, and more uncha- 
ritably about Things of much leſs Conſe- 
quence. For in Proportion as a Warmth 
for ſpiritual Concerns was deadened, a 
Waunth for temporal Matters would be 
heightened. © I do not doubt,” ſays a 
celebrated Writer in one of his Letters, 
„„ but that Commentators (did the 


« ſame . Intereſts go along with. them) 


„ would carry the World to as violent 
v6 Extremities, Animoſities, and even Per- 


Ig ſecutions 
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Szun. V. © ſecutions about Variety of Opinions in 


« Criticiſm, as ever they did in Religion ; 
« and that, in Defect of Scripture to 
e quarre] upon, we ſhould have Prench, 
Italian, and Dutch Commentators ready 
“ to burn one another about Homer, Virgil, 


4 Terence and Horace. Theſe uncharitable 


Feuds ariſe from Spleen, and the Tribe of 
black Paſſions, which, if Religion were 
out of the Way, would diſcharge themſelves 
with greater Fury, as wanting that ſalutary 
Reſtraint, upon other Objects, | 
If we would have any Religion at all, 
Natural or Revealed, that Religion muſt 
imply and require the Belief of thoſe 
Principles which are conſtituent of it. And 
therefore, though Allowance is made in 
Scripture for Variety of Opinions in Mat- 
ters of leſs Conſequence, yet there ought to 
be an Uniformity in Eſſentials. If it be 
objected, that we cannot think alike even 
upon Effentials : ] anſwer, that the Objec- 
tion proves too much, it ſtrikes at Natural 
as well as Revealed Religion, For even 
there, ſeveral muſt have much more con- 
fuſed and indiſtin& Notices of God's Attri- 
butes, His general and particular Providence, 
than others of much larger Reach of 
Thought, and ſuperior Diſcernment, ho 
yet may agree ſo far in the Main, as to 
influence their Practice thereby. Nay, 
[earned Men may widely differ about the 
ES f 
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| Explication of an Article either of Natural Senm. V. 
or Revealed Religion, who yet hold the 
Article itſelf: juſt as ſeveral have very 
different Sentiments concerning the Manner 
of God's univerſal e and Duration, 
who are notwithſtanding uniform in the 
Belief, that He 7s univerſally Preſent and 
Eternal, May not any Man of common 
Senſe underſtand, that our Saviour made 
all Things; and that He that made all 
Things muſt be all-knowing, and therefore 
God? For He that made the Eye, ſhall He not 
fee? and He that made the Ear, ſhall He 
not hear ? or He that teacheth Man Knows | 
ledge, ſhall not He know? Might He not 
ſoon be convinced, that, when our Saviour 
is ſtiled the Firſt and the Laſt, the Begin- 

ning and the End; by the Beginning is meant 

the Epicient Cauſe, from which all Things 

Proceed; and by the End, the Final Cauſe, 

to which all Things are referred? He may 
think alike with others of brighter Abilities, 
as to the Subſtance of this or any other 
Fundamental Article, as far as it is neceſſary 
to regulate His Religious Conduct; though 
Ile may not be able to form as clear, 
correct and enlarged Conceptions, or 
think with the ſame Juſtneſs, Compals and 
| Extent. Something, however, might be 
done even towards this, provided Men 
would exert the Faculties, which God has 
2225 them, with che ſame Application 


VOOR 
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Sean. V. upon theſe Subjects, as they below upon 


The Dairy Clauſe 6 in 


—— Matters of leſs Moment. When Men have 


thought themſelves obliged to ſet about a 
Thing in good Earneſt, they have done that, 
which they deſpaired before of ever being 
able to do. There are Abilities ſometimes 


in the Mind unknown to the Poſſeſſor of 
them for Want of ſomething to call them 


forth. . When the Soul ftrives to raiſe itſelf 
above the Ground, above low Concerns, 
it's Wings expand and unfold themſelves, 


and in Proportion as they do unfold them- 


ſelves, diſcover, what would otherwiſe have 
eſcaped the View, new Beauties, a greater 
Luſtre, Gloſs and Brightneſs, which were 
folded and ſhut up before. 

Suppoling Chriſtianity, which has 6605 


- the Scrutiny of ſo many Centuries, ſhould be 
totally rejected; Truth would receive the 


greateſt Wound it ever felt: a total Uncer- 
tainty would follow as to every Doctrine, 
but thoſe for which we had Mathematical or 


Metaphyſical Certainty, What can we 


believe as certain, would People ſay, if God 


has frffered an Impoſture to come recom- 


mended to us with ſuch ſtrong and com- 
manding Evidences, as have deceived as 


wWiſe, as inquiſitive, and as diſintereſted Men, 
as ever lived? For ſuch have lived and died 
in the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity. What 


can we depend upon as ſufficiently proved, 
if that be ſet aſide as falſe, which has ſo 
. 
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ſtrong Proofs; that no Inſtance can be given Senn. V. 
of any Thing, that was ever ſuſpected to 
be falſe, which had fo many bright Indica- 

tions of Truth, as Chriſtianity has ? Chriſ- 

tianity ſtands upon as good a Footing as 
any Parts of our Knowledge, except Way 
as are founded upon abſtract Ideas, 
immediate Senſations. In ſhort, upon the 
total Rejection of Chriſtianity that would 
be brought to pafs, which was brought to 
paſs at the Crdkifixion of it's Founder, the 
Sun of Truth would be Eclipſed, and there 
zo, be a laſting Darkneſs over the Face 
of the Earth; a Darkneſs, like that too, 
not produced by the Laws of Nature, by 
the Laws of our Nature, which requires 
us to proceed, if we would act at all, on 
Moral Certainty; and often, on Evidence 
hort of that. The Defenders of Chriſ- 
tianity have, I think, fully proved, that 
there is, all Things conſidered; a Moral 

Demonſtration of the Truth of it. And as 

in Matters capable of Mathematical Demon- 

frration, we ought to abide by a Propoſition 
fo demonſtrated, notwithſtanding 1t may be 
attended with inextricable Difficulties: ſo in 

Matters capable only of Moral Proofs, we 

are obliged to acquieſce in a Moral Demon- 
tration; notwithſtanding there may be 

ſeveral Intricacies, which we cannot clear 
up. Thoſe, who have departed either from 

HOY, or the fundamental Doctrines 

| thereof, 


mm The Donnatory Clays in + 
Sr V. thereof, upon the Account of numerous 


> Difficulties, have run themſelves always 
into groſs and palpable Abſurdities z of 
which numerous Inſtances might be given. 
They have acted like that injudicious Fencer 
in Tully; who, while He was guarding 
Against! a Paſs from which He might have 
received ſome ſlight Harm, laid: Himſelf 
open to one, which affected His Vitals, 
Thoſe, who will not believe any Thing, 
unleſs they can account for every Thing 
relating to it, ſhould, one would think, in 
Purſuance of their Principles, fall into the 
wild Scheme of Egomiſm. The Egomiſts 
having reſolved to . nothing that was 
Myſterious or Incomprehenſible; and find - 
ing that every Thing was /, more or leſs, 
came at laſt to this Concluſion; that no 
Man ought to believe any Thing but His 
own Exiſtence, For, though how he came 
into Being, and was continued in it, was 
a Myſtery and Intricacy which He could not 
clearly account for, yet theſe very myſte- 
rious Difficultjies and Intricacies proved 
His Exiſtence; it being a ſelf-evident Propo- 
ſition, that, unleſs he had exiſted, He could 
have raiſed, or had, no myſterious Difficul- 
ties or Perplexities in His Mind at all. 
Since then the Evidence for Chriſtianity | 
is fo ſtrong; and the Importance of It's 
Poctrines ſo great: and ſince Diſbelief would 
be ende with à Train of bad Conſe- 
quences; 
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quences; ; it follows, that God might require SER Ms v. 


our Belief on Pain of His Diſpleaſure. And 
it is a Matter of Kindneſs in any One, to 
warn us of the dangerous Nature of Un- 
belief (ſome uncommon Caſes known only 
to God excepted;) as it would be Unchari- 
tableneſs to lull us into a fatal Security; 
inſtead of awakening our Attention to 
Truths of ſo high Concernment. I proceed, | 


15 IId To offer one or two ſhort bee | 
Reflections, which ariſe from the Subject 
Matter of my Diſcourſe. 

TH, Let us, beſides the Reaſonableneſs and 
NMeceſſity, reflect on the De/irableneſs of the 
Chriſtian Faith. — That the beſt Man, who 
had an humble Senſe of Himſelf, a deep 

Senſe of His Guilt, and an awful Senſe of 

God's Holineſs and Purity, would not be 

willing to truſt to the hazardous Event of 

Uncovenanted Mercy: He would wiſh, af- 

fectionately wiſh, That Religion to be true, 

which lays before Him a full Pardon for 

His Sins upon Repentance, by an expreſs 

Covenant: And ſuch is the Goodneſs of 

God, that we may preſume, nothing that is 

falſe can deſerve the affectionate Withes of 
the beſt of Men. 

Infidels may be divided into two Claſſes; : 
the Men of Pleaſure, and the Men of T hor gh, 

As to the former, None are greater Se: 

deniers than thoſe, who deny themſelves no 


ſenſual 
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Sex. V. ſenſual Pleaſures however criminal. By iis 
dulging a Pruriency of the coarſer Deſires, 5 
and thereby inducing a Callouſneſs of Heart, 
they muſt beget in themſelves a Diſreliſn for 
every manly,” rational, and valuable Enjoy- 
ment; contract an habitual Littleneſs of 
Soul; and an Inſenſibility to each humane, 
| render, and refined Sentiment. Surely, a 
good Chriſtian, in Belief and Practice, muſt 
have more ſubſtantial Gratifications ; and 
_ conſequently be, in ſtrict Propriety of Speech, 
more a Man of Pleaſure, of real Pleaſure 
(which will ſtand the Teſt of cool Reflec- 
tion) than the Perſon, whom the World 
miſcals a Man of Pleaſure, As to the Men 
of Thought ; however they may appear in 
Company, yet when one traces them to 
thoſe Places, where they throw off all Diſ- 
guiſe, one finds that, generally ſpeaking, their 
Tempers are as dark and embroiled, as their 
Sy/tem, the gloomy Syſtem of unrelenting 
Neceſlity. The 'Truth is, though they will 
not ſee Evidence enough to make them 
good Chriſtians, they cannot almoſt help 
ſeeing as much as will make them uneaſy. _ 
Where there is ſuch a ſtrong Day-light of 
Evidence, however they may endeavour to 
ſhut up all the Avenues of Light, yet ſome 
unwelcome Beams will force themſelves in 
to diſturb their Repoſe. Hence that Viru- 
lence againſt Chriſtianity. For when Men 
are uneaſy, they muſt diſcharge their Spleen _ 
upon that, which makes them ſo. 
2dly, 
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" 2dhy, Let us make a Diſtinction, where Sex, V. 
: fliers is a Difference, between a modeſt —— 

Doubter, who offers his Objections with an 
ingenuous Candour, and an inſolent Scoffer. 
1 mention this rather, becauſe Free- Think 

ing, if we may judge from a late Inſtance, 

appears to be little elſe, than a Permiſſion 
to talk and write looſely and petulantly on 

every Subject; without being confined to 
the Severity of cloſe Reaſoning, or the 
Reſtraints of common Decency, upon any 
Point, however ſacred. A late Piece of 
this Kind is made up of three of the baſeſt 
Ingredients, that can enter into the Compo- 
ſition of any Man, or any Writing: Din- 
genuity, ludicrous Impiety, and Dulneſs. And 
the Author has Recourſe to thoſe Arts, 
' which would expoſe any Cauſe (but Infide- 
| lity, that needs them) and any Perſon (but 
an Infidel, that makes ule of them) to uni- 
verſal Contempt. But He knew what He 
was doing. To put Men by ſtrict Reaſon- 
ing, into a ſerious Frame, and ſedate Com- 
poſure of Mind, is not the Way to propa- 
gate Irreligion: Seriouſneſs and 'Thought- 
fulneſs being the Soil, in which Religion 
grows and thrives. To propagate Irreligion 
effectually, you muſt endeavour to diſſipate 
all Seriouſneſs and Thoughtfulneſs, by giv- 
ing Things a ludicrous Turn. The Force of 
Religion is loſt by betraying the Mind into 
ys by tewd Buffoonery and ill-bred 
; 2 | Drollery. 
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Ses. v. Drollery. Such pe are ob to be 
= ſharply rebuked; or, what is ſometimes 


better, entirely negleQed : while the candid 

Objector is to be anſwered with that Spirit 

of Meoakneſs, which 3 the F beer, 

of the: Lamb. : 

Taſih, Let us s conſider, (and may the 
Conſideration fink deep into your Hearts ) 
that whereas it is a controverted Point, 

whether a virtuous Heathen or Mahometan 

may be ſaved in their reſpective Religions; 

it is a confeſſed Point, as has been 3 

obſerved, and cannot be too often obſerved, 

that an Immoral Man cannot t be ſaved in 
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— Yo aur Adverſary the Devil, as 4 


roaring Lion, walketh _ Hells whom 
be may devour, 7 


3 * diſcourſing on which Words 1 ſhall, ITS * 
C7770 Names, at en | 
offce of Evil Spirits. „ 


14h Make ſome Inferences, 


M AN . little Reaſon to think, that | 1 
le is the, Maſter-picce of the whole Crea- | 1 
tion; or, that the Fulneſs of God's Power = 
and Wiſdom is exhauſted upon a weak, 1 
frail, impotent Creature, that is probably 
the loweſt in the Scale of reaſonable Beings, 9 
It is much more conſiſtent with Gods 
Attributes to ſuppoſe; that we, who are Li. 
next to the Beaſts that periſh, are far from. q 
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making the neareſt Approaches, withour 


any intermediate Order of Beings, to an 


all- perfect Deity; that, as the Chain of Beings 
deſcends uninterrupted from Man to Brute, 
from Brutes to imperceptible Inſects; ſo it 
aſcends, by a beautiful and regular Grada- 
Angel, Archangel, and 


tion, from Man 
all choſe thouſand thouſands that fland before 


God; and the ten thouſand times ten thou. 


ſand that miniſter unto Him. The Tranſi- 


impreſſed its Beams, and enriched with 


tion in this Poem of Nature, from one 
Kind to another, being ſo extremely fine 
and delicate, that we ſcarce know where 


the one ends, and the other begins. Yet 


the Dignity of the nobleſt of thoſe Beings 


bears no more Proportion to His, who 
dwells in unapproachable Glory, than a gilded 
Cloud, on which the Evening Sun has 


beautiful Stains of Light, does to that great 


Abyſs of Light, from which it derives 


Beings, which ſhall as much ſurpaſs 
Archangels of the higheſt Claſs ; as an 


it's reflected Beauty. He can ſtill make 


Archangel of the higheſt Claſs ſurpaſſes the 


moſt deſpicable Inſect. For every finite 


Creature, how great ſoever, muſt be infinite 


Deſcents beneath an all-perfect Being. 
The World is one large univerſal King= 


dom divided into ſeveral Provinces ; where 
there are Diverſities of Beings and Admi- 
niſtrations, but the ame God which worketh 


all 


„ 
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As in all, God's manifold Wiſdom 1 1. 
ad 


have diyerſified the wide Expanſe of the 
Creation with Variety of ſpiritual, ſuperior 
Beings, of whoſe tranſcendent Powers and 
Faculties we, whoſe Knowledge i 1s widely 


_ diſproportionate to the why e Extent of even 
ore Notion, than 
a Reptile has of the Faculties, and Wiſdom | 


material Beings, have no1 


of a Man.- 


The Query is, How "TIO anole” 
with theſe Diſtinguiſhed Abilities, could : 


fall from that Eſtate in which they 


were placed, and plunge themſelves into 
an Abyſs of Woe, To this it may be 


anſwered ; That it is probable, all Kinds of 


rational Beings as well as we, have their 
State of Probation ; That an uninterrupted, - 


everlaſting Enjoyment of unallayed Happi- 


neſs, Virtue, Truth, is too great a Prize to 


be attained without any antecedent State 

of Trial ; without any Difficulties propor- 
tionable to the Strength of their Nature, to 
call forth their Worth, and put it to the 
Teſt. And if they had Difficulties cor- 
reſpondent. and ſuitable to their ſuperior 
Strength; it is no difficult Matter to 
ſuppoſe, they might be foiled and overcome 
by them, before they were in a confirmed 
_ eſtabliſhed State of Goodneſs. 


The Scripture makes Pride the Cauſe ' 


| of their Fall: a Fault from which the 
brighteſt Geniuſes are not always the 
> I mo 
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mot exempt. They are too apt to be 
enamoured with the Beauty, and dazzled 
with the Luftre of their own Excellencies. 
To find Men of diſtinguiſhed Parts, and 
an uncommon Reach and Quickneſs of 
Thought, reje&ing the received Notions, 
and diſbelieving the great Truths of Chri- 


ſtianity, ſtaggers the Faith of ſome Men; 


who ſhould reflect, that theſe Men as often 


act contrary to the Rules of common Senſe, 
as they thinꝶ differently from the reſt of the 
World. A Fool with more of Wit than 


half Mankind; a Fool, I mean, as to the 


Conduct of his Affairs, and the Management 
of his Eſtate, is no uncommon Character. 


And why ſhould it be any more a Matter of 


Words, that Men, notwithſtanding the 
Superiority of their Parts, ſhould think, 
talk, and write wildly, and out of the Way, 
in religious Matters, than that they ſhould 
behave indiſcreetly in the Oeconomy of 
their private Concerns, of which we every 
Day ſee Inſtances ? People may cry up fine 
Senſe, exalted and ſuperior Senſe ; yet 
common Senſe, if exerted with due Care, 
and attended with Humility, is the beſt 
Guard againſt any fatal Errors in Religion, 
or. Miſcarriages in common Life. The 


Devil was diſtinguiſhed for his great Abi- 


lities, yet He fell through an overweening 
Opinion of himſelf. How art thou fallen 


from Heaven, O Lucifer, Son 75 the Morning ! 


For 
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For thou haſt faid in thy . J will s * 


aſcend into Heaven, I will exalt my Throne 


above the Stars of God, I will be like the 
moſt High. Yet thou ſhalt. be brought down 


to Hell, to the Sides VU the Pit. The Meaning 


of which Paſſage is plainly this; that 


Pride had been the Deſtruction of the 


Babylonian King, juſt as it had been of 
Lucyfer, to whom he is here compared. 


- And St. Paul warns us, Jeſt being puſfed up 
with Pride, we fall. into the Condemnation 
of the Devil. 


The Corruption of che beſt 1 is 


always the worſt: no wonder therefore that a 
fallen Angel ſhould become a Fiend of 


pure unmixed Malice; (deſperately bent on 
Miſchief, which recoils upon himſelf, but 
augments God's Glory) endeavouring, like 


People that are ſinking, to draw in others 
after him; and to tempt Mankind, as 
wicked Men do their Fellow- creatures. 


If we conſult the moſt Authentic Mo- 


numents of Antiquity, we find all Nations 
under the Sun in the earlieſt Ages, however 
_ differing in other Points, agreeing in the 


Belief of Evil as well as Good Spirits. The 


Perfan Magi and the Chaldeans diſtin- 
guiſhed the N by the Name of Arima- 
nius; the Agyptions under that of Typhon. 


The Greeks * Romans admitted Pom . 


Wicked and Good Demons. 
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The Being, Nature, and Offices 
One of the moſt Ancient Greek Philos 
1.  fophers * aſſerts, that there was a Downfall 
of Damons, who.revolted from God; and 

that Ophioneus, or the Old Serpent, was at 

the Head of them. Homer makes mention 
of the Dæmon of Diſcord, which was in 
Heaven; but precipitated from thence to 
the Earth; where it employs itſelf in Works 
ſuitable to it's malicious Nature. Very 
remarkable are the Words of Plutarch, 
an Hiſtorian of very extenſive Knowledge, 
as well as an able Philoſopher (in his 
Parallel) on the Occaſion of two Appa- 
ritions to Dion and Brutus. 
If Dion and Brutus, Men of great 
Solidity and Philoſophers, neither weak nor 
credulous, were o affected with theſe 
Viſions, as ſeriouſly to relate them, and 
conſult their Friends upon them; we muſt 
return to the Opinion of the oldeſt Philoſo- 
Phers, and own; that there are Bad Spirits, 
tho envy Good Men; and endeavour to 
tumble t them : left, going on in the Paths 
So of Virtue, they ſhould enjoy, after Death, 
à happier Lot than themſelves. 
Tis impoſſible to account how ſo many 
diſtant Nations, between whom there was 
no Correſpondence, and who diſagreed in 
other material Points, ſhould univerſally 
with one Conſent join in a Belief, into 


os hep, as e by Mee, 7. icinus. 
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which no fure Principle of Reaſon could Sr * Me 
lead them, that there were Evil Spirits; 1 


unleſs it was derived by Tradition from our 
_- Firſt Parent; who knew, by melancholy 
Proof, that there was a Tempter. _ 
So far were they, in thoſe early Ages, 
from diſbelieving the Being of Evil Spirits; 
that they, ſeveral of them, ran into another 
Extreme, and admitted o Independent Prin- 

ciples; the one of Good, and the other of 
Evil. In Oppoſition to this early Notion, 
which was then too predominant, an inge- 
nious Writer ſuppoſes that the Book of 
Job was compoſed; where we find, that the 
Devil could do nothing againſt Fob any 
farther than the Deity permitted, for the 
Trial and Exerciſe of his Virtue. He could 
not exceed his Commiſſion, nor enlarge his 
Sphere of Action, beyond the Bounds which 
God had preſcribed, 
This Notion lets in Light upon the 
following Paſſage of Fob : Hell is naked 
before God, and Deſtruction hath no Co 
vering. He \ ftiretcheth out the North over the 
empty Place, and hangeth the Earth upon 
nothing, The Pillars of Heaven tremble, 
and are aſtoniſhed at his Reprogf. He di- 
videth the Sea with his Power, and by his 
Underſtanding He ſmiteth through the Proud. 
By his Spirit the Heavens are | garniſhed, 
and his Hand formed the REO 8 erpent. 
n xxvi. 6, &c. | 
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If we look no farther than the Surface: 


== 


if we take the firſt Meaning that occurs; 


what a prodigious Doufall or Anticlimax 
is here at the Cloſe of the Sentence, from 


- Garniſhing Heaven to the forming a Crooked 


Serpent? What Connexion is there? How 


little of a Piece is it with the reſt of the 
Book, which contains an Aſſemblage of the 
nobleſt and moſt auguſt Ideas? But if we 


look a little deeper, the Proſpect clears 


up. In Oppoſition to the Idolatry of ihoſe 
Ages, which He takes occaſion to 8 " 
Tf I beheld the Sun when it fhined; ar 
Moon walking in Brightneſs, and my a | 
has been ſecretly enticed, viz. to worſhip 


them: In Oppoſition, 1 ſay, to this early 


Idolatry, He aſſerts God to be the Maker 
of the Hoſt of Heaven, which they 
worſhipped. By Hic Spirit he garniſhed the 
Heavens, And in Oppoſition. to the Belief 
of two Independent Supreme Spirits, the one 
the Author of Good, the other of Euil; 


He aſſerts, that His Hand formed the crooked 


Serpent; or, as the Septuagini renders 
it, the Apoſtate Dragon; the Old Serpent, 


the Devil; the Author of Evil, whom 
they ſet up as a Rival to the Creator. 


How pertinent and beautiful does the Text 
appear in this Light! From hence we may 


. obſerve, that the Scripture, even in thoſe 
very Paſſages where the Surface appears 
* and e contains the 


richeſt 


Obſervation of common and haſty Reader 3 


| oft 8 of Wee 3 which caps the 885 15 Mts 


| Agreeable tO this Paſſage 18 that 1 in 2 ah; — 


| where God is introduced ſpeaking to Cyrus 
King of Pera by the _ of the 
Pro rophet : 12 2 amn the. Lord, and ' there 3s 
none elſe, TI form the Li 8555 and create | 
Darkneſs: I make Peace, _— create Evil; 
I make Peace (a temporal Bleſſing) and War 
(a temporal Evil) I the Lord do all thefs 
Things *: Whereas you Per/ians adore two 
Firſt Glen, the one the Origin of Light 
and Goad, the other of Darkneſs ; J, in 


order to rectify your Notions, aſſure Jou, 


that I alone do all theſe; that wer is no 
Evil without my Permiſſion, no 
without my Concurrence. 
Thus we ſee; that no e Nation 
diſſbelieved the Exiſtence of Evil Spirits; 
ſeveral carried their Notions of them too 
ugh, and aggrandized their Power too 
WWee ſee, that, as the Scale of Beings 
1 from Man to Brute, from Brutes 
of a higher Species to thoſe of a lower, to 
the ſmalleſt Inſect; the higher Beings in 
each Link of the Chain have ſome Kind of 
Dominion and viſible Authority over their 
immediate Inferiors; Man, for Inſtance, 


over Animals, Ge. And, from that AD. 


* Iſai, 8 


which 
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s Mu. Which runs through all God's Works, we 


„ 


may conclude; that as the Scale aſcends 
from Man to Angels; they too have ſome 
Power and Prerogative over 26; as we 
have over Brutes; and theſe again of a 
higher, over thoſe of a lower, Species. This 
is probable from Analogy: and perhaps it is 
nothing but our Pride that inclines us to 
think, that we who are ſuffered to exerciſe 
an unwarrantable Tyranny over, and to 
inflict uſeleſs Miſery upon, Beings of a lower 
Claſs, ſhould be intirely independent upon 
Creatures of a much higher Rank, 


But the greateſt Difficulty remains : 


How is it conſiſtent with God's Goodnels, 
or reconcileable to his Attributes, to ſuffer 


thoſe Beings to poſſeſs the Bodies of Men, 


which was the Caſe of the Dæmoniacs, as 
well as to ſeduce their Minds? | 


To this the Reply is obvious: if God 


has ſuffered vibe Beings to be the Execu- 


tioners of his Vengeance upon us, why 


may not He ſuffer inviſible Beings to be the 
Inſtruments of Evil to us? If God permits 


us to be haraſſed and devoured by wild 


| Beaſts, or aggrieved by Evil Men (more 


ſavage ſometimes than Beaſts) why not by 


Wicked Demons and Accurſed Spirits? If 


Diſeaſes, and often Death, are occaſioned 
by Natural and Material Subſtances, why 
may they not by Supernatural ones? Nay, 


Inviſible Beings are much fitter — | 
0 


of Evil Spirits confidered, k 


of Cod's Providence with Regard to us, 
than we can be with Regard to one 


another; as the Sphere of their Abilities . 


is more enlarged; the Range of their Know- 
ledge more extenſive, and their Methods 
of Operation more expeditious. 

There are ſeveral particular Caſes, that 


10 
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cannot probably be brought about conſiſt- 


ently with general Laws, or that uniform 


Method of acting whereby God ſteers the 


Univerſe. And if it be aſked, why, in 

puniſhing the Bad, and chaſtiſing or trying 
the Good, God does not act immediately 
Himſelf? It may be ſufficient to anſwer, 
that as God never calls in a Supernatural 


Power, where an human was ſufficient, ſo 


He never exerts his Omnipotence, where an 


Angelical Power was equal to the Effect to 


be produced : or, in other Words, He 
never uſes more Power or n Means 
than are requiſite, 


In a Word, *tis no Tavpeichment or. 


God's Goodneſs to ſuppoſe; He ſuffers the 
nobler Parts of the Creation, vis. Spiritual 
Beings, to exert thoſe Powers, which He 
has veſted in them over inferior Creatures, 


provided He has / et them their Bounds 


which they cannot paſs ; ſaying, Hitherto 
ſhall ye go, and no farther ; ; provided He can 
bring Good out of Evil; blaſt their Deſigns, 


and make That end in the Benefit and 


Good of the Whole, which they deſigned 


for the Deſtruction of particular Perſons. in 


| | 
i | 
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If the Frequency of Perſons poſſeſſed 20 | 
8 Time of our Saviour's Appearance 


— (more than ever were heard of before or 
lince) ſtartle any Man; He may conſider, that 


the Fews being, at that. Juncture, extremely 8 
addicted to Magica! Arts, had called in 

the Devil in an uncommon. Manner, as 
well as deſerted their God JEHOV AH, 
with whom they were in Covenant. He 
may conſider, that they were then juſt 


filling up the Meaſure of | their Iniquities 


and accordingly, not long after, Joſe Phus, 
their own Hiſtorian, aſſures us they were 
arrived atthat Pitch of enormousWickednef: 83 
that, if the Romans had not deſtroyed 


Feruſalem, He believes that God, by ſome 


exemplary Vengeance from Heaven, would 
have cruſhed them; and confumed their 
City, as He had thoſe of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, That God ſhould abandon and 


give them over unto Satan, who had 


thus abandoned Him and all Goodneſs, 18 


not much to be wondered at. He may, 
laſtly, conſider, that hen chiefly were the 


Powers of Darkneſs brought to Light, 
becauſe then chiefly That Power exerted | 
itſelf, which was able to bring their Deeds 

to Light. | 
This may account for the Frequency of 
Deaemoniacs in our Saviour's Time. God 
then ſuffered Evil Spirits to exert themſelves 
more than uſual, Ms then a Way was 
opened 
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| . to fetch univerſal Good out of par- SN. 
tial Evil; by proving to the Fews, that ** — 
He who caſt out Devils did not work his 
Miracles by the Power of Devils ; and by 
demonſtrating to the Heathens, that thoſe 
Beings, whom they adored, were accurſed 
Spirits, whom He diſpoſſeſſed. 
A A very ingenious Author * expreſſes his 
Surprize, that Dæmoniacs ſhould be ſo fre- 
quent in FUD A A in our Saviour's Time; 
whereas they never were heard of in other 
Nations, and there only at that parti- 
cular Time. TO which I anſwer, that 
here are two Miſtakes as to Matter of 
Fact. Dæmoniacs were in other Nations 
beſides Judæa, as appears from Thrafyllus, 
an Author ſuppoſed to flouriſh in the Reign 
of Tiberius, who uſes the very Word, which 
us rendered Demoniacs. But though they 
are not always diſtinguiſhed by the Title of 
— in profane Authors, yet they 
re very often mentioned with Appellations 
ſynonymous to it F. And whereas it is 
objected, that they are not mentioned in 
5 * Hiſtory of the Bible before our Saviour's 
Time; not to inſiſt on the Caſe of Saul, 
ho was troubled with an Evil Spirit, the 
Omiſſion may be eaſily accounted for, 
1 without 


—_ See The Works of Joszen Mpx, p. 28. 
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833 without ſuppoſing the Facts leſs frequent. ; 
VI. For ſhall we ſuppoſe, that Perſons; who 
had the Drop/y, and the Palſy, and Lunatics, 
were more frequent in our Saviour's Time, 
than any other? No certainly: Yet the 
Bible before our Saviour's Time ſeldom or 
never mentions Lunatics, Dropfical Perſons, 
or Paralytics (though I apprehend thoſe 
Diſtempers were very common) no more 
than it does Deamoniacs, The Truth is; 
thoſe Diſtempers were not mentioned in the 
Old Teftament, becauſe they were not then 
miraculouſly cured; and they are mentioned 
in the New 7. ament, only becauſe they 
then were ſo. Joſephus, however, ſupplies 
this Omiſſion, and informs us, that, from 
the Time of Salomon down to his Own, 
there were many Dæmoniacs among the 
Jeu. | 0 
But ſuppoſing them more frequent about 
our Saviour's Time: Our Saviour could 
detect Euil Spirits, and make them confeſs \ 
themſelves to be the Inſtruments in inflict- 
ing thoſe Diſeaſes which were eommonly | 
aſcribed to, and often undoubtedly are the | 
Reſult of, natural Cauſes. However that } 
be, the Power of diſpoſſeſſing Evil Spirits | 
continued in the Church for three hundred ( 
' Years, till the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianit 
by the Secular Power. This Fact was 
undeniable, that Tertullian, in his Apology 
o the Roman Emperor, puts the very 


Truth 


g of Evil Spirits confidered. 
Truth of Chriſtianity upon this Iſſue. His 
Words are theſe : © Let any One be pro- 


« duced before your Tribunal who is poſ- 
e ſefſed by the Devi; being commanded 
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by a Chriſtian to ſpeak what He is, He 
0 all as certainly confeſs himſelf to be a 
Devil, as elſewhere he does fallly avow 
&« himſelf to be a God. Produce any other 

& of theſe who profeſs to be In/þ:red by 


& your Gods; if thoſe pretended Gods do 


«© not confeſs themſelves to be Devils, not 
% daring to lye to a Chriſtian; let the 
„Blood of that audacious Chriſtian be 
« ſhed before you in that very Place. 
* What is more manifeſt than this Expe- 


% riment ? more faithful than this Proof? 


„Here is plain Evidence laid before you; 


„ here can be no Suſpicion. Even ſay, 
ee that Magick, or ſome Fallacy, is impoſed 


upon you, if your _ and Ears will 


“ permit you.” Thus 


rtullian; and not 


only He : The main Current of the primi- 


tive Writers for three Cenfuries ſpeak in 
the ſame Strain, They every one atteſt the 


Fact; they vouch themſelves to be Eye- 


witneſſes of it; They appeal to the very 


Senſes of their Adveriaries,” Here then is 
a Fact atteſted by Eye-witneſſes, who could 
not be deceived themſelves; who, if the 
Fact had been falſe, would never have 
expoſed their Cauſe to ſo ready and eaſy a 
Confutation themſelves to Ridicule ; and. 
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8 5 1 cheir Perſons to the Rage of their Adverſa⸗ 2 


ries: A Fact atteſted by Men of Learning 
and undiſſembled Piety; which made their 
Teſtimony i in Matters, that fell under the 
Cognizance of - their Senſes, unconteſtable 


by Men, that gave the utmoſt Teſt of their 


Honeſty by dying for what they maintained. 
He, that can deny a Fact confirmed by 
ſuch'decifive Evidence, proves the Fact that 
He denies; proves that He is under the 


Influence of thoſe Evil Spirits, whoſe Being 


and Operations he diſowns. We cannot 
imagine a Set of Men would, for three 
hundred Vears, at the Hazard of their Lives, 


perſiſt in one uninterrupted Track of wilful 


unprofitable Lying, without one of them 


deviating into Truth. 


If after the Propagation af Chriſtianity 


there appear now no Traces of Poſſeſton 


among Chriſtians, this is a Demonſtration of 


the Truth of our Saviaqur's Prophecy: Now 
ſhall the Prince of this Werld be caſt out, I 


beheld Satan like Lightning fall from Heaven: 
intimating, that Evil Spirits ſhould flee 


before the Propagators of Chriſtianity as 


ſwiftly as Lightning, that darts from Heaven 


to Earth in a Moment. The flrong Man well 


armed kept his Palace, *till a firanger than 
he (our Saviour, who came. to de/troy the 
Works of the Devil ) ſpoiled him of his Go? "as; 


and ſtripped him of the Armour in which he 


led But to argue as fome do, becauſe 
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thereare no Peſſe Mone now by Evil. Spirits Sem Me 
therefore there were none formerly, is pi he. 
ke that Monarch's Argument, who. very, 
JAG: concluded, That Water could 
not freeze in Europe, becauſe there was 
= no ſuch Thing as Froft in the Country 
„here he reigned.” And no Doubt 
he uſed ſeveral Ant, which He 
thought Demonſtrations, to prove it impoſ- 
ſible, that the Particles of Water, which 
are looſe, fluid, and in perpetual Motion, 
ſhould ever unite into ſuch Hardneſs and 
Solidity, that Men might walk upon that 
Element, as upon dry Ground. --- 
This it is to make our own narrow tld 
ſcanty Compaſs of Obſervation the Meaſure 
of all Truth! It can never be proved, that | 
there are no Inuiſible Evil Beings = it 
can never be proved, that they have no 
Powers beyond human Abilities, or even 
beyond the Comprehenſion of human 
Faculties —— It can never be proved, that 
they may not exert thoſe Powers, upon 
emergent Occaſions, as God, in his infinite 
Wildom, thinks fit. 1 we could 
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2 ane to the moſt ee epi 
we cannot underſtand what Reaſons there 
may be, why the Divine Adminiſtration 
ſhould be carried on by the Agency of Good 
and Bad Spirits. When once a Thing is 
J ;75 - proved 
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proved to be Fact, it follows, that what 
ever is, or has been, is right with Regard 


to God, who permits or ordains it for the 


Puniſbment of evil Doerr; or for the Trial, 


ſtation of Virwe in 


Though 5 power 5 "Beals is 0 
by Him, who was to Bruiſe the Serpent”s 


Head; though he no more acts in ſo open 


and undiſguiſed a Manner upon our Bodies; 
yet ſtill he may inffuence our Minds, by 
acting upon the Scene of our Imagination; 


by ſuggeſting wicked Ideas; and by offering 


Motives, that ſuit with our predominant 


Complexion, by alluring the Covetous witng 
Hopes of Gain, the —— with thoſe 


of Honour, and the Voluptuous with the 


Proſpect of Pleaſure. And if any one now 


fould aſſert, that thoſe frightful Scenes of 


Viſion obtruded upon our Fancies in our 
Dreams, in which the Soul is entirely 
paſſive (Scenes too regular for Chance, and 
never to be accounted for by the Laws of 
Matter and Motion) were produced by the 
Operation of Evil Spirits; it might open a 
Field of Raillery and Ridicule for a Litill 


Mit, but the greateſt Genius in the World 
nd never eonfute the Aﬀertion. | 


"Twas thus the Devil acted upon Soul by 
alin diſtempered, diſcontented Thoughts, 
and diſturbing the Animal Oeconomy. And 


| when David 's Mufick had diſpelled the 


2 | ate: 


melancholy Gloom, and ſweetened the 83 « . 
Temper; he, who had but a limited Power; I. 
finding all his further Efforts vain, fled 
away. And if even Creatures of our own 
Species can, by the maſterly Strokes of their 
Pen, affect the Imagination, and by well- 
wrought Sceties melt the Soul into Piry; 
and rouſe it into Rage ; how much more 
may we ſuppoſe it in the Power of Spirits; 
who know each Avenue to the Soul, to 
work upon the Fancy; to brighten it 
into Joy, or overcaſt it with Melancholy 
and to convey what Imagery they pleaſe; | 
The Devil can indeed tempt us, but we 
- ought to thank God, that He can do nao 
more than tempt us; that God, who will 
not ſuffer us to be tempted ahove what we are 
able, Gut will with the Temptation make d 
Way to eſcape, is more able and willing to 
alſiſt us, than that Evil Spirit can be to 
fequce us. The Will is an impregnable 
Fortreſs, which He never ſtorms by Aſault, 
however He may think to undermme it by 
Sap. He can do juſt what wicked Men 
lo, lay Temptations in our Way, but *tis 
our own Fault if we comply with them, 
Tis ridiculous to deny, that he ſollicits us, 
alledging, that if He did, we ſhould 
diſtinctly perceive his Workings, For tig 
his Intereſt to conceal himſelf. The Soul 
is ſuſceptible of gentle, ſilent Impreſſions, 
as well as of violent Movements; and *tis 
= . 1 
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his Fineſſe and Dexterity to make us think 
we are following our own Inclinations, 


at the ſame Time that we are puſhed 


forward by his Sollicitations. If we had 


diſtin and evident Notices that he was 
operating upon us, we ſhould ſtart back with 
Horror. 

What can be the Cauſe of thoſe invo- 


luntary Repreſentations, thoſe hideous Ap- 


pearances, that are forced upon us in Sleep? 
They muſt either proceed from Matter, 
from mere Mechaniſm of the Body, or from 


ſome Being that is not Matter. They 


cannot proceed from the former. For can 
mere Matter in Motion, an undeſigning, 
unactive Cauſe, be productive of Action and 


Deſign? Can mere Matter make us ima- 


gine we ſee Objects, that are not before 
our Eyes, and hear Words that are not 


ſpoken? Nay Words conveying certain 


diſtin Ideas, Reafon and Sentiment. Can 
undirected Matter put Queſtions to us, and 
return Anſwers ? This muſt proceed from 


_ ſome Being that is not Matter, and there- 


fore either from our own Soul, or ſome 
other Intelligent Being. Not from the Soul; 
for Here it is entirely paſſive; it does not act, 


but is ated por, It could not lay a Plot 


to terrify itſelf, and miſtake what was it's 
own Workmanſhip for a Reality. It would 


not, if it could prevent it, impoſe upon 
itſelf; and then fuffer Miſery from a delu- | 


ſive 


« Boil Spirits conf dered.. 


five "i, We groan under an imaginary 
Burden we ſuppoſe ourſelves falling 
from Precipices; we grapple with, or 
fly from an Enemy purſuing us with a 
drawn Sword. It looks then, as if ſome 
ſuperior Being were at Work, forming 


_ Impreſſions, and drawing frightful Pictures 


upon the Fancy, when all the Inlets, by 


which external Objects have Admittance, 


are cloſed up. 
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And if ſuch Beings, who have ſo great : 


an Aſcendant over the Imagination, were 
let looſe upon us without Controul ; how 
might they diſtract the Soul, overſet it, and 
drive it to abſolute Frenzy and Deſpair; by 
exhibiting to it the moſt ghaſtly Appear- 


ances they could form? But, Thanks be 


to God, whoſe over-ruling Hand curbs 


theſe Spirits, and reſtrains their Operations! 


80 much Reaſon have we to pray to be 
delivered from the Crafts and Afjaults of the 
Devil. I would not be thought to lay 


any great Streſs upon this Argument. All 
that I contend for is, that it is a much 


ſtronger Proof jor the Exiſtence and 
Operation of Evil Spirits, than any that 


has hitherto been advanced agamſt theſe 


Points. 
But this leads me, in the Laſt Place, to 
make ſome Inferences, and ſo conclude. 


We are converſant in the corporeal World 


rom our Infancy. Senſible Objects make 
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150 The Being, Nature, and Offices 
s EAM. fuch early, repeated, ſtrong Impreſſions, 
VE that it is ſometimes difficult to let in, upon 
u Mind already immerſed in Matter, one 
Thought concerning immaterial Beings, | 
through an immoderate Fear of Superſtition, 
For Men talk and write, as if that was the 
only Evil to be dreaded at preſent. We run 
into Sadduciſin; and leſt we ſhould ſuppoſe 
any Inviſible Being immediately concerned, 
we aſſign viſible Cauſes, which are plainly 
unequal to the Effects produced. In order 
to remedy this, the Scripture has in Part 
drawn aſide the Veil, and let us into the 
World of Spirits; undoubtedly the moſt ex- 
cellent and powerful, and perhaps the moſt 
numerous, Part of the Creation, What is 
my Soul amidft ſuch a Multitude of Spirits? 
No more than a Drop amidſt the vaſt 
Collection and Aſſemblage of Waters. It 
diſcovers to us the Being a Offices of Evil 
Spirits to excite our Caution; and the 
Reality and Employment of good Angels, to 
animate our Courage, and to raiſe our 
Ambition; for we ſhall be as the good Angels 
of God. And if every green Leaf ſwarms with 
Inhabitants undiſcoverable by the naked Eye; 
if by the Help of Glaſſes the Philoſophers 
have diſcovered new Kingdoms, new Worlds 
of Beings within the old World ; if the 
leaſt Quantity of Water is peopled 'by My- 
riads of inviſible, ſenſible Creatures ; it is 
no I Enthuſiaſm to think, that the Spiritual 
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World, however undiſcover'd, may bear ſome SAN. 


oportion to the Se nd that whe VI. | 
Proporti Senfpble ;, a n 


we are alone, we are 0 far from being 
in a foxtorn Wild of dead, unconſcious 


Matter, or furrounded only with Space, a 
lifeleſs Void; that innumerable intellectual 


Beings may be hovering round us, Specta- 
tors of our Actions. 
And when this Body, the material Cur- 


n that is drawn between Us and the 
inviſible World of Spirits, is rent aſunder; 


the Wieked may find a ſudden Torrent of 
Light breaking in upon them; a Light 
more powerful, ſharp, and piercing, than 
even thoſe Pains, which. diſſolved the vital 
Union, and divorced the Soul from the 
Body. He may find himſelf under the Arreſt 
and Cuſtody of Evil Angels, to be thruſt 


down into Places of Horror and Deſpair; as, 


what we learn from the Parable of Lazarus, 

the Good are conveyed, by a Guard of 
Angels, to Places of Light and Bliſs. _ 

Io enlarge our Conceptions let us ſup- 


Pole; that, in a ſpacious Theatre where a 
thouſand Lights are burning, one is incloſed 
in a little Cell of Earth, juſt as our Spirit 


in the Body. While it is incloſed, it's Beams 


ſtrike only on it's own. narrow Priſon, and 


it has no Communion with thoſe without. 
But let this Cell be broken down, it has 


full Communion with all thoſe thouſands, 


and joins it's ſocial Beams with theirs. 
| m4 Thus 
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8. * I „. Thus it ſhall be when the Body is put off 


of Light Garting 1 in — our . from 


and the Soul enlarged from it's Priſon. It 
ſhall find itſelf among Millions of Spirits to 


which it was a Stranger whilſt immerſed 
in Fleſh, itſelf a Kindred Spirit, | 
-  2dly, When any wicked Suggeſtion, 
into which we are led by -no Diſcourſe, 
without any foregoing Clue of thinking, 
without any preceding Train of Ideas, ariſes 
in our Minds, we know not how, or from 
what Quarter, by a ſudden Impulſe ; let 
us reject it immediately with Abhorrence. 

The Scripture never makes it an Excuſe, 


or conſiders it as an alleviating Circum- 


ſtance; that we were ſeduced by a powerful 
Tempter; ; on the contrary, it makes it 
an Aggravation of the Crime, that we did 
not diſmiſs with Abhorrence a Suggeſtion, 
which we might reaſonably conclude, from 
the Nature and Tendency of the Thing, 
proceeded from an evil Spirit. Thus St. Peter 
rebukes Ananias ſeverely: M. by hath Satan 


Filled thine Heart to lie unto the Holy Ghoſt ? 


The Suggeſtion may indeed ile from 
the grand Author of Evil, and ſo far we 


are not culpable. But if we cheriſh and 


entertain it, we make it our own. The 
Offſpring might be originally his; but if we 
adopt it, it becomes our own legitimate 


Child. And when any good Thought 
ſprings up, let us look upon it as a Beam 


ſome 


. Evil Spirit 8 
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tome good Angel, or even from the Father 8E. 


of Lights. Let us improve, cultivate, an 
ripen it, till it breaks forth into correſ- 
pondent Actions. 

Laſtly, Let us lay it to Heart what 
a Miſery it muſt be, to dwell: for ever 
and eyer with thoſe accurſed Beings, our 
| Tempters here, our Tormentors hereafter; 
in whom there reigns one genuine Blackneſs 
of Malice, without the leaſt Beam of Bene- 
volence ſhed abroad in their Minds: as, on 

the other Hand, what a Happineſs it muſt 
be, to have for ever our Converſation: with 
thoſe glorified. and ennobled Spirits, the 
immediate Attendants on the Throne of 


God; bright as the Sun, and numerous as 


the Stars; in a Place where no Malice, no 
Rancour, no Pain will find Admittance; 
but Love unallayed, and the Fullneſs of 
Hliſs uninterrupted, wil reign fon ever 
png . 
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JOHN xXI. 22. 


l Fa I will, that He tarry Fill I come, 
w zs that to Thee ? Follow Thou me, 


N E SE Sarda contain our ichn 3 
ſignificant Rebuke to St, Peter's curious 


" what would become of that Diſciple 


whom Jeſus loved? H I will that He 
« live till my coming to the Deſtruction of 
“ Jeruſalem, that does not at all concern 
« you. Your great Concern is to follow 
“% Me; to obey my Precepts, and believe 
« my Doctrines; all other Knowledge, 
“ but what relates to your Happineſs, is 


„ impertinent and vain. That is enough, 


* without launching out into. foreign In- 
* quiries, to engroſs your' Time, and demand 
« your whole Attention.“ 

Indeed it was our Suviour's . general 
Method when any curious and. unconcerning 


ä was propaſed, inltead of anſwer- 
ing 


Curiity in unneceſſary Matters, Ge. . 


5s 
ing it directly, to ſtrike off into ſome Point S's u u. 


of general Uſe and Importance that had a II. 


Connection with it. Thus when He was 
aſked, Are there few that be ſaved?” 
| Inſtead of gratifying an idle Curiofity, He 
commands them to lay out their Endea- 


vour, that they may be of that Number a 


whatever it be: Strive to enter in at the 
ſtrait Gate, &c. When the Queſtion was 
put to Him: © Who was le, inſt in 
« the Kingdom of Heaven?“ 


them, and told them, that except they had 
the Simplicity and Humility of Children, 
they ſhould in no wiſe enter into it. In- 
Rances of this Procedure are endleſs; there- 
fore I ſhall mention only one more : Lord, 


„ did this Man““ (whoſe Soul we ſuppoſe 


prz-cxiſted before it entered the Body) 
* ſin, or His Parents, that He was born 


« blind?” Here a Philoſopher, full of 


Himſelf, and of His unedifying Notions, | 


would have been glad of an Opportunity to 


have expatiated upon a Speculative Point, 


and to have given a deciſive Verdict in Favour 
of, or againſt a Præ-exiſtence of Souls: 


Our Saviour, who always looked upon ſuch 


Speculations as foreign to the main Point in 

iew, leaves the Queſtion as He found it, 

__ undetermined ; 1 es them to undere 
| ſtand, that whatever 5 

take Plage upon particular Perſons, they 

Welle 


e, inſtead 
of anſwering them, ſet a Child before 


vils God ſuffered to 


SES 
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Sz Au. were always productive of ſome great and 
VIL general Good. Neither did this Man Vn, 


nor his Parents; This Blindneſs was not 

& occaſioned either by this Man's Vices, 

„or his Parent's, but was permitted, that 

© the Glory of God might be manifeſted 

4 in Him,” | 
Give me Leave therefore to ſhew, 


# 
of 


II. The Folly, Abſurdity, and en | 


Conſequences of an over-curious Purſuit of 


Knowledge, any farther than as it relates to 


Happineſs. 


diy, To conſider the Goodneſs of God 
1n bounding our as by and en 
our Prafpec,, | 2s 


Ih, Our Underſtanding . it's Bounda- 
ries; ; and when it is arrived at it's full 
Growth and Height, we cannot, how much 
Thought ſoever we may take, add one 
Cubit to the Size and Stature of it. We may 
ſhorten the Line of our Knowledge, as we 
may do that of our Lives, by our own 
Default; but we cannot Jengthen the Line of 
it, any more than we can hat of our Lives, 
beyond the Period aſſigned by God. 
greateſt and the leaſt Objects equall 
our Inquiries, Too great and diſp 
tioned an Object embarraſſes and overſets the 


Underſtanding ; ; too little a one eludes and 
b 5 "ſeapes 


:  tenſured : and condemned. 


eſcapes our Notice. It is God alone, whoſe 
Almi ghty Power nothin g, however great, 
can encumber; whoſe Infinite Wiſdom, 
nothing, however little, can eſcape. Our main 
Knowledge is to know ourſelves; what we 
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are at preſent as to our inward State, Tem- 


per and Frame of Mind; whether we have 
thoſe Habits which are the Ground-work 


of our future Hopes. By looking often 
into ourſelves, and knowing thoroughly 
what we are at preſent; we may know what 


we are to be hereafter. And yet Thoſe who 


have but little Time to ſpare, will ſpend it 


in any Thing ſooner than in reading, or 


hearing read, thoſe Books which may ſhew 


them the Way to their true FHappmels} ; 


—why they came into this World, 
and what may be their Condition in ano- 


ther. As to other Things, who is there 
that can anſwer all the Queſtions, I will 


not ſay, which God puts to Fob in the 
XXXVIIIth Chapter, but, which may be 
aſked Him by the very next Idiot that He 
meets? Some are ſo eager to know what is 
meant by the obſcurer Parts of Scripture, 


that they never put in Practice the plainer 


Precepts of it: which if they did, it would 


ſignify little or nothing whether they 1 un- 
derſtood the obſcurer Parts or no. 
Preſumptuous Man! wouldſt Thou cho- 


8 rovghly underſtand the Manner in which 


Three Perſons exiſt in the lame unbounded 


Eſſence | 


nd. 
82 . Eſſenee of the Deity ? Before Thou ftriveſt 
VII. to fathom the Nature of the Greateſt of all 


- Curkofty in unneceſſary Matters 


, firſt, if Thou canſt, comprehend 


5 how the leaſt of all Beings, an Animal an 
hundred Times leſs than a Mite, does exiſt; 


—— Myriads of ſuch Animals as can only 
be diſcerned by the Help of Glaſſes. If the 

whole Body be ſo minute as to be undiſco- 
verable bend the naked Eye, How much Teſs 
muſt be the Limbs whereof that whole 


Body is compounded ? How much leſs ſtill 


mult be the Veins, the Blood in thoſe Veins, 
the Animal Spirits in that Blood, till we 
approach to the. very Border of nothing ? 


For yet This Animal contains in Miniature 


all thoſe Parts which we have in larger 


Dimenſions. In ſhort, for one Thing that 
we can plauſibly account for in . Book 


of Nature, there are Millions of Things 
of which we can give no Account at all, 


Vet we, who find almoſt all Things fo 
_ puzzling and unaccountable in the Book of 


Nature; expect every Thing in the Book of 


Grace, which proceeds from the ſame 
Author, ſhould be Plain and level to our 
| Capacities, | 


Moſt of the Objections againſt Scripture 
proceed from hence, that we fet up for 
Free-Thinkers in Caſes where we can be 


but HalfThinkers at leaſt, or even leſs 


than that; as wanting a great many Ideas, 
that are  neceflary to be taken into the 
| Account 
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not believe what they cannot comprehend ! 
As well might they think that the Horizon, 
which determines their Proſpect, was the 
Boundary of the Univerſe; as that their 
_ Underſtanding was the Meaſure of all 
Truth. They muſt not believe they think 


at all, unleſs they firſt could comprehetid 


- (what is inipoſſible) by what Springs the 
8 Doing is Put in Motion; or how 


the Body acts upon the Soul, and the 
Soul upon the Body; upon which their 
Thinking at preſent, in a = Meaſure 
depends, _ 
The Truth of the Matter 13 We are 


Beings deſigned for Adio, not for Specu- 
lation. This Life is the proper Sphere of 


Action; the next is that of Knowledge. 


Here we ſer through a Glaſ darkly, but 


there, in a future State, Face to Face. Here 


w2 know in Part, but #bere 40e ſoadl know 
even as we are known. If you make it 
your Bufineſs here to lay in a Stock of 
Knowledge, without putting it in Practice; 


there remains after this Life no, farther 
Opportunity to acquire virtuous Habits, But 


if you make it your main Purpoſe of 
Living to acquire and cultivate virtuous 
Habits, your Thirſt of Knowledge will be 

fully gratified hereafter. Be virtuous her, 


you will be 2 hereafter : If you 


neglect 
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VII be undone for ever. Why then ſhould 
n any Man be over-induſtrious to purchaſe; 
with much Trouble and Expence, that 
Eſtate of Knowledge, which, as ſoon as one 
weak, dropping Life expires, will of 
Courſe, except it is His own Fault, fall to 
Him without yl Trouble or AO at 
all? 1 
The. "WR of whit 1 oak ſay i is this; 
ths: only Opportunity we have of being 
Good is now; the main Opportunity of 
being Knowing i is in a Life to come. Yet if 
we may judge from the Practice of the 
World, one would imagine they were in a 
different Way of thinking : for there were 
never more Scholars, and perhaps nevet 
fewer good Scholars. Hence ſo: many Men 
| ſeem to value ſome Branches of Knows 
ledge juſt as others do ſome Kinds of Food; 
merely becauſe they are rare and uncommon, 
not becauſe they are ſubſtantial, - nouriſhing 
and uſeful : Their Diſiculty and Obſcurity, 
not their Serviceablengſ to the World, 
ſtamp a Value upon them. Hence their 
Heads reſemble thoſe' Cabinets that are 
ſtored with uſeleſs Rarities and curious 
*Frifles ; fit for Shew and Oftentation, not 
for any valuable Purpoſes of Life. Hence 
no Hours are ſometimes more idly ſpent 
5 rag which are reer e in e 
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5 Sen intirely terminate a barren 
Knowledge of thoſe Truths without 
endeayouring to acquire thoſe Habits and 
Diſpoſitions which are inculcated by moral 
Treatiſes. When Men retire into their 
Cloſets to form Rules for the Conduct of 
Life, to examine into themſelves, to reform 
their Manners, and ſubdue their Paſſions, 
they will come out much better Men than” 
they went in: But if they go thither 
merely to furniſh themſelves with Materials 
for Converſation, to get a Set of Notions 
Hoating in the Head, without ſinking deep 
into, and influencing, their Heart, they 
only. heighten their Vanity; they ſwell and 
puff up the Mind, they do not fill it with 
Food saber 8 
Fence we may accoutit for che Range | 
Conduct of ſome very thoughtful Men. It 
has ſtaggered a great many to find Men of 
diftinguiſhed Abilities, who have laid out” 
their Lives in the Reſearch of Knowledge, 
either doubting of almoſt every Thing, 
or profeſſing a determined DiſbetieF of thoſe 
great and fundamental Truths, which the 
reſt of the World have held ſacred and 
unqueſtionable. And they are ſtill more 
ſtaggered to obſerve, that they have the 
Character of good, moral Men; that is, 
Men free from the Slaring Vices of Sen- 
M 
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II. 


Curighty in am Matters 


. ſuality, Incontinence and Diſhoneſty. Now 
let it be conſidered that Men, generally 
” ſpeaking, have ſeldom more than one ſtrong 
predominant Vice; that the main Teſt of 


our Goodneſs conſiſts, not in relinquiſhing 


Vices which we have no Reliſh for,. but in 
facrificing that predominant Vice to the 
Love of Virtue. Men that have ſequeſtered 
themſelves from the World to meditate in 
Solitude and Retirement have no ſtrong Biaſs 


to Intemperance, Senſuality, or Diſhoneſty : 
Vices that are inconſiſtent with a Life 


devoted to Study. The Sin that eaſily beſets 


them is a ſplenetic Pride, Diſcontent, a 
Spirit of Oppoſition, a Deſire to be diftin- 
guiſhed by new Diſcoveries, a Fondneſs for 
their own ſingular Notions, in which they 
imagine they have a Property excluſive of 
the reſt of the World. And it is as difficult 
for them to get the better of this Deſire of 
Diſtinction, as it is for others to conquer 
their Love of Riches, Pleaſure, or Honour. 
What an  inordinate Love of Pleaſure, 
Money, or Power are to ſeveral in active 
Life, inducing them to take up with a Set 
of ſuch Opinions as may countenance their 
vicious Practices ; That Pride, Spleen, and 


a Deſire of Diſtinction are to ſeveral ſpecu- 
lative Men, prompting them to advance 
ſuch Doctrines as few or none have main- 


tained before them; and which, it were to 
be — few or none would maintain 
after 


 -  eenſured and condemned, 1 


after them. And it is Matter of Fact, thats 7 ; 2 1 
the greateſt Abſurdities have in all Ages: 
been advanced by Men of the greateſt Parts, 
ha had an overweening Conceit of them= 
ſelves, It ſeems to be ſomething provi- 
dential, that thoſe who truſted too much to- 
the Strength of their Reaſon, ſhould always 4 
be Proofs of the Weakneſs of it. In a * q 
Word, whatever uncommon Abilities they | _— 
may have, yet, like Sampſon, when God, | 
from whom all our Sufficiency cometh; 
leaveth them to themſelves, their Strength 
departs from them, and they become weak 
like other Men. 

Io obviate any ill Impreſſions which ill 
Authors may make, it is ſufficient for the 
Bulk of Mankind to reflect, that thoſe 
Schemes muſt be falſe and ill-grounded; 
which leave Men in a worſe State, upon 
the Foot of the Account, than they found 
them in with Regard to Happineſs, though 
they may not have Capacity or Leiſure to 
unravel their ſtudied Sophiſtry : that the 
beſt-natured Being could not form a Wiſh 
more advantageous to Mankind, than that 
the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, thoſe ſtrong 
Incentives. to Virtue, ſhould be univerſally 
believed, and it's Precepts univerſally 

_ practiſed. Now what is neceſſary to the 
Happineſs of the World muſt be true. For 
though private, partial Good and Truth may 
often interfere; yet public, general Good 
| M 2 and 
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and 'Truth always keep cloſe together. There 
muſt be a true Harmony and ſtrict Correſ- 
pondence between them, as long as there 


is a Being of infinite Goodneſs at the Helm. 
For a Being, who wills the Happineſs of 
Mankind, muſt will whatever is conducive. 


to the general Good; and what He, the 
Author of Truth, 1 1 muſt be founded 
upon Truth. The proper Anſwer then to 
theſe pernicious Books is; What Good to 


© the World do you propoſe. by them ? 
Will they make us better Parents? more 


„ dutiful Children? more tender Huſ- 
* bands? more acceptable to God? more. 
& ſerviceable to our pid ? For 
% the fame Reaſon that we are reſolved to 


be of any Religion, we are reſolved: to 


be of the beſt: and we ſee none that 


” can come in Competition with Chriſ- 


“ tianity, which contains ſtronger Motives 
“to true Holineſs than any other Religion 
„before had, and as ſtrong as any other 
© echeve”” 

Men may extol as much as they p leaſe 
fine, exalted and ſuperior Senſe ; but . 
Common-Senſe, exerted with Caution and 
Induſtry, and attended with Humility, is a 
much ſurer Guard againſt any fatal Errors 
in Religion, or Miſcarriages in civil Eife, 
than the moſt diſtinguiſhed Brightneſs. of 
Parts, and Vivacity of Imagination, when 
* with an over-bearing Pride. 

N 1 


* .- cenſured und condemned. 


For that very Vivacity ſometimes may 
| make Men too impatient. to go to the Bottom 
of Things; or they often ſtart ſo much 


Game, in the wide and ſpacious Field of 


Thinking, that they overtake none. The 


SERM. 
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Edge of their Mind is fine, but ſoon r, 5 


by any Thing that is hard and knotty. 
Whereas a Man of fewer Ideas, but who 


lays them in Order, and compares and 


examines them, going Step by Step in the 
Purſuit of Truth in a gradual Chain, makes 
up by Induſtry, Care and Caution, what 


ever He wants in Quickneſs and Readineſs 


of Parts. juſt as in Buſineſs the moſt 
mercurial and volatile Spirits are ſeldom ſo 


ſucceſsful as Men of much meaner Capa- 
cities; but who are withal more eee | 


wary, and atteritive. 


Let thoſe are the Men chat are generally 
meddling with Things that are too high for 
them; that ovetlook | the plain and obvious 
Truths of Chriſtianity, meerly becauſe 
they are ſo; and are continually graſping | 


at Things to which their Capacities are not 


ſuited. He who, upon the bare Propoſal 


of ſuch curious Queſtions, ſhould, without 
further Confideration, immediately declare, 
that he knows nothing at all of the Matter; 


has in a Moment made as great Advances 
in the Knowledge of them, as He who . 


hath exhauſted His Spirits, and impaired 
His Health, in attempting to ſound the 


M 3 Depth 
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Depth of them. It is obſervable, that, of 


— all Subjects but one, a general Knowledge 


is commonly ſufficient. Whoever deſcends. 
into little minute Particularities, his Know- 


ledge, as far as thoſe Points are concerned, 
is unintelligible . to the Bulk of Mankind, 


and uſeleſs almoſt to all. And He may 


be compared to Thoſe, who obſerved a nice 


Punctuality in little inſignificant Trifles, 
at the ſame Time that they neglected the 


 werghtier Matters, that were of Uſe and 


Importance to all. There is one Subject 
only, namely, Ourſelves, that requires a 
minute, particular Survey, without ſuffering 
any Thing, how ſmall ſoever, to eſcape our 


Notice. And this is a Subject that we ge- 


nerally decline. We are content here to be 
Coaſters only; we cruife about the Shore, 
without ever piercing into the Inland Parts 
of the Country. 

In other Subjects it is a Queſtion, who- 


ther we err oftner by thinking too little, or 


by thinking foo much. We may purſue 
our Speculations ſo far, till we loſe Sight of 
Common Senſe, Nay ſome, by too intenſe 
an Application to Things beyond their 
Sphere, have unhinged their Underſtanding. 
And when they had launched into the 


Deep, and were endeavouring to bring from 


the immenſe Ocean of Knowledge a large 
Draught of Intellectual Food; like the 


Fiſhermen's in the Goſpel, the Net which 


contained 


© cenſured and condemned. ou 


contained it was broke : I mean, the curious 8 5 : 1 
Net-work of the Brain has been diſturbed, BEDS 


| and all their Labour loſt, 
1 proceed, 


IIa, To in the 8 of God, 
in thus bounding our Knowledge, and 
ſhortening our Proſpect. 

For my Part, I think the Deine Gonds 
neſs as much diſplayed in our Ignorance of 
many Things, as in our Knowledge of others. 
I thank the Deity for what He has Con- 
cealed from us, as well as what He has 

| Revealed to us. Though we have. not 
Extent of Line enough to ſound the Depths 
of Knowledge; yet we have enough to find 
out Rocks and Shelves, and thereby to 
avoid them. *Tis with the Faculties of the 
Mind as with the Senſes of the Body; they 
are both exactly ſuited to the Exigences of 
Life, and the Buſineſs we have to do here. 
Were our Senſe of Hearing ſome Degrees 
more acute than it is, we ſhould be diſ- 
turbed by the leaſt Noiſe : We ſhould be no 
more able to ſleep, or meditate in Retire- 
ment, than in the midſt of a Storm ; the 
leaſt Breath of Air, the leaſt Whiſper, 
might be incommodious. If our Senſe of 
Feeling were more delicate, the flighteſt 
Touch would give us exquiſite. Senſations 
of Pain; our Torments would increaſe too 
in Proportion to our Senſibility. And 
F indeed 


Ouriefity in unneceſſary Matter. 
indeed all the Senſes, wht 1 are now ſa, 
many Inlets of Pleaſure, would by being 


become ſo many Avenues of Anguiſh. Were 
dur Eye-ſight greatly ſharper, we ſhould 


be quite in another World; Objects that 


now ſeem ſmooth and e ch would 
appear rugged, uneven and unſightly, as 


-*-* quickened and heightened to any conſider- 
able Degree in our preſent Condition, 


they do through Microſcopes. A more 
improved State of the Faculties of the Mind 


would be attended with the ſame Inconveni- 


ences, It is with the Mind as with the Eye; 


too much Light would be as uſeleſs, as too 


much Darkneſs. Therefore the Deity has 
1 ien both of them juſt ſuch a 4 of 


ight as is ſuited to our preſent Situation 


in Life. If we were, for Inſtance, able to 


pry into the Depths of Futurity, and fore- 
| ſee what was to befall us, what would be 
the Conſequence 2 That we ſhould be 


extremely miſerable ; that we ſhould r. 


— 


ment ourſelves before the Time, by the Dread 


of future Evils; and leſſen every Joy by | 
anticipating it. Heaven therefore has, in 
Mercy to us, locked up from us the Book of 
Fate, and only laid open to us that Part 


which concerns us at preſent. Again, 


We might think it would be of great 


Advantage to us to be able to penetrate into 
the Thoughts, and diſcover before-hand 


the Deſigns Men are : forming g us, 


But if each Man 1 Pr Sans what _— 5 8 " 


within. another's Mind, as well as He did 


what was in his o-; were every Thing "= 


there laid open as much to one another as 
it is to Him with whom. we. a de to do; we 
ſhould diſcover often ſuch forbidding Iva 
ges, ſuch unfavourable Sentiments, that we 
ſhould, ſeveral of us, become infuppoatable 
to one another. Farther, - 

We might wiſh to ve: the Com 
drawn, and a fuller View of another World 
preſented' to us: But God conceals. from 
the Good a diſtin, explicit Aecount of the 
Advantages' that will acerue to them after 
Death, that they might fill endure Life, 
and all it's Inconvenienees. And ſo = a 


thouſand other Inſtances. 


There is a Point in Koowlodge what 
77 ends, and mere Curigſiy begins. As 
far as any Thing is uſeful and important; 
ſo far all is generally Light and Clearneſs, 
Beyond that all is Darkneſs, or at leaſt one 
— Blank, The Reaſon is, God 
has drawn a Veil over this Part of Knows 
ledge, leſt we ſhould be diſtracted with a 
Multiplicity of Ideas, and diverted from 
uſeful and practical Enquiries, by attending 
to Matters of mere Speculation. To exem- 
plify this in the Point of the Redemption, the 
grand and fundamental Doctrine of Chri- 
ſtianity; ſome People complain of a 
Darkneſs ſpread over the Face of this Diſ- 


penſation. 
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penſation. But as far as it is a Doctrine of 
Uſe and Importance, ſo far it is clearly and 
diſtinctly revealed. We are expreſsly told 


what our Saviour has purchaſed for us, and 
what we have to do for ourſelves, to qua- 


lify us for theſe Bleſſings. It is revealed 


to us, that God through his Merits will 
confer that exceeding and eternal. Weight of 
Bliſs upon every penitent Sinner, to which 
even the unoffending, who need no Re- 
pentance, could have no Title. So far 


it is a Doctrine of ſolid Uſe and Import- 


ance. But we want perhaps more fully 


to know the internal Nature, Manner, and 


particular Efficacy of his Merits and Inter- 


ceſſion, and the whole Tranſaction between 


the Father and the Son in the ſtupendous 


Work of our Salvation: here mere Curioſity 


commences; and therefore no Wonder our 


Knowledge ſhould in ſome Meaſure end. 
Theſe are the Things which Angels de- 


fire to look into; and we, till we are An- 


gels, ſhould not expect a full and compre- 
henſive Satisfaction about them. A Man 
may know a Matter of Fact, that He ts 
ranſomed from Captivity and Slavery by a 
glorious Sovereign, without knowing par- 
ticularly, explicitely and fully the Kind, 


Manner, and Value of the Ranſom that was 


| 3 defire to ook into, and contemplate 


laid down, and the Price with which He 
was bought, No: let Angels and Arch- 


the 


cenſured and condemned. 
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the Nature of our Redemption : : Let Man 82 * u. 


be humbly content to enjoy the Benefits 
of it: Enough for Him to know, that 
Scripture proves, and Reaſon cannot * 
prove, the Doctrine. e 

To conclude; let us * be convinced; 
that in the deep Things of God, to reaſon 
_ rightly is to ſubmit our Reaſon to the Wiſ- 
dom of God. We then, and not till then, 


are growing wiſe ; when we begin to diſ- 
cern how weak and fooliſh we are. An ab- 


ſolute Perfection of Underſtanding is impoſ- 
fible: but He makes the neareſt Approaches 
to it, who has the Senſe to diſcern, and the 
Humility to own w 5 Imperfections. 
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| PSALM xxxvii. FR fu 

Delight T hyſelf alſo in the LOR D; and 

He fhall give Thee the Os of thine 
Heart. 


LEASURE, or the 8 1 
our Heart's Defire, being the chief 
Spring of Action in Man; the due Re- 
gulation of our Purſuits of it muſt always 
be of great Moment ; and whoever ad- 
dreſſeth us with an Offer of This Kind, 
will juſtly demand, and can ſcarce fail of 
engaging, our Attention. Now ſuch a Pro- 
poſal the P/almi/# here makes to us all; 


_ directing our Purſuits after Pleaſure to the 


eat Source of it, and informing us, that 
the ſure Method of attaining the Defire of 


our Hearts is to delight in the LORD. 


Which important Truth I ſhall accordingly 
at preſent endeavour to make out by ſhew- 


ing, how all our Plegſures point out to us, 


and are improved by, a Delight in & OD. 


And 


=f 


Pasa, of 1 1 


And this I ſhall iluſtrate more particu-S » u. 


larly with Regard, Firſt, to the Pleaſures .' 
of .Senſe and of Imagination; And then, to 
thoſe Moral and Intellectua Pleaſures, of 


Benevolence towards others, and of _— | 


and Expe&ation for ourſelves. 
To begin with Senſual Plea ſions, * Euen 


theſe, though the loweſt in the Scale of 


Enjoyment, ſhould -however always. put us 
in Mind, who it is that gives us all the Ob- 
jects we enjoy, and the very Power of en- 


joying them : Otherwiſe we ſhall deſerve 


thoſe ſevere Rebukes, which GOD gives 


the Haelites by the Prophet Jſaiab; The | 


Ox knoweth his Owner, . the Afs his 


Maſter's Crib ; but Iſrael: doth not ANOW, 


my People doth not confider. And again, 
7 he Harp and the Viol, the Tabret and 
Pipe, and Wine are in their Peafts : but 


they regard not the Work of the LORD, 


neither confider the Operation of His Hands, 
It ſeems, they could enjoy the Accommo=- 


dations and Gratifications of Life, without 


ever carrying their Thoughts upwards to 
that Being, who. openeth his Hand, and 


| flleth all Things living with Plenteoufneſs. 
And how juſtly. may thoſe among our- 


ſelves fall under the ſame Condemnation,” 
_ who either profanely neglect, or thought 


 leſsly forget, to crave the Divine Bleſſing 
upon their wen and, to return Thanks to 
Him for it! A CI enforced by the Ex- 
CRE ample 
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Delight in Cd | the Origin and | 
. ample and conſtant: Practice of our Bleſſed 


Saviour; Who (not to mention ſeveral 
. Inſtances) took the ſeven Loaver, and 


| the two Fiſhes, and gave Thanks; a Duty 
exemplified by St. Paul, when, as we read, 
| He took "Brow and gave Thanks before them 
all; as well as recommended by his ex- 
preſs Declaration, where, ſpeaking of Meats, 
which (as He tells us) GOD bath created 
To be received with T. hankſgiving, He adds; 
For every Creature of GOD tis Good, and 
nothing to be refuſed, if it be received with 
Thankſgiving ; for it is ſanfified by the 
Word of G OD (which has aboliſhed the 
Diſtinction of Meats) and Prayer. And 
in another Place, He that eateth, eateth to 
the LORD; for he giveth GOD Thanks. 
But becauſe the Example of Confucius may 
weigh more with ſome Men than that of 
St. Paul, let me add, what is obſerved of 
him ; that He never eat any Thing but he 
firſt proſtrated himſelf, and offered it to 
the Supreme LORD of Heaven. In like 
Manner, Whether we eat or drink, let us do 
all to the Glory of GOD. This will en- 
noble and i improve our carnal Gratifications, 
and exalt them into religious Ads of Gra- 


titude and Love. 


And indeed, it is the Mixture of ſome 


Moral Pleaſure that gives the moſt agree- 
able Reliſh to Senfb/e Pleaſures ; Some 
— Reflection on the Perſon who be- 


rows 


— of — Ploſore. 5 


flows them ; or ſome benevolent Thoughts s, Sen u. 


towards thoſe with whom we ſhare them. 
To fare fumptuouſly every Day would be a 
very ſordid Indulgence, and of flender 
Eſtimation, when intirely unaccompanied 
by a Temper thankful to the Author of every 
good Gift, and hoſpitable to our Fellow 
creatures. It is this that muſt give a Re- 
finement and Delicacy to our Pleaſures, 
that muſt qualify that Groſſneſs which 
would otherwiſe render them nauſeating 
and diſtaſteful; and that muſt make every 
Repaſt a rational Entertainment. 
What ſhould farther be a ſtrong Motive 
with us in this Reſpect to delight in GOD 
1s, that He has forbidden us no Enjoyment, 
ordinarily ſpeaking, but what, upon the 
Whole, will bring more Pain than Pleaſure; 
nor has he enjoined us any Duty but what, 
all Things conſidered, will yield us greater 
Degrees of Pleaſure than of Pain. True 
indeed it is, that the great Duty of Repent- 
ance does, in the Nature of it, imply Sor- 
rom. But then this Sorrow is productive of, 
and ſucceeded by, a laſting ſubſtantial Joy. 
Though our Reformation has it's Pangs, yet 
we ſhall no more remember the. Anguiſh, for 
oy that a new Man 1s born into the World. 
If that Variety of Natural Evils which 
appear in the World, and continually break 
in upon Men's Enjoyment of ſenſual Plea- 
_ ſhould be — any Objection 
4 a gainſt 
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mendation of the Duty of Delighting in 
GOD; let it be remembered, that Natural 
Evils, ſuch as Pain; Sele, and Cala- 
mity, are graciouſly deſigned by GOD as 
Moral Goode, by making us reflect and 

think; by teaching us Patience and Reſig- 

nation; and by weaning our Affections from 

T hings below. Every Branch that beareth 

not Fruit, He taketh away;. and every Branch 
that beareth Fruit, He purgeth, or pruneth, 
that it may bring forth more Fruit: That 
is, by ſome painful Operation, which 
beareth- a Reſemblance to pruning, He 
maketh every Good Man more Good; as the 
Branch that bore Fruit before, becometh- 
more fruitful, and deriveth new Strength 


and additional Vigour from the very Steel. 


So that, in ſhort; thoſe Reſtraints on 
Account of which Religion may, at firſt 
Sight, appear to be an Enemy to ſenſual. 
Gratification, are in Fact Inſtances of Her 
real Friendſbip to it. Even Self-denial is 
enjoined by GOD as the beſt Preſervative 
of Self=enjoyment ; ſince to enjoy ourſelves 
we mult learn to curb our Appetites: And” 
all ſeeming Severity is really Indulgence upon 
the Whole. But farther : 

From the Pleafures of the Senſer let us 
proceed one Step higher to thoſe of the 
Imagination: And theſe are chiefly e 
Grandeur and — 

| As 


1 22 m Joes | Pagfire. 5 -. 
a for the Firſt: If the Beauty of ches, ER 2. 


5 Viſible World affect us, let us conſider, Who, 
It is, that has poured out this Beauty upon 


* it 
. 4 
- 


the Creation, Himſelf infinitely more beau- 
tiful, lovely, and glorious; while He ſtands 


unſeen behind the 3 of His 
own Hand. 

Me cantiot unravel any one Thing! in 
the Drama of Nature, without bringing a 
GOD upon the Scene. Every Thing 


material convinceth us, that there is, and 


muſt be, omnhng immaterial behind the 
Curtain: Fg 

When we ſee the Sun thine forth in it's 
Luſtre, and Nature appearing in it's moſt 
advantageous Dreſs, hqw can we avoid 
turning our Thoughts upwards toward that 


Being, whoſe Handy-work that Sun ſhews, 


and whoſe Glory it declares, in a Language 
underſtood by all Mankind ; a Language, 
the Sounds wheregf are gone into all Lands, 


and its Words into the Ends of the World. 
Every Field, every Flower, contains the 


moſt powerful, the moſt edifying, Rhetorick 
to excite in Us the Love of that Being, 
who hath clothed the Lilies of the Field with 
that elegant Simplicity, which was ſuperior 
to Solomon's Pomp, when arrayed m o 
his Ghry. An unthinking Mind, or 


Mind hs is immerſed in Senſuality, tiny : 


without any Emotions of Gratitude or 
as e the delightful Round of the 


N Seaſons, 
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Earth, together with that numerous Family 
of living Creatures, for whoſe common 
Benefit the univerſal Parent has deſigned it: 
A Man of this Turn may, I fay, behold 
that Variety of Scenes which diverſify the 


Face of the Creation, and preſent the moſt 


agreeable Images to the Mind, with a taſte- 
leſs Indifference and Coldneſs to that Being, 
who has poured out fuch Stores of His 


Bounty upon it. But He, who will be at 


any Expence of Thinking, will ponder rheſe 


Things, till, by repeated Reflections, fhe 


Fire is kindled towards HIM, who has 


enriched the World with ſuch a Profuſion of 75 


Good; has beautified it with ſuch Order 
and Harmony ; and has ennobled it with 
ſuch aſtoniſhing n and Gran- 
deur. 


Which puts me in Mind of the Vun! | 


Pleaſure of the Imagination, ariſing from 5 


Greatngſi. 


The Soul is naturally formed for the 


Love of what is great and marvellous. An 

auguſt and ſtupendous Building; a ſpacious 
and unbounded Proſpect; the unmeaſurable 
Expanſe of the Creation; naturally raiſe 
the-Soul into an unuſual Flevation, and fill 


it with ſublime and vaſt Ideas. Now this 


Deſire of ſurveying what is great, ſolemn 
and majeſtick, was probably ſtamped upon 
our Nature for This "uy Purpoſe, that we 

might 


P election of human Pleaſurt. 


the View of any Thing grand and magni- 
ficent; If our Aſtoniſhment riſes higher in 


Proportion to the greater Magnificence of 


the Object; it muſt be improved into the 


higheſt Pitch, when we have a direct and 


immediate Knowledge of HIM, whole 


Eſſence is higher 5 Heaven, and deeper 


than Hell, the Meaſure whereof is broader 
than the Sea, and longer than the Earth. 


Every Body knows, we hate nothing more 
than Confinement in a Proſpect: The Soul 


loves to have a free and unlimited Range. 
And if even here, under all the Incum- 


brances of the Body, the Soul expreſſes ſuch 


a ſtrong Deſire for Infinitude ; how much 

more will it delight therein, when unem- 

barraſſed by any Clogs or rene of 

Matter? 

The next Pleaſure of the Imagination i is 

That which is excited by Novelty. - 
How comes it, that we are generally 1 in 


Purſuit of ſomething New; and yet, when 
we are poſſeſſed of it, and the Object be- 


comes familiar to us, it fades and „ 
in our Eyes, and palls upon the Senſe? Does 


not Nature, by the repeated Proofs of the 


Unſatisfactorineſs of Things here below, 
admoniſh us to fix our Reſt upon Him, who 
e can ſatisfy, and even exceed out 

N 2 Wie 


might take Delight in contemplating Him, 8 BR Me 
of whoſe Greatneſs there is zo End; If we 


are Hung into a pleaſing Aſtoniſhment at 
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Wiſhes ? Whom the more we know, the 
more amiable we ſhall find Him, and find 


no End of his Perfections. 


The Deity is to human Minds what the 


| Ocean is to narrow Veſſels. They may 


receive ſome imperfect Notices; They may 


take in as much as their ſcanty Dimenſions 
will admit; and yet there will remain an 
infinite Surplus ſtill, which we want Room 
to receive; wiſhing that human Nature 
was advanced to an higher Perfection, that 


the Divine Nature might be better under- 


ſtood, more perfectly loved, and more 
| worthily praiſed. 


Why, in ſhort, does the Fancy gene- 


rally paint Things beyond the Life? Why 
does the Happineſs propoſed from Earthly 
Objects ſeldom or never anſwer that lively 
Imagery and gay Colouring in which we had 
repreſented them? Has not the Deity ſo 
ordered it, that nothing here ſhould fully 


equal our Ideas, and anſwer our Expecta- 


5 tions, but that the Powers and Extent of 
the Imagination ſhould go beyond the Rea- 


lity of Things ; for this very Reafon, that 


we might fix our Thoughts upon thoſe 


Objects, the Reality and Perfection of which 
ſhall exceed the utmoſt Stretch of the Ima- 
gination, and which 27 hath not entered 
into the Heart of Man to conceive? 

From the Pleaſures of the Imagination 


g let us 7 proceed: to thole of a Moral and 


Intel- 


Perfection of human Pleaſure. 
Ditellectual Nature. And firſt let us conſider $ 2 A. 


the Pleaſures of Benevolence. 
If we are of Benevolent Diſpoſitions ; : 
it is a Pleaſure to us to pleaſe others, and 
to ſee them happy; how muſt we delight 
in That Being, who is infinitely great and 
happy in His own Nature, and infinitely 
good and communicative of Happineſs to 
His Creatures! How muſt we rejoice in 
the Thought, that the Univerſe is under 
His Adminiſtration, who will make Virtue 
triumphant, who will not inflict Miſery 
upon any one Individual, any farther than - 
is neceſſary for the Goad of the Whole! 
But above all, what generous and liberal 
Thoughts ſhall we cheriſh of that Perſon, - 
who throughout his Life made Virtue ap- 
pear to be what it is, a lovely Form; and 
by his Death made Satisfaction for the Sins 
of the whole World How muſt it heighten 
our Benevolence to Man, as well as our 
Love to GOD, to think, that all thoſe 
whom we wiſh well to, ſhall, upon the 
eaſy Terms of Faith and Repentance, be 
Heirs of GOD, and YFoimts-heirs with 
CHRIST; no Dregs of Guilt remaining 
to defile the pure Current of their Happineſs, 
no Storms of Adverſity or Misfortune to 
_ diſturb or ruffle it! Theſe are the genuine 
Conſequences of a Reliſh for Benevolence, 
as well as Proper Incentives to the Love of 
gon. . 8 
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| 8 v 1 u. No Doubt, our higheſt Affection, in the 
= * * Regen of the Thing, is a Tribute due to 
1 GOD conſidered as the higheſt Good. 
Vet it muſt alſo be granted, that dry and 
abſtracted Reaſons of Love operate very 
 Faintly, unleſs we take into the Account 
thoſe affecting Conſiderations of His being 
our Creator, Redeemer, Preſerver, and 
univerſal Benefactor and Parent. For this 
Cauſe the Scripture tells us, we love GOD 
| becauſe He firſt loved us. His Internal and 
P £ſentia] Excellency may claim our Admi- 
| ration, and convince the Underſtanding, 
that we ought to love Him; but His 
Relatrve Dignity, His making, preſerving 
and redeeming us, touch the inmoſt Springs 
and Movements of our Nature, and pow 
erfully work upon the Will and Paſſions, 
the two active Principles in the Mind of 
Man, | 


ſtrive to conceive (for 'tis impoſhble to 
expreſs) what an immenſe Debt of Gratitude 
thou oweſt to Him, who, by His LT 
Goodneſs, called Thee out of Nothing to 
make Thee a Partaker of Reaſon, and even 
a Sharer of Immortality with Himſelf: 
Who, by His Preſerving Goodneſs, deſigns 
to conduct Thee ſafe through the various 
Stages of thy Eternal Exiſtence: And who, 
by His Redeeming Goodneſs, hath prepared 


for Thee an — too Mg for- the 
- Com- 


Let then, O Man, thy Wente Soul 1 


. Perfettion of avian Paare. . 


Comp rehenfion of an human Underſtanding. SER N.. 
Canſt Thou receive ſuch Endearments of V: 11. 


Love to Thee and all Mankind with Inſen- 
ſibility and Coldneſs? Shouldſt thou treat a 
tender Parent with an undutiful Behaviour, 
we would call Thee an unnatural Monſter; 
ſhouldſt Thou treat a generous Benefactor 
with a diſobliging Behaviour, we would 
call Thee baſe and ungrateful: Nay, 
ſhouldſt Thou uſe a brute Creature, which 
expreſſed his Kindneſs in the moſt ſignifi- 
cant Manner he could, with Cruelty, we 
would brand Thee with the Names of 
unmerciful and hard-hearted. But in-the 
whole Compaſs of Language what Word 
is expreſſive enough to paint the black 
Ingratitude of That Man, who is unaffected 
by, and entirely regardleſs of, the Goodneſs 
of his Creator, and the Mercies of his 
Saviour? Did He, the Lord of Life and Glory, 
condeſcend to make the firſt Advances of 
Love and Friendſhip to us; and ſhall not 
we cheriſh an affectionate Remembrance, | 
and -a grateful Reſentment of theſe Hig 
invaluable Favours? 

On the other Hand, what a delig utful 
Complacency muſt diffuſe itſelf over the 
Mind of Him, who has the leaſt Tincture 
of Good-will to the Univerſe, to conſider, 
that what he wiſhed is brought about, the 


285 Happineſs of the whole Univerſe of Ra- 


tional Creatures, if it is not their own Fault; 
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own Son, but delivered him up for our ſakes, | 
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and to think at the ſame Time chat be... 
himſelf is' in the happy Number of them? - 
To reflect, that He, who ſpared not His 


will with Him al, Iſo freely give us all Things. 
muſt beget in 'us a "Delight in Him, of 
whom are all Things as He is our Creator, 
through whom are all Things as He is our 
Preſerver, and to whom are all Things as 
He is qur Final Happineſs and Sovereign ; 
Good. | 

But this leads me from the Pleaſures of 


Benevolence to conſider Thoſe of Hope and 
Expectation. 


Nou preſent Hope is preſent Good; and 


A certain Expectation of future Bleſſin gs is 
in ſome Meaſure a Bleſſing in Hand. Hope 


is the great Cordial that muſt ſweeten Life, 


and make the nauſeous Draught go down. 


We are indigent Creatures, inſufficient of 


ourſelves for our own Happineſs, and there- 


fore ever ſeeking it ſomewhere elſe. But, 
where to ſeek it? there is the Queſtion. The 
thoughtful and penſive, who are Enemies to 
the Vanities of Life, are eaten up with (what 
is the greateſt Vanity of all) a perpetual 
Vexation , Spirit; unleſs they direct their 
Thoughts to, and cal their Care upon, GOD : 

No: If there were not another Life, our 
Buſineſs would be, not to alarm the think- 
ing Faculty, but to Jul! our too unquiet 
** to Rep. Our Mind would be, like 


Aa fro- 


| Porfctio f — «Pliers! ; 
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2 Howard: Child, ever crying and fretfuls 8 * n 
whilſt awake; and” therefore to be played. TIES if 


and lulled aſleep as faſt as poſſible. And our 


main Happineſs would be to ſteal ourſelves 


& ently and inſenſibly from a feeling of, or 


eflection upon, our Miſery. 


If Man had an ample Fund of Happineſs f 


within himſelf without any Deficiency; 


whence i is it that he is continually looking 


out abroad for foreign Amuſements ? A- 


muſements, which rather ſuſpend the Senſe 


of Uneaſineſs, than give any ſubſtantial 
Satisfaction; which keep the Soul in an even 
Poiſe dees Pleaſure and Pain, and are of 

no other Uſe but to make us inſenſible of the 


Tediouſneſs of living, to fill up the vacant 


Spaces of Time, and to ſhut out that impor- 


tunate Intruder Self- reflection. Whence is it 


that That reſtleſs Thing, the Soul, too 
enterprizing to trace every Thing, yea, the 


deep Things of GOD, is yet too cowardly to 


inquire 1105 itſelf, and to view the inward 
Workings of that ever-loved, yet ever- 
avoided Object, Itſelf? Whence is it that 
the Mind, whofe active Energy prompts 
it to give a free and unconfined Nange 
to her Thoughts on other Subjects; nay, 
to make, were that poſſible, the Tour of 
the whole Univerſe, yet when ſhe comes to 


dwell at Home, and to ſurvey the Iitilk World 
within, flags in her Vivacity, feels herſelf in 


a forlorn Condition, ang indy a Drowſineſs 
and 


| Delight in Cod the Origin and 
- and melancholy Gloom hanging upon her? 
* Whence is it, but becauſe the Soul, whenever 


it turns it's Thoughts inward, fnds within 


itſelf a frightful Void of folid Happineſs 
without any Poſſibility of filling it up? 
Indeed in a Circle of gay Follies, or in a 
Multiplicity of Buſineſs, when different 
Objects are in Succeſſion continually ſtrixing 
upon the Mind, the Capacity of the Soul 
is taken up, and it e that inward 
Poverty and Indigence, which nothing can 
effectually relieve but the unſearchable 
Riches of the Love of GOD: But when 
we ſtep aſide from the Noiſe and beaten 
Tracks of Life into Solitude and Retire- 
ment, having no Employment to fix, no 
Recreation to diſſipate, our Thoughts; we 
ſoon find that we are an inſupportable 
Burden to ourſelves without our GOD. 
Hence none is more miſerable than a Man 
diſtracted with Variety of Buſineſs, excepting 
Him, who has no Buſineſs, no Amuſement, 
at all. Recreations and Paſtimes, properly 
ſo called (for they ſerve for no other End 
but to paſs away our Time) may ſooth 
the Mind into a pleaſing Forgetfulneſs of 
it's Miſery. But nothing can give us an 
exquiſite Reliſh and Enjoyment of this Life 
but the Hopes of a better Marough the 
| Merits of JESUS CHRIST. 
Should any Perſon aſk then, Who 
% Dill 7 for us any ape Who will point 
5 
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Penfection of human Plegſure. 
„ out the Way to Felicity to us?” We 
muſt. anſwer in the P/aIm”s Words, 
LORD, lift T HOU up zhe Light of 4 
Countenance upon us. 

What is Happineſs but the Eni N 
of the Faculties of our Souls upon ſuitable 
Objects? How great then muſt our Hope, 
how delightful our Proſpect, or rather An- 
ticipation of Happineſs be, when our Un- 
derſtandings are employed, (and we are 
aſſured they ever ſhall be employed) in 
contemplating Him who is infinite Truth; 
and our Affections in loving Him who 1s 
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infinite Goodneſs! What a rational Scheme 


of Bliſs have the Scriptures therefore marked 
out to us, when they tell us that, as to our 
Wills and Aﬀetiions, Whom have we in 
Heaven but GOD ? and there is none upon 
Earth that we ſhould defire in Compariſon 
with GOD. In Compart ion, the Fſalmiſt 
ſays, to intimate that we may love other 
Things ſubordinately to Him. Our Fleſh 


and our Heart may fail; but GOD i the 
Strength of our Heart, and our Portion for 
ever. And, in other Places, that wwe Hall 


be filled with all the Futneſs of GOD; and 
that we all drink of His Pleaſures as out 
of a River. And then, as to our Under- 


flandings, that we ſhall know as we ourſelves 


are known ; that in GOD's Light we ſhall 


fee Light ; and that ve {hall fee Him as He 


| 46. And how greatly (199 muy for our 
1 preſent 
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preſent far unequal Conceptions) will the 
Underſtanding be enlightened, when GOD 
ſhall ſhine forth immediately upon it, in 
the Fulneſs of His Glory, when we ſhall 


be as conſcious of His enlivening Preſence 


as we are of our own Exiſtence ; as ſen- 
ble of His unerring Approbation, as we 


are of the Teſtimony of our own Con- 


feiences ! | 
O bleſſed State, when I ſhall Bebel F ace 
fo Face, or have a direct View of, what is 
infinitely lovely! love what I behold ! and 
be made happy in the Enjoyment of what 
I love! the Firſt and beſt of Beings ; great; 
and marvellous in His Works; juſt and 
righteous in His Ways ; but infinite and 


- incomprehenſible in His Nature! 


GOD hath ſtyled himſelf Light And 
as the whole material Creation would be 
involved in one black, horrid, and uncom- 
fortable Gloom, if Light did not enliven 
it with it's Smiles, and beautify it with 
of Colours; ſo would the 
ſpiritual Creation live in an Eternal Blackneſs 


of Darkneſs, did not GOD lift up the Light 


of His Countenance upon it; brightening it 
with the Beams of His Truth, and chearing 
it with the Influence of His Favour. 

In ſhort, and to conclude : Earthly Ob- 
Jets may indeed {well and puff up the Soul 
with unſubſtantial Bliſs ; but Nothing can 
fill up every Void in the Mind, and fatisfy 
2 the 


ee of 4 human Pleaſure. 


- > the whole Compaſs of our Deſires with the 8 2 = u. 
Fulneſs of ſolid and unmingled Happineſs, VIII. „ 


but that ſupreme Good, who pervades every 
Part of Matter, fills infinite Space, and in- 
habits Eternity; That Being, who is above 
All, and through All, and in us All! © 

Firſt and beſt of Beings! before whom 


ten 7. houſand Angels fland, and ten Thu. 


ſand Times ten Thouſand miniſter unto Thee ! 
Look down from that Variety of exalted 


Creatures; Angels, Arch-Angels, Cheru- 


bim and Seraphim, approaching gradually 
nearer the Top of the Scale, but ſtill at an 

infinite Diſtance from thy Perfections! Look 
down from Them upon Us, whom Thou 


haſt made the loweſt of accountable Beings - 


upon Us, who have made ourſelves 
yet lower by our. manifold Sins and Tranſ- 


greſſions. Imprint this Truth deep in Pro- 
portion to it's Value 


Man's ſickly 
diſtempered Soul, though it ſhould for ever 
turn and ſhift from Side to Side in Search of 
Quiet, can reſt in nothing but Thee, it's 


Pillar and Support here, in full Truſt of the 


Fulneſs of * hereafter. 
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The Duty 2 bonouring the King. 
Toute on _ Fear of GOD. 


+ PET. ii. 17. 
Fear GOD. Honour the Kr vo. 


SAM. N the following Diſcourſe I ſhall ſhew, | 


e If, How far theſe two o Precepts delivered 
in the Text are el. 


Ila, I ſhall ee e to 9 Took Obe- 
dience to the King. And then, 8 


Wah, Make ſome Reflexions kuitable to 
the preſent. Solemnity. 


Theſe two Pe: e diin& 
and independent they may ſeem, have yet a 
cloſe and inſeparable Alliance. And indeed 
every Duty, whether of a Subject to his 
King, or of any one Man to another, muſt 
ultimately be reſolved into the Will of 
GOD, into a Principle of Obedience 

| RS | to 


* Diy of Hee the Ke, &c. c. 
to Him. This is the Baſis of Monkey 9 


according to Scripture. The Love — 9 % x 


GOD is there called the firfl and great 
Commandment, from which all the reſt are 
' deduced. We are commanded to be Holy 
becauſe GOD 7s Holy, Whatſoever we 
do, we are to do it heartily, as unto the 
LORD, not unto Man. I grant that 
Things are not merely and folely e 
becauſe GOD has commanded them, but 
that he has commanded them becauſe they 
are good; and therefore there is a Fitneſs 
in Things antecedent to GOD's Command. 


What inclines GOD to command ſuch 


Things is their natural Fitneſs, i. e. their 
Tendency to promote either the common 
Good, or our own : But what makes our 
Obſervance of them morally good is our 
chuſing to act in Obedience to His Com- 
mand. Set aſide the Will of GOD, who 
will reward and puniſh us as we have done 
well or ill, and moral Virtue-will only be 
| ſomething occaſional ; to be obſerved or 
neglected as it falls in "with; or- croſſes, our 
favourite Intereſts ; but it will never be 2 
fixed, invariable Rule of Action upon all 
Occaſions and Emergencies, that is, it will 
not be Virtue. For Virtue muſt be ſome- 
thing fixed, and CE aa and univer- 
ſally obligatory. 
If the Will and Sanctions of GOD, and 
a future State, were left out of the Queſtion, 
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(if done only with a View to ſerve our 


"*— preſent Intereſt) would be nothing but 
Convenience and Policy; but if done without 
any View to our preſent Intereſt, nay, 


when it was againſt our preſent” Intereſt, 


would be Madneſs and Folly. For certainly 
it would be Madneſs and Folly to promote 


the Happineſs of others at the Expence of 
our own, when we had no Equivalent in 
Reverſion. *Tis enthuſiaſtical to pretend 
to love others better than ourſelves, and to 
prefer their Happineſs to our own. The 


only Rule of right Reaſon, in him who 


expects no other Life, is, to make the beſt 
of this. And ſo, upon Occaſion, all the 
Rules of what we now call Virtue would 
be reverſed ; it would be reaſonable to break 
through any or all of them, to make Life 
happy when we could ; and it would be 
reaſonable to throw up Life when we could 
not. Falſhood, Fraud, Rapine, Self-mur- 
der, or any other Murder, would be all 
reaſonable as often as ſolid Convenience 
required it. For as certain as 1t is that each 
Man loves himſelf better than others, ſo 
certainly reaſonable it would be that He 
never ſhould ſacrifice his own Eaſe and 


Happineſs to continue that of His Fellow- 


creature, when he was not likely to be 


Gainer by it in the You: of his Exiſtence. 
A Man 
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— Man of unprejudiced Senſe muſt ſooh 8 2 « dl. 
4 Bo convinced that to make the whole Chain IX. 3 
of Duties, branched out into infinite Variety © © 
of Links, hold firm and indiſſoluble, te 
_ firſt Link of the Chain muſt be faſtened to 
the Throne of GOD, the conſummate. 
Standard of Perfection in Himſelf, and the 
unerring Judge of Perfection in others, 
Take away the Notion of a future State, 
and the fine Notions of abſtract Fitneſſes, 
intellectual Order and moral Beauty will 
have but ſmall Influence upon a Man in 
deep. Diſtreſs. An exceeding and eternal 
Weight of Glory will turn the Scales, and 
preponderate in Favour of Virtue againſt 
the greateſt Affliction; which in that View 
will appear light and momentary: But 
weigh cold, unaffecting Thought of I know 
not what abſtract Fitneſſes, of the Beauty 
and Lovelineſs of Virtue, againſt the ſtrong 
Preſſure of urgent Miſery (when we may 
get out of it by Knavery and Falſhood) and 
it will be found wanting, in the Balance 4 
tighter than Vanity, and nothing. 
Either therefore We muſt ſay, that Vir- 
tue is not univerſally obligatory, which i is 
x #7 contrary to the Ideas of Virtue ;* or We 
5 muſt ſay, that We are obliged to pe 


Virtue in all Caſes of Extremity and Dif- 
5 treſs, though We ſhall be never the better 


for it; 3 gee We ſhall be finally Loſers 
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8 7 * * by i it: which is contrary to common Senſe: 


countable Beings 


—or We muſt found Virue on the Will of 


— the. Deity, who alone can make it our 
| Intereft to practiſe Virtue in all Caſes, He 


alone can Tn i a ſolid, uniform, unvarying 


Obligation, who has the Sum total of our 


Exiſtence at his Diſpoſal, who can make our 


> an or Miſery commenſurate to our 


iſtence. 

Thus I have proved 6 Connexion 
there is between fearing GOD and honour- 
ing the King ; and that this Duty, as well 
as other ſocial Duties, muſt ultimately 
terminate in this grand Principle of fearing 


and obeying that Being, whole Vicegerents 


Kings are; by whom Linge reign, and 


Princes decree Fuſtice. This at leaſt muſt 


be granted, that this is the only Principle 
which can affect our Conſcience, and make 
hs pay a conſcientious Obedience to His 
Majeſty. For Conſcienee ſuppoſeth us ac- 
But accountable to 
what? Not to I know not what abſtract 
Fitneſſes, Chimeras, abſtract Ideas in our 
own Head. Conſcience muſt ſuppoſe us 
accountable to ſome Superior, which Su- 


perior muſt be none but GOD. For hu- 


man Laws and Lawgivers cannot reach 


that internal and inviſible Principle, the 


Conſcience. They may reſtrain the outward 
Action: But they cannot make us praQuie 


Virtue from the Heart. Nothing conſe- 


2 quently 


[ 


E XXX 
founded on the Fear of God. 


Jubje# for Conſcience fake. 


But there 1s a farther Connexion betten 


the two Precepts, which is this, that, 240%, R 


1 * 


looſe Notions of GOD and Religion are 


uàeſtructive to good Government: 


What can We expect will be the Sb 
ſequence when once the Religion of our 
fine Gentlemen ſhall become the Religion 
of People in low Life? What but 9 
Jon and every evil Work? Will the poor 

People, when once they have imbibed the 
faſhionable Religion, or rather no Religion, 
ſubmit to the Hardſhips of Poverty! ? Will 
they not rather ſtrive to relieve themſelves 
by Force, Fraud and Robbery, if they can? 


If they cannot, why then lanch out into 4 


World unknown, before they have re- 
ceived a Summons thither. This is no idle 


Dream; We ſee the Effects of Irreligion 
too plainly, particularly in a late tragical 


Inſtance of complicated Wickedneſs; which 


an inveterate Hatred to Poverty gave Occa- 


ſion to. And from hence we may learn, 
to what unnatural Extremities, even to that 


of a Parent murdering in cold Blood his 


own Child, People proceed, when they have 
formed ſuch looſe Notions of G0 D's 

Goodiieſs as to diſcard all Apprehenſions of 
his Wrath and Diſpleaſure. Which is too 


often the Caſe of thoſe who, inſtead of | 


acquieſcing in that unerring Rule, the 
O EE Word 
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—or We muſt found Virue on the Will of 


the Deity, who alone can make it our 
Intereſt to practiſe Virtue in all Caſes. He 
alone can induce a ſolid, uniform, unvarying 
Obligation, who has the Sum total of our 


Exiſtence at his Diſpoſal, who can make our 


Happineſs or Miſery commenſurate to our 


Exiſtence. 
Thus I have proved what 8 


there is between fearing GOD and honour- 


ing the King; and that this Duty, as well 


as other ſocial Duties, muſt ultimately 
terminate in this grand Principle of fearing 


and obeying that Being, whole Vicegerents 


Kings are; by whom Kings reign, and 
Princes decree Fuſtice, This at leaſt muſt 


be granted, that this is the only Principle 


which can affect our Conſcience, and make 
hs pay a conſcientious Obedience to His 


Majeſty. For Conſcience ſuppoſeth us ac- 


countable Beings But accountable to 
what? Not to 1 e not what abſtract 
Fitneſſes, Chimeras, abſtract Ideas in our 
own Head. Conſcience muſt ſuppoſe us 


: accountable to ſome Superior, which Su- 
perior muſt be none but GOD. For hu- 


man Laws and Lawgivers cannot reach 
that internal and inviſible Principle, the 
Conſcience. They may reftrain the outward 

Action: But they cannot make us practiſe 


Virtue from the Heart. Nothing conſe- 
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- huently but the Will of GOD can make us Sz £4, 


Subject for Conſcience fake. 


But there is a farther Connexion betssen : 
the two Precepts, which'is this, that, 2dly, ; 
| looſe Notions of GOD and Religion are 


deſtructive to good Government: 


What can We expect will be the Con- 


ſequence when once the Religion of our 
fine Gentlemen ſhall become the Religion 


of People in low Life? What but Confu- 


fron and every evil Work ? Will the poor 
People, when once they have imbibed the 


faſhionable Religion, or rather no Religion, 
ſubmit to the Hardſhips of Poverty? Will 
they not rather ſtrive to relieve themſelves 
by Force, Fraud and Robbery, if they can? 
if they cannot, why then lanch out into - 


World unknown, before they have re- 
ceived a Summons thither. This is no idle 


Dream; We ſee the Effects of Irreligion 
too plainly; particularly in a late tragical 


Inſtance of complicated Wickedneſs; which 


an inveterate Hatred to Poverty gave Occa- 
fion to. And from hence we may learn, 


to what unnatural Extremities, even to that . 
of a Parent murdering in cold Blood his 
own Child, People proceed, when they have 


formed fuch looſe Notions of GO D's 
Goodneſs as to diſcard all Apprehenſions of 
his Wrath and Diſpleaſure. Which is too 


often the Caſe of thoſe who, inſtead of 


acquieſcing in that unerring Rule, the 
| O T Word 
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S Au. Word of G0 D, form their Notions of 
IX. GOD from their own narrow ſelf-conceited 


Underſtandings. 
I know thoſe who have. left no Stone 
unturned to propagate looſe Principles would 


not be underſtood to be Enemies to Reli- 


gion in General. No, though they de- 


preciate. Chriſtianity, they, extol Natural 


Religion. Now not to oblerve, that theſe 
Men hang out falſe Colours in their Writ- 
ings, for they ſpeak a different Language 


| where they can be free; yet What is this 
Natural Religion of which We read ſo much 


in their Writings, and ſee ſo little in their 


Practice? If they mean by it a Religion 


containing every Fitneſs whatever, every 
Fitneſs in general that is founded in the 


Reaſon and Nature of Things ; this is 
indeed an excellent Religion. But then I 
doubt We muſt be omniſcient to compre- 


hend it, or to take in every Fitneſs that is 
founded in Reaſon. But if they mean by 
it, whatever 1s diſcoverable by our unen- 
lightened Reaſon; ſuch a Collection of Rules 


as every Man can make ſor himſelf by the 


Uſe of his own Faculties, under whatever, 


though the moſt diſadvantageous, Circum- 
ſtances; this Religion muſt be as imperfect, 
as variable, as People's Capacities, Means 


and Opportunities of Knowledge are diffe- 


Trent. In one Man's Scheme of Duty, For- 
nication will be allowed, becauſe he has 


not 


.... SS MS. 


cakes an | the Fol of God. 


not Leiſure, Capacity or Inclination to trace 82 * M. = 


the Duty of Chaſtity, through a long Chain 
of Propoſitions, up to it's Firſt Fountain- 


head. In another's, Self-murder, the Ha- 


tred of Enemies, and the like. In ano- 
ther's, public Worſhip, if not private too, 
will be left out; as indeed the Practice of 
our Infidels too plainly ſhew it is. Natural 
Religion then, as diſcoverable by our own 
Capacities, muſt be very vague,: uncertain 
and undetermined ; whereas Chriſtianity 
propoſes to us one ſtated, ſettled and regular 
Scheme of Action. The former can but 
give us a very narrow and confined Proſpect 
of another World; whereas by the latter 


we command a full and open View. It 
inſures to us thoſe great and everlaſting 
Rewards; which, as they are infinitely diſ- 


proportioned to our Worth, it would be the 
higheſt Preſumption to expect without the 
revealed Mercies of GOD, and the Merits 


of our Saviour. All that Reaſon can prove 


here is only this; that whoever has acted. 


up to the beſt Light he could have, ſhall 


here or hereafter find His Happineſs pre- 
ponderate His Miſery. For when GOD's 


Goodneſs has beſtowed upon every Crea- 
ture, that is not wanting to himſelf, a Pre- 
ponderancy of Bliſs, His infinite Wiſdom 
may diſpoſe of the Surplus, that remains 
beyond this, as He pleaſes. It can never 
prove” tous that incorruptible Happineſs 
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Ser M. which our Saviour has by His Goſpel diſ⸗ 
played, and by His Merits inſured, to us; 

2 Fappineſs unmixed in its Kind, exceeding 
in Degree, and eternal in Duration; that 
uninterrupted Enjoyment of Virtue, Truth 
and Pleaſure, without any Aller of Vice, 
Falſhood or Pain. 

I cannot but conclude than. that the 
Deſign of theſe Men is to ſtrike at Religion 
in General. For any wiſe Man, that chuſes 
to be of any Religion at all, would chuſe 
to be of the Chriſtian ; the beſt Religion, 
the -moſt worthy of GOD, the beſt calcu- 
lated for the Good of Society, as well as of 
Individuals. And what confirms me in this 
Opinion is, that they muſt know that pure, 
uncorrupt, Natural Religion never did, never 
will, ſubſiſt in any Country independently 
of Revealed. It is a wild and viſionary 
Scheme; and whoever will prove, that any 
Nation ever did form a complete Syſtem 
of Religion, comprehending all our Duties, 
| whether to GOD, our Fellow-creatures or 
Ourſelves, without any Aſſiſtances from 
Heaven, muſt produce fome Hiſtory that 
was never heard of before,- or diſcover 
ſome Nation that was never known before. 

We are, I hope, in no immediate Danger 
of Popery : But where theſe Principles, 
ſo openly avowed, ſo widely propagated, 
will end, GOD only knows. The Pre- 


tenders Cauſe is nov, [ think, deſperate, 
and 
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and may it always continue ſo—But there is Sx * M. 


one Obſervation which I cannot help mak- 
ing, namely, that if We ſhould ever have 
the Misfortune, which GOD forbid, to ſee 


Him ſettled on the Throne, Irreligion muſt 
be the Door by which He enters. For 


Irreligion will pave the Way, however like 


a Paradox it may ſound, to Superſtition, and 


Superſtition, Popiſh Superſtition, to a Popiſh 


Government. The Perſon who,' not many 
Years ſince, laboured the. moſt in the 
Cauſe of Infidelity, was confeſſedly a Papiſt 


before the Revolution; and I never heard, 


that he profeſſed any other Religion after. 


And in his laſt elaborate Syſtem of Infide- 


lity he ſometimes drops the Maſk, and can- 
not help giving broad Hints of his good 


Will to that Religion. The Popiſh Emiſ- 


ſaries, who ſwarm among us, are known 


to perſonate Deiſts, to unite their Endea- 
vours heartily with theirs, and have ſome 


of them been heard to deelare, they wiſh 
.no greater Advantage to their Cauſe, than 


to ſee our People ſet looſe from all Reli- 
gion, They triumph and ſay, There, there, 


ſo would We have it, They find their Ac- 


count in it, and indeed have already had by 
this Means a plentiful Harveſt of Proſe- 
lytes: And it is Matter of Fact, that vulgar 


and untutored Minds, the more they are 
| OI of Religion, the ſooner they fall 
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Religions, Popery, - . 

We know the Tranſition is very "\ealy 
from Superſtition to Infidelity; and I ſhould 
be. glad to know, why it ſhould not be as 
eaſy from Infidelity to Superſtition ; ſince 


wee are very apt to run from one Extream 


to another. The preſent declared Scheme 
of Deiſin is this; that People muſt be left 
to colle& every one a Religion for himſelf 
independently, according as their Ignorance, 
Short-ſightedneſs, or Paſſions, which to be 
ſure they will call their Reaſon, ſhall miſ- 
lead. Now as the beſt King that ever fat 
on the Throne could not wiſh a Natio 

more Happineſs than that the Precepts of 


the Goſpel ſhould be univerſally obeyed, 


and the Doctrines of it, thoſe ſtrong Incen- 
tives to Virtue, univerſally believed through 
his Kingdom; ſo the moſt ill-natured 
Being, the moſt accurſedSpirit, could not 
wiſh a Nation greater Confuſion than their 
Scheme, ſo big with Evils, would occaſion 
if it ſhould Ws Place. The Conſequence f 
which would be, that as ſoon as the People 


opened their Eyes, and ſaw the numerous 


Train of Miſeries that it had plunged them 


into, how an unreſtrained Freedom of 


Thought had every where produced a cor- 
reſpondent Freedom in Action, they would 


conceive an utter Abhorrence of what had 
been the Source of ſo many Evils; and re- 


| TS , 


Founded on the Fear of God, 20 


e folved to fly precipitately through an inve- S N . 
terate, undiſtinguiſhing Hatred, as far as IX. q 
ever they could get from Infidelity (the | 

| farther, they would think, the better) they g 

would run into the very Jaws of Popery. 

They might indeed rove about for a while 
pleaſed in the Mazes of Error; but weary 
of ſo many crude Notions, weary of wan - 
_ dering, ever ſeeking Reft, and Jiang none, 
they might be tempted at laſt to take up 
with a pretended infallible Guide. Thus 
this Nation would tread in a Round of Er- 
ror. The Cant and Enthuſiaſm in the Time 
of the grand Rebellion begat in the next 
Generation an abandoned Profaneneſs and 
Immorality, which was productive of Infi- 
delity, which hath been growing ever ſince; 
and Infidelity may at laſt, if it goes on, pro- 
duce Enthuſtaſm, or ſomething worſe. We 
dance in a Circle, and may end juſt in the 
ſame Point where we ſet out. 
Be this as it will; It is but too melancholy 
a Proſpect that the Youth of the Nation are 
almoſt univerſally poiſoned in their Principles, 5 
and thoſe who ſhould be the Flower of the 
Nation, are, alas! but too generally become 
the very Dregs of it. Formerly indeed, as 
well as now, the Sallies of youthful Blood. 
would hurry them into ſeveral Extravagances 
and Irregularities; yet ſtill their Princi- 
ples continued ſound and uncorrupt, which 


would exert themſelves as ſoon as the youth- 
ful 
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8 125 ful Ferment abated. But now they take 


Care to corrupt their Principles firſt; which 
ever after ſhuts up all Avenues to a Refor- 
mation. Hence that flagrant Contempt of 
all Authority divine and human. Hence 
that avowed Diſregard to all Subordination 


of Servants to their Maſters, Children to 
their Parents, Subjects to their King. And 


why ſhould Thoſe wonder at this, whe have 
taken no Care to cultivate a due Uſe of the 
greateſt Regard, the Foundation of all the 


Reſt, that of a Creature to His Creator. 


To conclude this Head; one cannot 
more effectually ſhew a Zeal for his Ma- 


; jeſty, who has declared he will make the 


Intereſt of Religion his firſt and chief 
Concern, than by ſhewing a Deteſtation of 
thoſe Principles, which would unhinge his 
Government. Add to this, that a National 
Impiety, when once the People had filled 
up the Meaſure of their Iniquity, never 
failed, as all Hiſtories inform us, to draw 
down a National Vengeance. But this 1s 
too melancholy a Subject to be dwelt _ 
[ haſten therefore, 


IIahy, To enforce Obedience to the King. | 
Now as GOD has made us ſociable 
Creatures, He muſt vill Society —conſe- 
quently He muſt w whatever is neceſlary 
to Society —— There can be no Society 
Want ſome Government. The very Idea of 
Society 


* an the Fear of Cad. 
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Society includes Superiors and Inferiorg— Sz x u. 


There can be no Government without Ho- 
nour, Homage and Obedience to Cas. 
nours. Thus Government in General is the 
Will and Inſtitution of GOD: though 
the particular Forms and Modes of Go- 
vernment, except the Mraelitiſb, are plainly 
of human Inſtitution. The Scripture or- 


ders us to be ſulject to the Powers that be. 
It hath enjoined Obedience in General with= 


out clogging it with particular Exceptions 


which was wiſely done, and worthy of it's 


divine Author. Caſes of Neceſſity are 


always implied, and therefore need not be 
ſpecified, The Misfortune is, People are 


apt rather to imagine Caſes of Neceſſity of 
a Reſiſtance, where there are none, than 
not to feel them when they really are ſuch. 

They are apt to fancy ſolid and ſubſtantial 
Grievances without a juſt Cauſe, and to carry 
their Reſentment too far when there is a 
juſt Cauſe, Tis hard to hit, in ſome Caſes 
at leaſt, the dividing Point between Rebel- 
lion and Reſiſtance, and to ſay, Hitherto 
ſhalt thou go in thy paſſive Obedience, and 
no farther. As therefore thin Partitions, 
in ſome Caſes, divide the Bounds between 


| Rebellion and Reſiſtance, it was beſt to 
inculcate the Doctrine of Obedience at * | 


without expreſs Reſtrictions, 
The Scripture need not be explicit on 


this Head, When Caſes of Neceſſity hap- 
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8. pen, the Voice of Nature, in every free 
Nation where their Minds are not gradually 
prepared for Slavery, the Voice of Nature 
ſpeaks within us in the moſt importunate 
and feeling Manner, demands an Audience, 
and with the moſt powerful and awakening 
Call, intimates to us, that it could never be 
the Peſign of that Being, who wills the 
Happineſs of all his Creatures, that the Bulk 
of a Nation ſhould be made miſerable by 
the arbitrary and lawleſs Pleaſure of a 
Tyrant. Such a Caſe of Neceſſity there was 
before the Revolution, when the Vitals of 
our Conſtitution both in Church and State 
were wounded ; when Power was aſſumed _ 
to lay aſleep, and diſpenſe with, our Laws 
{the Security of our Property) and Popery 
and Slavery had like to have been intailed 
upon us. And we fee by the univerſal 
Bent of the People, who acceded to the 
glorious Scheme, that human Nature is not 
over-dull of Apprehenſion, when aggrieved 
in fo extraordinary a Manner. The Nobility 
and Populace, the Gentry and Clergy, with 
united Hearts combined in the Scheme of 
our Deliverance. And as long as We have 
any Regard for our Conſtitution, as long as 
We ſet any Value upon the two moſt valuable 
Things, the pure, uncorrupt Chriſtian 
Religion as profeſſed by the Church of 
England, and our Liberties, which were both 
in imminent Danger of being loſt; We 
| ought 


— on the Fear / God. 


DN to expreſs a Regard for our Deliviter SER N. 
at that Juncture, who took Care, as far as IX. 


in him lay, to, perpetuate the Bleſſing, and 
to tranſmit it to our Poſterity, by ſettling 
the Grown upon the preſent illuſtrious 
Royal Family (as our ſureſt Barrier againſt 
the Evils We were before expoſed to) 
where may it long continue! as long as any 
Branch of the Family remains! The Boun- 
daries between the Prerogative of the King, 
and the Liberties of the People, were then 
better adjuſted, and have continued down 
to us, than they had been before. And 
__ notwithſtanding all the late Outcries, all . 
the virulent Libels againſt his Majeſty's 
Government, it is certain We enjoy more 
Liberty than any well regulated Government 
beſides can pretend to, of which thoſe v 
Libels are a Proof. We cannot be ſaid 
to honour the King, if We do not diſcoun- 
tenance all thoſe groundleſs Clamours, which 
tend to alienate the Affection of his People, 
to clog the Wheels of His Government, and 
to embarraſs the Adminiſtration. Let us 
then, as far as the Sphere of our Power 
extends, promote a dutiful Submiſſion, and 
inſtil loyal Principles. May all Schemes, 
that tend to bring in Popery, and it's con- 
ſtant Attendant, Slavery, or to poiſon the 
Minds of Men with Republican Principles, 
be blaſted. May the King long live happy 
in. his numerous ae happy in the 
" 
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We Duty if Sonuring the Ring 


Sz 4 u. Affeckions and Hearts of his People. And 


IX. may we live long happy in His paternal 


" Regard and Rule over us. Let us fear the 
LORD, and the King, and not meddle 
with, thoſe turbulent To who are given 
to Change. 

To ſpeak Evil of the Ruler of the People, 
and of Dignities, is a Vice expreſsly for- 
bidden in Scripture. On the other Hand, 
to extol them while they are upon the 
Throne, creates a Suſpicion of ſome ſiniſter 


Views and By-ends. And indeed Praiſes 
are ſeldom valuable, but when they come 


from thoſe who can diſpraiſe with Impu- 


nity. In the preſent Caſe they are intirely 
needleſs, it being a Conſideration of ſuffi- 


cient Weight to inforce Obedience, ' that 
whoever would attempt to new-model the 
Government, of to diiplace the preſent 
Royal Family, muſt embark, it 1s te be 


hoped, in an impracticable Scheme. But 


if he ſhould ſucceed in his Attempts, he 
muſt throw this Kingdom into Convulſions, 


and leave us in a much worſe State than 
He found us. He muſt unhinge the beſt 
conſtituted Government, to give us I know 


not what in it's Room. 
Which brings me, 


IIIa, To conclude with ſome Reflexions 
ſuitable to the acorn al 


GOD, 


S 2 e, p d Es, 


S 8 


founded on the Fear of God. 


Ar 


GOD, who, of ſundry Times, and it SA u. 


divers Manners, hath formerly delivered 


this Nation from Popery, hath, in a re- 


markable Manner, reſcued Us from the 
imminent Apprehenſions of it ariſing from 


the late Rebellion : A Religion which Men 
of good Nature muſt abhor for it's many 
Cruelties; Men of Senſe, for it's many 

Ablurditics and Men of Virtue, for it's 
large Indulgences to, and Encouragements of 
Immorality. It was to have been uſhered 


I'X. 


in, and indeed could only be uſhered in, by 


 Bloodſhed, Rapine and Deſolation, and 
could only have been ſupported by arbitrary 
Power, and illegal Acts of Cruelty and 
Oppreſſion. There could not have been 
a more terrible Thing than to have had a 
Popith Prince at the Head of a Proteſtant 
Nation : Nor could any Thing have been 
more unreaſonable. For is it reaſonable 


that a Papiſt, becauſe He is of Royal 


Deſcent, ſhould be inveſted with a Regal 


Power in a Country, where if he had been 
born a private Man, he could not in Law, 


and ought not in Reaſon to have been 
intruſted with the loweſt Office in the 


Government? No Nation under the Sun 


ever permits a Perſon, who is of a different 
Religion from it, to fit at the Helm of it; 
and the Reaſon is, becauſe it is very abſurd 
to put it in any Man's Power to ſubvert 
one Part, and a very valuable Part, of our 

Conſtitution, 
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The Duty of honouring the Ring 


Sz x u. Conſtitution, who has a ſtrong and rivetted 


Inclination to do it. \} 


— Promiſes, that they will ſecure us in the 


Poſſeſſion of our Religion, ſignify nothing; 


becauſe ſuch Promiſes are never to be 


depended upon. People in Adverſity pro- 
_ miſe generally very fair, who, when they 


have got the Reins in their Hands, break 
through all Vows, Ties and Engagements. 


The ſame Profeſſions Queen Mary made; 


and how ſhe kept them, let the Hiſtory of 
her Reign inform us, which was one con- 
tinued Scene of Cruelty and Martyrdom ; 
Cruelty, intirely owing to her Religion, 
For, ſetting aſide that, ſhe was in her own 
Nature very compaſſionate. Nay, ſo far 
did the Fury of that Reign extend, that the 
helpleſs Infant, forced from the Mother's 
Womb by the Extremity of Tortures, was 
thrown alive into the Flames as guilty of 
it's Mother's Hereſy, and under the Sen- 
tence of the Holy Court, which had con- 


demned the Mother without excepting her 


— *. Such Promiſes 1 James the 
775 Second 


* See Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, 


Vol. II. p 


Anno = . < But this July there was done in 

5 Gernſey an AR of as great Inhumanity, as ever was 
& recorded in any Age. A Mother and her two 
<< Davghters were burnt at the ſame Stake; and one 
of them a married Woman big with Child, when 
as * ſhe was in the Fire, ou Violence of it burſting her 
| "0 _ 


1 g — 


py * 


e Jounded on the Fear of Go! - 


\ - _ 
* 


— . 


i 
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Fore He came to the Throne and no 
ſooner was he ſettled in it, but he. left no 
Stone unturned to deſtroy the Reformed 


60 
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Aſſembly as was preſent at this. 


the Barbari 


Belly, a Boy fell out into the Flame, that was 
ſnatched out of it by one that was more mercifu] 
than the Reſt: but after they had a little conſulted 


209 
Second made with Tears in His Eyes be- 82 4 u. 


about it, the Infant was thrown in again, and there 


was —_ baptized with Fire, There were many 
Eye-witneſſes of this, who atteſted it afterwards in 
Queen Elizabeth's Time, when the Matter was en- 


quired into, -and ſpecial Care was taken to have 


full and evident Proofs of it. For indeed the Fact 
was fo unnatural, that a Man muſt either be poſ- 


ſeſſed with a very ill Opinion of the Actors, or be 


well ſatisfied about the Number and Credibility of 
the Witneſſes, before he could believe it. But 
Lies and Forgeries are ſeldom made of Actions done 
in the Face of the Sun, and before ſo great an 
| is. Therefore Com- 

laint being made of it to een Elizabeth, the 

ean of Gernſey was put in Priſon for it; and 
afterwards he, and nine more that were all acceſſary 
to it, took out their Pardons, So merciful was the 
Government then, to pardon an Action of ſuch a 
monſtrous Nature, becauſe done with ſome Colour 
of Law; ſince it was ſaid, the Mother was con- 
demned to be burnt, and no Exception was made 
of her Belly.” And p. 315. And above all; 
of Gernſey raiſed that Horror in the 


. 


whole Nation, that there ſeems ever ſince that Time 


ſuch an Abhorrence to that Religion to be derived 
down from Father to Son, that it is no Wonder an 
Averſion ſo deeply rooted, and raiſed upon ſuch: 


Jealouſy of returning to it, break out in moſt 
violent and convulſive Symptoms.” 


P Religion, 


| Grounds, does, upon every new Provocation, or 
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IX. 
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| 7 be Duty of bonouring Abe Rig 
Religion. And yet He was a Prince of 


many excellent Qualities, and would have 


made a Nation of Roman Catholics very 


happy. The Truth of it is, We have only 
the Vices of a Proteſtant Prince to fear, and 
may be made happy by his Virtues : But 


the very Piety of a Popiſh Prince obliges 
him to our Deſtruction, and in Proportion 
as he is more religious, he becomes. 1 more 
inſupportable. | 

But how little their Profeſſions, or even 
Oaths, are to be depended on, the following 
Inſtance, related by Hiſtorians we their 
own Perſuaſion, ſufficiently ſhews ; and I 


the rather mention it, as it ZR = a re- 


markable Inſtance of a particular Provi- 
dence. Uladiflaus King of Hungary made 


a Peace with Amurath the IId Emperor of 


the Turks, for ten Years. The King ſwore 
upon the Gofþel, the Turk upon the Alco- 
ran, to obſerve the Treaty then . made. 
The Pope diſſolved the Oath, and diſpenſed 
with the King of Hungary's Obligations to 
it. Upon this he invades the Enemy, unſuſ- 


pecting any ſuch Thing, and conſequently 


unprepared: A Battle enſues, and Amurath 
was in Danger of being overpowered and 


_ defeated. In this Diſtreſs, in the Heat of 


the Action, Amurath the Emperor of the 


Turks pulls out of his Boſom the Treaty of 


Peace which the Papiſts had made, and 


Worn to obſerve; and looking up to the ; 
| Crucifix, 


Nundid on the Fear of God. 


Crucifix, which was carried before them; 
« This, fays He, O Chriſt, is the League 
« which Thy Chriflians made with me, 
25 forearing to obſerve it by Thy Name. 
« If Thou be a GOD, avenge the Injury 
* which they have done both to Thee and 
CC- me * WE: +: 

He had hardly uttered theſe Words, when 
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IX. 


the Battle began to turn againſt them. The 
King, Who had broke his Oath, was ſlain 


in the Action; a total Defeat followed, and 
ſcarce a chird Part of the Army eſcaped. 


A ſignal Proof that there is a particular 


i as; as well as that the Romani/ts 
do not think themſelves obliged to keep 


Faith with Heretics, as they call us; but 


will, in full Poſſeſſion of Power, rebut 


thoſe Vows as null and void, which they 


made in Diſtreſs. 


Nay, thoſe very Men, if any ſuch there 
were, who, though ſincere Proteſtants, 


favoured the Intereſts of a Popiſb Pretender, 


under the groundleſs Hopes of having what 
they called Grievances redreſſed, would have 
been juſt in the Caſe of the Man in the 


Fable, who, labouring under a Load, tho? 
not very heavy, called for Death to relieve 


him from it: but when he came, would 
have been glad to have compounded for his 


Burden, of getting quit of a much greater 


* See Knolles's Turkiſh Hiſtoiy, p. 203. 


. Evil. 
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The Duty of honouring the King 


. Evil. Ever fince the Reformation has been = 
eſtabliſhed, from it's Youth up the Papiſts 


have fought againſt if, But, Thanks be 


to GOD ! they have not prevailed againſt 


zt | Their Attempts have been often, very 


often providentially defeated, and all their 
Meaſures blaſted. We are reſcued from a 


Rebellion that would have impoveriſhed 


the Public, raiſed ſeveral Tumults, made 


our Country a Seat of War and Deſolation, 


and expoſed it to the Attempts of foreign 
Enemies. 

Arbitrary Power would have been abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to introduce a corrupt and 


abſurd Religion, and would have been ſo 


natural to the Inſolence of a Conqueror, 


that ſhould our Invader have gained. the 


Sovereign Power by Violence, there is no 
Doubt but He would have preſerved it by 


Tyranny. 


' providential, there is ſomething at leaſt 


Succeſs is not ny A Proof that we are 


the extraordinary Favourites of Heaven. 


However, if it ſhould not be thought ſtrictly 


extraordinary and unaccountable, that an 


 Hluftrious Perfon, whoſe Years did not 
_ promiſe any diſtinguiſhed Experience or 


Condutt in Military Affairs, or incline our 
Men to repoſe a firm Confidence in Him, 
ſhould ſtrike a Terror into a Set of deſperate 


Men, embarked in a deſperate, as well as 


wicked Cauſe, who were fluſhed with 


=. repeated 


. ee ESE EET 


fy founded on the Fear of God. 8 | 21 3 


repeated Succeſſes : That our Armiles ſhould s 1% M. 
be like ſo many Cyphers (which however | _ 
numerous, were of little or no Account) | 
till He, the diſtinguiſhed Figure, was placed 
at the Head of them. But from that Time 
that He was placed the principal Figure at 
the Head of them, their Numbers became 
of infinite Value, and could earn or pur- 
chaſe any Thing, however valuable the 
Acquiſition might be. This ſeems to be fhẽ 
LORD's Doing, and it ought to be mar- 
vellous in our Eyes; that We were not given 
over for a Prey unto them; that We ſtill 
retain thoſe Bleſſings that ought to be moſt 
dear to us as Engli/hmen and Proteſtants. 
And it is to be hoped, that, by a due 
Reflexion on the Progreſs and Event of this 
Conſpiracy, Thoſe who are not convinced 
of the Wickedneſs of Attempts of this Kind, 
muſt at leaſt ſee the Vanity, Folly and 
Madneſs of them. | 
To conclude : We have with a com- 
mendable Zeal on many Occaſions ſtood in 
Defence of our Religion at the Expence of 
the Blood and Treaſure of the Nation ; let 
it not be obſerved that the Religion of 
England, like a mere Watch-word for an 
Army, 1s never valued but when it is to be 
fought for; and in Times of Peace laid by 
and condemned to ruſt, with other uſeleſs 
Inſtruments of War. 
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The Duty of bonnuring the 1 Ge. 


To a Zeal for Religion let us. add Cha- : 
rity, the Crown of all Virtues, and let us lay 
"aſide all Hatred, Malice and Deſire of 
jo ; that We may with one Heart and 
one. Mouth ghrify GOD for His Mercies, 
and implore His Protection for ourſelves, 
our King and our Country; that He would 
give us the Bleſſings of Peace, and that We 
may never want a Proteſtant Prince, who 
has the Intereſts of Reformed Chriſtianity 
and the Good of His Country at Heart, to 


rule over us. 
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PRO, fi 17. 
Her . ays are . ays of Pleaſanineſs, —— 


HE Wadde Paſſions, ſuch as Anger Stau. X. 
and Revenge, are diſagreeable to ou 
Nature, becauſe they are open and declared 
Enemies to our Repoſe: they alarm the Soul 
at their firſt Inſurrection, and afterwards 
command it with an overbearing Tyranny. 
But Pleaſure ſteals upon Us by inſenſible 
Degrees, ſmooths it's Paſſage to the Heart 
by a gentle and infinuating Addreſs, and 
ſoftens and diſarms the Soul- of all it's 
Strength. It is more therefore to be guarded 
againſt, as being more dangerous, and 
what we have a greater Inclination to. 
To arm Us then againſt the Deceitfulneſs 
of unlawful ſenſual Delights, I have choſen 
the Words of Solomon, which ſet before 
Us the genuine and fincere Pleaſure which 
Religion affords, Her Ways are Ways of . 
W + Plea- 


a0 - ' 
'Sezrw. X. Phaſantneſs. 16 diſcourſing on which > Words | 
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Religious Pleaſures product 06 


1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 


Gs 


T F irft, That the Pleaſures * Religion | 


and Virtue are ſuperior to the Flealures of 
the Animal Life; ; and, : 


II. Second! ; How cette thaſs muſt 


be diſsppointed, who place their Happineſs 


in any Thing FN of Religion and 
Virtue. | 


Firſt then I am to ſhew, that the Plea- 


ſures of Religion and Virtue are ſuperior 


to the Pleaſures of the Animal Life. - 
And here we expect to be told by the 


Men of Pleaſure, that ſpiritual Satisfac- 
tions are nothing but the Product of an 
over-heated Fancy, and mere Enthuſiaſm. 


But we except againſt them as very incom- 
petent Judges. A good Man by taſting the 


- Pleaſures of Senſe, as far as they are con- 
ſiſtent with Reaſon, is very well qualified 


to form a true Eſtimate of them. But the 


ſenſual Man, by being an utter Stranger to 
Religion, is no more able to make a Judg- 


ment of the Satisfaction it yields, than A 


Man of no Taſte is to paſs a deciſive Ver- 
dict upon the Elegancies of Poetry, or an 
Idiot upon a Point of Philoſophy. 


Diſmiſſing Him therefore as an improper * 
Judge, we appeal to the Virtuous for the 


Superiority 


pa, 605 


af the rx Hopping. 
| Superiority of rational Delights; 


idle Diverſions to lull our unquiet Thoughts 


to ſleep, to ſooth the Mind into a e : 


fulneſs of itſelf, and to make Life 


away unperceived;——or rather, 5 — | 


they are not tumultuous Joys, that put 
Us in a Ferment, and give the Soul too 


ſudden and violent Emotions, Whereas 
virtuous Pleaſures produce a ſerene and 


laſting Compoſure of Mind; they ſatisfy, but 
never ſatiate. They flow not, like a Torrent, 


with a ſhort-lived Noiſe and Impetuoſity; 
but like a peaceful River in its own Channel, 
ſtrong without Violence, and gentle without 


Dulneſs. 
But what am I going to prove——that 


he who ftrives to reſemble God in Holineſs 


and Purity, muſt have ſuperior Gratifica- 
tions to him, who makes himſelf like the 


| Beaſts that periſh ? A Man that is ſunk 


into Brutality may indeed deny, that thoſe 


Delights muſt be the higheſt, which are 


ſeated in the higheſt and nobleſt Part of Us, 


the Soul: but all the World beſides will 


own, that the Joys which ſpring from a 


diſtempered Appetite, and are accompanied 
with a Feveriſhneſs of Deſire, are infinitely 


inferior to thoſe of a well- regulated Mind, 


and a Conſcience void of Offence towards 
God and towards Man. „„ 
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Rellgjnus Phe hren produttice 
We ſee in ſeveral Inſtances, that Men 


—— prefer their Reputation before the Gratifi- 


cation of a brutal Appetite, when put in 


Competition with each other; and though 
free from Conſcience, they are yet Slaves 


to Fame. Now the Pleaſure of a good 
Name 3s ſeated in the Mind ; it comes not 


from Senſation but Reflection. They o-. V 
then, that an intellectual Good is preferable 


to the groſs Indulgencies of the Animal 


Life. But if Reputation, which is but the 
Shadow. of Virtue, claims the Aſcendant 


and Superiority over ſenſual Enjoyments; 


certainly Virtue, which is the Subſtance 


itſelf, ought to take Place of them in the 
tru impartial Eſtimate of Things. 
I would gladly perſuade the FYoluptuary 


to try an Experiment, and then tell me, 
when he has cheriſhed the Worthy, and 


relieved the Diſtrefled by ſome well-placed 


Act of Charity; whether the Conſciouſneſs 
of having made an human Heart t fing for 
Foy, and the Bleſſing of him that was ready 


fa periſh come upon him, did not impart a 


more liberal, manly, and unallayed Com- 


Placency, than all the cheating Blandiſh- 
ments and Allurements of Senſe. The lat- 
ter are the Pleaſures of the Brute ; - Whereas 


the former are the Pleaſures of thi Man, 
ſhall I fay ? rather of good Angels, nay even 


of God, who, — nothing himſelf, 


„ | — 
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of the greateſt Happineſs, 210; 
ſupplies the Wants of every other Being. Sex: X. 
And what can more tranſport, what ca-. 
more ennoble the Soul, than to be ſo tem- 
perate, as to have as few Wants as poſſible 
in ourſelves; and yet ſo charitable as to do 
as much Good as poſſible to others? A 
remarkable Inſtance of this diſintereſted 
Virtue, and the ſuperior Satisfaction that 
attends great and worthy Actions, we have 
in the generous Scipio, who, in the Bloom 
of Youth, returned his fair Captive, a Ma- 
ſter-piece of Beauty, to her future Huſband: 
and Parents, whom Conqueſt gave him an 
abſolute Right to, in the Opinion of the 
Heathen World. When he refuſed a con- 
ſiderable Sum of Gold, which was offered 
by the Parents; and when at laſt conſent- 
ing to accept of it, at their repeated In- 
ſtances, he delivered it as a Part of her 
Dowry to her Spouſe ; I deſire to know, 
whether the Commendations, which his 
_ own Heart gave him, ſeconded with the 
Praiſes of an Huſband and Parents delivered 
from their jealous Apprehenſions, did not 
inſpire him with a greater Exultation 
of Delight, than the Poſſeſſion of an 
injured Woman could have afforded. Their 
Praiſes were the ſincere Tribute of grateful 
Hearts, and flowed from the Fulneſs of 
their Souls; and Nothing could be more 
acceptable to * s ingenuous Mind, 
except 


me Felis Phaſures produtrive 


Sex, X. except the Conſciouſneſs of the Beauty of 

his own Action; whereas the Thoughts of 
wounding the Honour of a noble Family, 
and the Peace of aged Parents, muſt have 
daſhed his Enjoyments, and rendered them 
diſtaſteful. This delicate Sentiment of 
Scipio was attended with much truer and 
more ſolid Satisfaction, than any ſenſual 
Gratification could have been; it was the 
Pleaſure of Reaſon, which will bear re- 
peating in the Mind, and improves upon 
Reflection. 

On the contrary, where the croſs Aﬀec- 
tions take Place, they leave little Room for 
Virtue; they tarniſh the Luſtre of the beſt 

Actions, and make a Man uneaſy and diſ- 
ſatisfied with himſelf. For he that is good 
by Halves, labours under a perpetual Dif- 
cord of Life; he is agitated alternately by 
Sentiments of unlawful Pleaſure and Piety, 
and paſſeth his Life in a perpetual Round 
of following and condemning the ſame 
Things. On the one Hand, the Remainders 
of Virtue and Conſcience embitter the Sweets 
of Vice; and, on the other Hand, the 
Practice of Vice palls the Reliſh of Virtue 
and ſpiritual Delights. He is neither Brute 
enough to indulge his Appetites without 
Remorſe, nor Man enough to govern them. 
Hence he 1s at perpetual Variance with 
himſelf, having juſt Religion enough to 

make 
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make him unealy, but not enough to make Seal. X. 
him happy. eee 

A Man that is divided between Piety 
and Sin, is like One that lives on the 
Confines of two mighty contending States; 
his Breaſt is a conſtant Seat of War; and 
he is ſometimes under. the. Dominion of 
Virtue, and ſometimes under the Tyranny 
of Vice: whereas a Perſon of advanced 
Piety, like One that lives in the inmoſt Part 
of the Country, enjoys a ſecure and un- 
moleſted Situation of Soul. 

Thus does Uneaſineſs haunt the Man, 
that, like a Perſon ſtruck with the dead 
Pal, is Part dead and Part alive; and 
thus it will diſquiet him, *till his Conſcience 
becomes ſeared as it were with à hot 
Tron, and he thinks there is no Difference 
between Good and Evil; and to be perfuaded 
of this, is as difficult as to believe there is 
no God. Tok 

But to take a right Eſtimate of a Man 
of Pleaſure, we ſhould view him in the laſt 

Stage of Life. Good God! how con- 

temptible does he appear to the World, and 

I dare ſay, even to himſelf, when he has 

no more that Sprightlineſs and outward 

Form, which raiſed the Admiration of the 


Unthinking ; nor that Virtue and Know- . 
ledge, which is neceſſary to gain the Eſteem | =" 
of the Wiſe, When young (however in- : 0 


conſiderate 


222 
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$zxn, X. conſiderate and inconſiderable in Himſelf) 


ne might be fancied for a pert Stupidity 


and a ſprightly Impertinence ; ſome bright 
Sentence in Favour: of Infidelity, or Piece 
of Ridicule in Contempt of Religion, might 
meet with the Applauſe of his ingenious 
Acquaintance, who would be apt enough 
to ſtare upon him with a fooliſh Face of 
Praiſe. But the Gaiety of Youth being gone 


off, he muſt wear out the Remainder of 


his Days undiſtinguiſhed and neglected: not 


' daring to be alone; abhorring his own Com- 


pany ; liftleſs and uneaſy at the preſent, he 
has no Pleaſure in reflecting upon what is 
paſt, nor in the Proſpect of any Thing to 
me. 

If he has an ample Fortune, Riches, it is 
i; may command an inſipid Complai- 
ſance; a formal Homage and ceremonious 
Profeſſions of Reſpect: and teach a ſervile 
World to ſpeak a Language foreign to their 


Hearts. But where true Merit is wanting, 


Riches can never procure an affectionate 


Eſteem, an undiſſembled Love, the Tribute 
which Virtue alone can either expect or 
deſerve. | 

Hence it is that Men of this Stamp a are 
continually complaining, that the Times 
are much altered for the worſe ; becauſe 
the Sprightlineſs of their Youth repreſented 


my Thing in * moſt engaging Light, 


an 


® of "the greateſt Happingſt. 


and when People are pleaſed with: them- Sun. X. 
ſelves, they are apt to be ſo with all around 


them; the Face of Nature brightens up, 
and the Sun ſhines with u more agreeable 
Luſtre. But when old Age has cut them 


off from the Enjoyments they ſo much 
delighted in, and habitual Vice has given 


them a Diſreliſh of the only true Pleaſure, 
whoſe Leaf withers not, and whoſe Ver- 
dure remains in the Winter of our Days; 


no Wonder, that a Soul thus diſtempered, 


ſhould view every Object on it's dark 


Side : . the Change is not in the Times, 


but in Themſelves, who have been forſaken 
by thoſe Gratifications, which they could 


not be prevailed with to forſake. How 


much otherwiſe is it with the Virtuous, 
who have laid up an inexhauſtible Fund of 


Pleaſures againſt Old Age! the Current of 
whole Virtue ſtill increaſing as it runs 
along, becomes more ſtrong and vigorous 
the nearer it approaches to the Ocean of 
Eternity. But this brings me to ſhew, 


- Secondly, Ho neceſſarily Thoſe muſt 


be diſappointed, who place their Happineſs 


in any Thing excluſive of Religion and 
Wine — | 


When we firſt ay our n into 


the World, we are too apt to form ſanguine 
ann and gaudy Proſpects of Bliſs; a 
| thouſand 
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br x. thouſand luxuriant Scenes preſent” them« 
3 ſelves to our View. But by that Time we 
reach the Noon of Life, Experience of the 


World, frequent Crofles and Diſappoint- 
ments call Home our ſtragghng Thoughts; 
lower our Notions of Happineſs, and re- 
duce them to a juſt Senſe of Things: t 

what is really attainable in this State; which 
is at beſt (for any Length of Time) not 


true Pleaſure, but "rather a Freedom from 


Pain. 


And if a Man, at the Cloſe of 2 were 


to make an impartial Eſtimate; I doubt he 
would think his Sufferings more than equi- 
valent to his Enjoyments: he would be 


unwilling, were the Choice given him, to. 


tread the ſame Round over, and to meaſure 
Life back again. 

Few will deny this as to the Poor, whoſe 
daily Labour ſerves for little elſe, but to 


get a daily Bread, and their daily Bread 


juſt refreſhes and ftrengthens them to 
undergo their daily Labour, 

But the Rich, you will ſay, have much 
fairer Pretenſions to Happineſs. Here then 


we may expect to find it, if any where: 
And yet They differ from Others more in 


Shew than Reality; and perhaps their Paſ- 
ſions, being more importunate and clamo- 
rous in their Demands, in Proportion to the 
* of their Fortune, may make them 

only 


— Fi : . 


Pl 


bnly more 


of the greanef Hoppineſe. 


familiar to them, flattens their R ith for it; 
but gives a keener Edge to every Pain, 
which They muſt feel as well as Others: it 


dulls their Enjoyments, but points and 
quickens the ſenſe of Anguiſh and Affronts. 


Indeed they may with Application purſue 
| this or that new Pleaſure, they may be 


fond for a while of a new Acquiſition ; but 


when the Gloſs of Novelty is once worn 


off, the Tranſition is very natural from 
Fondneſs to Indifference, and That becomes 


taſteleſs. and inſipid to them, which they 
before ſo affectionately coveted. The 


Eagerneſs of Defire being over, we find 
that our Reaſon was but the Dupe of our 


Imagination, which had painted Things 
bigger than the Life. Hence there is a 
reſtleſs Agitation in our Minds, ſtill craving 
Chae new, ſtill unſatisfied with it 
when poſſeſſed. Hence we are continually 


Mifting t the Scene, expecting That Happineſs 


from a Variety of Enjoyments, which We 
cannot find in any One of them. All the 


Rivers run into the Sea, ſays the Wiſe 
Man, yet 7s the Sea not. full: juſt ſo 


h all earthly Pleaſures ſhould center 
in One Soul, yet would not that Soul 
be filled and ſatisfied ; becauſe as the Soul 


is a ſpiritual Being, Nothing but ſpiritual 


N can, in Propriety of e 
be 


ou 

pompouſly wretched hah. the Szzm. X. 

Vulgar. Greatnefs, by en Pleaſure e 
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SER. X. be ſaitable to it's Nature, and proportioned 22, 
—— to it's Grandeur. Hence that great King, 


after He had travelled through, and cu- 
| riouſly ſurveyed every Region of Pleaſure, 


returned at laſt to Virtue, the Native Coun- 


try of the Soul; in which only ſhe could 
dwell with GatiafaRtion;: 7: 
Here then the Miſtake lies ; People i in 


their Enquiries after Happineſs: place it on 


improper Objects; they are looking for it 
abroad, and have Recourſe to a thouſand 
Diverſions and Amuſements, whilſt it is 
only to be found at Home, in. the right Uſe 
of Reaſon ;' in Paſſions well regulated and 
directed; in a delightful Self-conſciouſneſs 
in having.done all the Good in our Power; 
in having employed our Time to the Glory 
of God, and the Benefit of Mankind. 
But if Happineſs be the Exerciſe of our 
Faculties upon proper Objects, That ſurely 
muſt be the nobleſt Happineſs when our 
Minds are exerciſed upon the nobleſt 
Objects. | . 
How comes it then, that this great Truth 
is generally overlooked; that thoſe eſpe- 
cially, who make the Purſuit of Happineſs 
the great Buſineſs of their Lives ; that thoſe, 
who ſhould command a more ſpacious 
Proſpect by ſtanding upon higher Ground, 
and enjoying a more commodious Situation 
in the World, are yet as dead to all Senti- 


ments of Piety as the! meaneſt Peaſant, or 
moſt 


pp” the greatef Hoppineſt. 15 27 
moſt illiterate Mechanic? Why, the Drud= Sen. Re 


8 ry of Buſineſs cannot more effectually 
ak 


and debaſe the Mind of the latter; = 


than a conſtant Circle of gay Follies does 
that of the former: for even innocent 
Amuſements, when too often repeated, and 
too much indulged, do as effectually deſtroy 
true Piety, as ſenſual Pleaſures themſelves; 
becauſe the Mind, by being fixed on Trifles, 
is diſabled and indiſpoſed for greater and 
more important Buſineſs. Theſe Diver- 
ſions, however innocent in themſelves, may 
yet, by an Exceſs of them, become crimi- 
nal, as they are attended with very bad 
Conſequences; as they deſtroy all Manlineſs 
of Soul, and occaſion that Levity of Tem- 
per, which expoſes us to the Inroads of 
Temptation, and makes us ſuſceptible of ill 
Impreſſions. When Steadineſs, the An- 
chorage of the Soul is once loſt, ſhe becomes 
the Sport of the Paſſions, and is carried. 
away with every Wind. 
From this Fountain, from that amazing 
_ Folly of our Great Ones in running after 
every public Entertainment, how trifling 
and ridiculous ſoever it may be, has flowed 
that faſhionable Indifference and Diſregard 
for every Thing that is Serious and Sacred. 
The Day, which is more immediately ſet 
apart for the Service and Worſhip of God, 
is N profaned ; and an Habit of 
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Ska M. X. Getting has extinguiſhed every Sentiment 
SZ of Devotion: Nor does the Misfortune end 


here: Infetiors are proud to form themſelves 
upon the Model of their Superiors; and 
when thoſe, who are bound by all the Ties 
of Gratitude to that God, 555 giveth them 
al T hings richly to enjoy, to advance the 
interelts of Religion, and to enlarge it's 
8 Empire, ſtamp a Credit upon Vice and 
eligion; by this Means a Gate is opened 
to all Manner of Profaneneſs: Men com- 
monly thinking it fome Excufe for their 
Crimes, if they can plead the Example of 
their Betters in Favour of them. 

What then? will ſome One ſay ; is this 
your Way to Happineſs ? Muſt we bid 
Adieu to All Diverfions ? —By no Means 
I would not be underſtood to decry Amuſe- 
ments in general; I only condemn them, 
when they take up too much of our Time, 
and mterfere with nobler Purſuits. For 
certainly We were not placed in this World, 
like the Leviathan in the Deep, only to 

tube cur Paſtime therein. There are Duties 
to be performed by Us; and, as a Motive 
to our Obedience, the great danger has 
made theſe Duties and our Happineſs con- 
ſiſtent with each other: they go Hand in 
Hand, and the Pleaſure which reſults from 
Virtde is ſufficient Recommendation of it 
to our Practice. Who ever- relieved the 
7” 75 Indigent 
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o "167" without feeling; within, ROY the Szxu. X . 
reateſt zency anc Satisfaction? 2 — 
mpare the Pleaſures; of Sobriety and 
Temperance . With thoſe of Rioting and 
ixcels z. the ſweet Slech of Labour and 
Induſtry with the broken and diſturbed 
Slumbers; of Idleneſs and rz. and 
Reaſon will ſoon conyince yu which der 
ſerves to have the Preference. 

We may therefore lay it down as A 
Maxim of undoubted Truth, that none 1s 
a greater Epicure than the true, ſincere 
Chriſtian ; none are greater Self-deniers 
than the abandoned in Pleaſure; as they 
cut themſelves off from the moſt valuable. 
Enjoyments; as they contract a Littleneſs 

of Soul, and a Diſreliſh and Inſenſibility to 
every generous Sentiment of Humanity: 
and Goodneſs; as they muſt be obliged to 
a thouſand Trifles to "it up the Ks 
Void of Thought, to ſhut out that impor- 
tunate Intruder Self-reflection, and to keep 
off that Sullenneſs, which muſt come upon 
a Mind conſcious of no intrinſic Worth; 
and when ſome Years, each more Aat 
and inſipid than another, are thus ſpent, 
they have no Reaſon to value this Life, 
— merely becauſe they are afraid of a 
future. 

The Concluſion of all is, Happineſs 

conſiſts in our placing it upon true and 


= - proper. 
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Sexe. X. proper Objects. We have Aden that the 


Liſſt of the Fleſh, the Luft of - the Eyes, 
and the Pride of Life, cannot ſecure it to 
Us. Let us therefore ſeek for it, where it 
is only to be found, in the Practice of Virtue 
and Religion. And pure and undefiled 
Religion 7s this, to relieve the Diſtreſſed, 
to have an univerſal Charity for all Men, 

and to keep ourſelves unſpotted from the 


SERMON XI. 
Of Anger, Meekneſs, &c. 


EHE s. iv. 26. 


Be ye angry, and fin not. 


TOWEVER unequal the Diſpenſation S N 
of Providence, upon a careleſs and XI. 
tranſient View, may ſeem to be; yet, upon 


a more cloſe and accurate Survey, we ſhall 
find a greater Equality therein than we 


were aware of. Thus, for Inſtance, the 


Men in whoſe Compoſition Fire and 
Spirit are the predominant Ingredients, 


have generally much nobler Deſigns, and 


are capable of greater Attainments, than 
thoſe of a phlegmatic and more diſpaſſionate 


Make. But then the ſame Life and 


Energy, which puſhes on the former to 
undertake generous and heroic Actions, 
often precipitates them into fatal Exceſſes. 
If they are more than the common Run of 
Men in home Reſpects; Providence, to 
humble them and reduce them to a Level 
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S8 R M. with their Fellow - Creatures, has left 
r. them in Danger of being 4% than Men 
in others, When they do well, No- body 
better; and when ill, Nobody worſe. 

Whereas the Men of cooler and more 
Saturnine Conſtitutions reſemble the:colder 
Countries; which, though they are not 
productive of thoſe generous Fruits and - 
rich Metals that ennoble the hotter Cli- 
mates, are yet free from ſeveral noxious and = 
baneful Animals wherewith the other 
abound. The Affections in Theſe are gentle 
Ferments working in the Breaſt, which hin- 
der it from ſettling into InaQivity, but do 
not tranſport it into Exorbitances and in- 
temperate Heats. They can more eaſily 
obſerve the Apoſtle's n. Be ye auge, 
end fin not. 

Since the Scripture crerpwrhers. not 
only condemns the groſſer Acts of Vice, but 
Is the leaſt Approach. or 'Tendency to 
it; the Apoſtle's Meaning cannot be this: 
0 Indulge yourſelves in Anger, provided 
you fin not.” No; we muſt not go to 

the utmoſt Verge of what we call /awfuf 
Anger, leſt we be unawares' betrayed into 
| what is zot ſo. Thin Partitions divide the 

Frontiers between what is merely innocent 

and what is unlawful; and the Tranſition 
from the one to the other is almoſt inſen- 
ſible, - and therefore almoſt unavoidable. 


He that — Danger is a fortunate 
2 Man; 
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| 3 - but He that does not wantonly SER M. 


throw himſelf into it is a % Man. After XI. 


we have once given the Reins to our Pape 
lan, it becomes an unequal Taſk to ſtop it 


where we pleaſe; it is in vain to ſay, H- 


therto ſhalt thou go, and ng farther. The 
much wiſer Expedient is to ſhorten the Line 
of our Liberty, and to watch the firſt 
Emotions of Anger. St. Paul's Meaning 1 
therefore take to be this; © If you ſhould 
happen to be angry, take Care that you 
« do not lin.” 


There are ſome who put 28 tris an 


Interpretation on this Text as ſuppoſes us to 

n if we are angry at all; and conſequently 
e Anger is in itſelf 22 But this is 
ſtraining the Words to a Senſe which is 
neither eaſy nor natural; which is not 
countenanced from other plain Parts of 
Scripture; and which cannot be juſtified 


on the Principles of Morality, For Anger 


is one of the Pafions, and of the ſame 


eſſential Kind with the others that are 


implanted in our natural Frame. Now, tho? 
God in the Beginning .made Man upright, 
and free from any Incurſion of irregular 
Paſſions ; yet He muſt have foreſeen the 
Defects and Frailties that our Nature would 
become ſubject to by the original Tranſ- 
greſſion; and foreſeeing would not, we 
may ſafely ſay, ſuffer any Thing abſolute 
and z m me 4 ſinful or evil to remain in the 

eſſential 
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the contrary, the Paſſions ſeem to be the 
material Subject out of which all our moral 


Virtue is formed. The Sum of our moral 


Duty conſiſts in bringing them to, and pre- 
ſerving them in, a true Balance. To endea- 
vour therefore to root them out of the hu- 


man Compoſition, in order to render the 
Operations of our Reaſon more perfect and 


eaſy ; would be juſt as rational a Project, 


as it would be to deſtroy all the Subjects of 


g , 


x . eſſential Conſtitution of our N. ature. n 


a Prince in order to render his Government 


the more complete and abſolute. In a 
Word; the true and juſt Character of Man 
is not to be without Paſſions, but to bring 


them all to a proper Temper. 


The Paffions, it is true, without Reaſon 
to preſcribe and moderate their Motions, 
would, like the common Men in an Army, 


make but wild and diſorderly Work ? and 


therefore after their firſt Riſing they ought 


not to ſtir one Step without regular Orders: 
but under a prudent Conduct it will be 


found, that the Intereſt of moral Virtue 


will be greatly promoted by their Force and 


Activity. It is not the bare Apprebenſion 


of what is Right that determines us to act 
with Vigour and Reſolution in the Purſuit 
of it; nor is it the bare Dz/cernment of 
what is Wrong that creates in us a ſufficient 
Averſion to it. No: our Perception and 
Pn; in both Caſes, muſt be rein- 


* 
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: forced by ſome more active and alarmin; 85 RM. 


Principles; in the former Caſe like Spurs 
to incite, in tho latter like Bits to reſtrain: 
and theſe different Offices do our different 
Paſſions reſpectively undertake, and effec- 
tually execute. 

Since then the 2 le Act or Exerciſe of 
the Paſſions is in Alelf b and 


becomes either good, or . otherwiſe, by the 


Circumſtance of the Object to which it is 
directed, the End it deſigns, and the Degree 
of Temper wherewith it purſues that End; 


I propoſe in the following Diſcourſe to 


thew, 


"TB, In what Cafes our Anger may be 
mnnocently indulged. 


ah, When it becomes intemperate ans 


unlawful, 


Tay, As a general Motive to reſtrain 
us from intemper ate Anger, I will conſider 
the Nature of it's oppoſite Virtue, Meek- 

neſe.. And, 


Lafth, Subjoin ſome more Pectal 8 


ſiderations for the ſame t 


Firf en I am to "OPS in at Caſcs 


our Anger may be mnocently indul FE 


And 
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And 8 1 we may I be 1 to form 2 
more exact Judgment of the particular Caſes 


I ſhall mention, it will be proper to appriſe 


ourſelves of the true Idea of Auger: which 
is defined, a Diſpleaſure of the Mind 


«* ariſing from the Apprehenſion of Injury, 
together with a Deſire of removing it.“ 


Injury muſt here be diſtinguiſhed from 
Natural Evil, which may be brought upon 


us either by Men undefignedly, by Brute- 


Creatures, or even by Things inanimate; 
but Þyury is Evil with De/e gu, and therefore 


of a moral Conſideration. 
Again, the Defire of removing Trjury, 


or the Vindication of ourſelves from Injury, - 


muſt be diſtinguiſhed from Revenge : the 


latter ſuppoſes a Return of Injury. and 
nothing but a Return of Igjury; but the 


former, though it may deſign bringing vil, 


or Puniſhment on the Injurious Perſon, yet 
it deſigns it not as it is Evil, but as it is 
Good : that is, that it may tend to, and 
procure, his Amendment and Reformation: 


and therefore ſuch a Return is not Revenge. 


From theſe Things thus premiſed, it wall 
not be difficult to comprehend, that our 


Anger may be innocently indulged. 


. 1. On the Approach of any injurious 
Aggreſſor threatening our Deſtruction, or 
uſing any Act of Violence that may endan- 
ger our Safety——Here the firſt Motions 


of our Anger ſpring from the Principle of 


Selt- 


of A dera Ge. 
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Self. Preſervation : : and are ſo ſudden and 8 E R M. 


impetuous as often to prevent Deliberation: 
they are, in Truth, common to us with 
Children and the very Brutes; and there- 
fore the Actions, immediately conſequent 
upon and. produced by them, come rather 
under a natural than a moral Denomination. 
An additional Proof however, that Anger 


XI. 


in igel, is not Srful. But fill, on the moſt 2 


mature Deliberation, we muſt be juſtified in 


conſulting our own Security, according to 


the Degrees of the impending Danger ; 
and in Caſes of extreme Neceſſity, that is, 
where no other poſſible Means can be con- 
trived for our Preſervation, we may repel 
Force by Force, and bring that Deſtruc- 
tion on. the Head of our Fnemy which 
otherwiſe He would have brought upon 
Our's. Nor can this properly be called Re- 
venge; for our principle Deſign here is, not 
to inflict a deſerved Injury, but, to guard 
againſt an Tnjury undeſerved; and we would 
have choſen His Safety, had it been condift- 
ent with our wr, without proceeding to 
this fatal Extremity. 

And here, conſidering the daring and 
deſperate Tempers of many wicked Men; 
the weak Imprefſions they feel of any reli- 
gious Principle, or Sentiment of Humanity; 
the ſmall Dread they have of the extremeſt 
Puniſhment that human Laws can inflict; 
and the many Opportunities they may find 


of 
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of Secrecy to execute their villainous Pur- 
poſes; we cannot but admire the good 


13 of God, and be thankful to Him 


ee Mercies are over all his Works, that 


ſo few of us, in Compariſon, are ever 
brought into theſe great Dangers. The 
Wicked watched againſt the Righteous, and 


 feeketh Occaſion to ay him: The Lord will 


—But to 


not let him come into his Hand.- 
return. 
2, How far Gs the harſh 8 of 


Anger may ſeem to be removed from the 


ſoft Motions of Benevolence; yet theſe 


ſometimes, as Oil does to Steel, give an 


Edge to our Reſentment; where it will be 
found not only innocent and excuſable, 
but even commendable and generous. How 


are we affected with an Hiſtorical Relation, 


a Theatrical Repreſentation, or even a Po- 
etical and feigned Deſcription of Villainy 


under the Diſguiſe of Friendſhip ; _ helpleſs 
Innocence betrayed, diſhonoured, or op- 
_ preſſed; mercileſs Cruelty inflicted, and the 


like? Our Heart burns within us, full of 


Reſentment and Indignation; and our 


Tears force their Way. Theſe Movements 


are deep-grounded in our Nature, and there- 


fore irreſiſtible : and if ſuch be their Force 


in the Caſe of Fiction, or bare Narration, 


we cannot ſuppole it either 1s, or ought to 


be, diminiſhed by Reality: and if they carry 
us ſo . in Behalf of Others, they muſt be 


allowed 


of Anger, Meekneſe, c. 


allowed at leaſt an equal Scope and Liberty 
in Behalf of Ourſelbes. | 


Hence it appears, that Benevolence, a un- | 


gere Benevolence, preſides in human Na- 
ture; and unites Mankind into a Society ſo 


intimate; that, however diſtant the ſeveral 


Members may be, one common Senſation, as 
it were, runs through the whole. And as in 
the Natural Syſtem of the World there are 
ſome repelling Qualities, which yet muſt con- 
ſpire to aid the grand Power of Attraction; 
1 even thoſe Paſſions which, conſidered in 


a ſimple View, have but an unfriendly and 
unſociable Aſpect, are yet, in their general 


Comprehenſion, aiding and aſſiſting to pre- 


ſerve inviolable the Bonds of the great 


1 
Our Anger 18 apt to Lindle at the 


Ae of a Slight, or an Affront; 
a Contempt or Reproach thrown upon us: 


on which Occaſions, if the Apprehenſion 
be well-grounded, our Reſentment, to a 
certain Degree, muſt be allowed to be ex- 
cuſeable ; and ſo not finful. Our Tame- 
nefs in theſe Inſtances would be conſtrued 
into Stupidity, and be treated as ſuch, by 
the pert and petulant. Peace and. Honeſty, 
and the Reputation of Honeſty, are the 
greateſt worldly Poſſeſſions that many Men 
have, or deſire to have; and the Invaders 
of them, eſpecially They who take a Plea- 
Jure 1 in, or make a Sport of, depriving others 


of 
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nerh Behaviour, rude Inſults, or provox- 
ing Language; may be, and ought to be 
8 with ſuch Marks of Diſapprobation 


and Diſpleaſure, as may be a ſufficient 
Guard for us againſt the 7 Aﬀuults of theſe 


Treſpaſſers: nay, I do not know but. a 


greater Indulgence may be allowed to our 


Reſentment on theſe Occaſions, where 


Human Laws. have not allowed us the Privi- 


lege of their Aſſiſtance and Protection. 
But it may be inquired, How is the 

Lawfulneſs wt Anger, in all or any of the 

foregoing Inſtances, conſiſtent with the 


Command given by our Saviour, not to 


re/ift Evil : but to ſubdue our Nature to ſuch 


a Degree of Paſſiveneſs, as, if any one ſhould 
mite us on the Right Cheek, to Ho to. him 


the other alſo? —_ | 

I anſwer, theſe Words admit of an 
Interpretation very conſiſtent with What has 
been advanced in Defence of /awfu/ Anger. 
The Law of Retaliation was here the 
Subject of our Saviour's Diſcourſe, which 
either in it's original Intention did, or rather 


perhaps by the corrupt Gloſſes of the Jewiſh 
Doctors was made to ſignify a Repaying in 


Kind every bodily Injury a Man received 

en Eye for an Eye, a Tooth for a Ti oth, 
Accidental and undefigned Injuries were 
excepted out of this Law; and therefore we 


mult conſider the Injuries included in it to 
. | be 


"be An ger, V Mecknſ, e. 


be Injuries ſtrictly ſpeaking: that is, accom- 8a. : | 


panied with Malice and Hatred. Accord- 


ingly, the Temper of the Aggreſſor, in the 
Inflance before us, is apparently e . 
and this Temper Our Saviour condemns to 
ſuch a Degree, as to command us rather 


to ſubmit to ſuch malicious Treatment 


doubly, than return it once. The greateſt 
Indignities a Chriſtian can ſuffer will not 


juſtity in him a Spirit of Malice and Revenge. 


He is to recompenſe nd Man Evil for Evil 


But there is a very diſtin Medium 


between his, and conſulting 1 Methods at all 
for his Redreſs even of the ſmalleſt Injuries; _ 
and that is, by endeavouring to obtain 
ſuch Redreſs by innocent Means ; which 
are plainly theſe; that, in bringing the 
Offender to Puniſhment, or to a Senſe of 
his Miſcarriage, we take Care the Degrees 


of our Reſentment do not exceed the Nature 
of the Offence; and that we have aRegard, 


not only to our own Good, but to that of 


the Public, and even to that of the Offender 


himſelf; without being acted by the leaſt | ; 


| Mixture: of Malice. And thus 1 18 that a 


Parent reſents and puniſhes Diſobedience, 
-Dr other Miſbehaviour, in his Child; and 


175 retains for him at the ſame 7 58 the 0 


igheſt Degrees of Benevolence. | 

. We may not only be angry w ithout 
ſnning, in the Inſtances alledged; as we 
ſometimes may n in 20 being angry. God, 
WhO 
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u. who deſigned Human Society, deſigned the 


Good of it; and That Good to be promoted 
by every Individual to the utmoſt of his 
Power. Hereby there is tacitly committed 
to every Man a Kind of Truft and Guar- 
dianſhip of Virtue, whoſe Rights he is ob- 


figed to ſupport and maintain in Proportion 
to his Abilities; not only by Example, by 
Advice and Exhortation ; but even by Re- 


proof and Reſentment, ſuitable to the Cir- 


cumſtances of the Offender and the Offence. 
Whoever, therefore, can bring himſelf to a 


careleſs and cold Indifferency, or calm 
Unconcernedneſs in hearing any profane or 
impious Diſcourſe, or in beholding any cruel, 
outrageous, or oppreſſive Action, becomes 


in ſome Meaſure an Encourager and Abettor 


of them: and makes himſelf accountable 
for them in Proportion to his Power of pre- 


venting them. And conſequently, They who 


obtain any Degree of Superiority (whether 
natural, as that of Parents, or civil, as that 
of Magiſtrates and Governors) are ftill 
under more weighty Obligations, not only 


to note and cenſure, but even to check and 
_ chaſtiſe the Irregutarities, the Faults and 


Vices of thoſe under their immediate Care 


and Inſpection. Their Authority is an ad- 


ditional Ground for their Reſentment; and 
their Reſentment will greatly enforce their 


Authority. Anger manifeſts itſelf in fo 


many awful Forms, as never fail of affect- 


ing 
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ing che Imagination, and leaving ſometimes s LE u. 
very memorable Impreſſions. When the 2 5 
Children of Mel were guilty of a groſs 
Act of Idolatry, in worſhipping the Golden 
Calf, we read that Moſes's Anger was ex- 
* ceeding hot, and he brake the Tables of the 
Covenant. It has been remarked, that Moſes 
did not break the Tables till he approached 
near the Camp, that he might the better 
teſtify his Reſentment againſt, and make 
thoſe Idolaters more ſenſible of, their great 
Wickedneſs. And leſt this Example of Moſes 
ſhould be thought inſufficient for authoriz- _ 
ing our Practice; we have the Example of 
3 greater than Mo ofes to juſtify and encou- 
rage it, which is that of our Saviour Him- 
ſelf, who was / grieved with the Phariſees 
for the Hardneſs of their Heart, that be 
booked about on them with Anger, This is a 
{ſufficient Warrant for allowing Anger and 
Reſentment a Place in our reproving the 
Vices of Children, Servants or others placed 
in any Degree of Subjection to us: the 
Danger often lies in the contrary Exceſs; 
too great Lenity and Forbearance. How 
great a Guilt is hereby incurred will beſt 
appear by the Severity of its Puniſhment in 
Eli the High-Prieſt of Mrael, and at the 
ſame Time a ſupreme Magiſtrate and a 
Father, Let every Father hear, and thoſe 
who are guilty tremble, at the Denunciation | 
of God's Judgment, which was afterwards 
R 2 PET 
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Of Augers 22 Gr. 


— E R . e fulfilled And the Lord ſaid c 


T will perform againſt Eli all Things which 


I have ſhoken concerning his Houſe—T will 


judge his Houſe for ever, for the Iniquity 


which he knoweth : becauſe his Sons made 


themſelves vile, and he reſtrained them not. 


As Eli was otherwiſe a ſtrictly religious 


and good Man; We ſhould have been weak 


enough to think, that Forgiveneſs. might 


have been extended to a ſingle Failing, a 
Failing of this Sort, in a Father, a very 


old Father: no, it was a Sin that -was- n 


To be purged away with Sacri ice nor Meri 


or ever. 
But foraſmuch as the gens or exer- 


ciſing lauful Anger are but few; and Re- 
ſentment does not want ſo often, or ſo much 


to be excited where it may be proper, as to 
be curbed and reſtrained where it zs not oft; 


2 
wy 8 


Way, When our pO, PTS ten- 


Perate and anlaugful. And it is undeniably 


ſo, 


I. When it . out into outraginis 

Aclions: for then, like a boiſterous Wind, 
it quite puts out that Light which ſhould 
guide our Feet in the Way of Peace: it de- 
thrones Reaſon, and ſuſpends its Exerciſe. 


An Extravagance of this Kind is the more 
dangerous, and therefore the more ſinful, 


| becauſe, though the Impulſe of Paſſion 


ſhould 


” 
, 
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it, which however is generally the Caſe ; 


yet when it has worked the Blood into ſo 
violent a Ferment, it is apt of itſelf to re- 


| double its Force. And no one can tell 
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| fhould meet with no Oppoſition to inflame 8 * . 


XI. 
— 


what Fury, wound up to the higheſt Pitch, 


may produce. A Man 1s now become the 
Inſtrument of his own Paſſion, and may 


be made to act ſuch Tragedies, as he could 
not think of before without Horror. Great 
Reaſon' therefore have we to implore the 


Grace of God, that we be not led fo far 


into this Temptation. The Man that, an 


Hour before, ſeemed to be guided by a 
ſober Senſe of Religion, is now got beyond 


the Line of Reaſon, and is ſeen to break 


through all the Reſtraints of Decency, Hu- 


manity and Virtue to ſatiate his Vengeance 
in the Blood of his Fellow-Creatures. 'A 
paſſionate Man is every Moment liable to 


0 that which he may ever after repent: 


by a ſavage and fierce Inſtinct bearing down 
all before him; but receiving Wounds the 


like the Horſe ruſhing into the Battle, and 


Pains . will ever after be felt. For 


the Pleaſure which ariſes from the gratify- 
ing this Paſſion is but momentary: it is 
like the Lightning that gilds the Storm, a 
Flaſh of Joy, and then all again is overcaſt, 
gloomy and frightful. 


2. Anger bole unlawfiul- when it 


Yeats itlelf in hn and reviling Lan- 
B 3 Lage: 


? 
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8 x — ROY It were to be wiſhed that Thoſe, 


who have ſuch a peculiar Delicacy of 
Feeling when they are affronted, Would 
abſtain from all Appearance of an affrontive ; 
and diſreſpectful Behaviour to others: that 
They who are. ſo quick to receive, would 
be as ſlow to give, an Affront. On the 
contrary, it often happens, that they only 

feel for themſelves ; They are not the leaſt 


| ſenſible of the Indignities offered to others. 


How frequently do. thoſe, who are, highly 
enraged, paſs a general and undiſtinguiſh-. 
ing Cenſure upon a Man s Character ? They 
allow nothing commendable in it. Con- 
trary to the Rules of candid Artiſts, what- 
ever is beautiful, is either overlooked, or 


_ thrown into Shades; whatever is deformed, 


is exaggerated, heightened, and expoſed. 
in the fulleſt Light. And on this View 


they pronounce Judgment, and. ſhoot. out 


their Arrows, even bitter Wards : little re- 


garding how deep they wound; though 
frequently, like poiſoned. Arrows, the 


Wounds they give are incurable. 


Some indeed are too apt to excuſe them- 


ſelves, and expreſs their Hopes, and imagine, 


that God will Forgive them; becauſe they 
pretend, they are borne away into ſuch 

extravagant Licences by a ſudden Diſcompo- 
ſure of Mind, which quite tranſported them 


beyond themſelves. And it muſt be al- 
lowed, that ſometimes He, who has Virtue 


very 


„ 


. Of Anger, Meeknsſs, &c. | 


very much at Heart, may, on a ſudden 8 11. 


Surprize of Paſſion, be tempted to Speak _ 
unadviſedly with his Lips. But it happens | 
but too frequently, that thoſe who put in 
this Plea, have no Claim to it. For what 
if this Paſſion, which they pretend to be a 
PFraity, prove really a Fault? And in 
general it will be found, that haughty, 
| opprobricus Language is not ſo much owing 
to a Man's ſudden Temptations to Anger as 
to an inward ſtanding Habit of Contempt, 7 
which that occafjonal Temptation, by 
throwing Him off his Guard, manifeſted 
and expoſed to View, A ſecret, unſuſpected 


Pride then, the ſettled Temper of our 


Minds, may be the original Cauſe of 
diſdainful and contemptuous Expreſſions, . 
and a Surprize of Paſſion only the Occaſion 
of diſcovering that Temper by ſuch Ex- 
prefſions. 

In vain. therefore do ſuch Perſons ſeek. 
to ſcreen themſelves from Guilt, by reſting 
the Occaſion of it on the ungoverned Burſts, 
or unguarded Sallies of Paſſion; ſince they 
habitually encourage another ill Affection 
of the Mind, which is ſure to ſet their 
Paſſion at Work. As well may the Intem= 
perate complain, that they cannot ſecure 
themſelves againſt the. Attacks of many -- 
Diſtempers from the Weakneſs of their 
Conſtitution, when their Iatemperauce has 
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been the true Occaſion . of that Weakeſt f 
But, WO | 

Za, We are not a to judge of 
the Smfulneſs of Anger from the open and 


undiſguiſed Appearance of it, either in our 


Words or Actions : it may be concealed and 
treaſured up in our Thoughts, and yet re- 
tain as much Malignity as when it imme- 
diately breaks out and diſcovers itſelf in 
contumelious Lan guage, or Adds of Violence. 


For, by brooding in the Mind, it becomes 


the Parent of a very untoward Iſſue, Malice 
and Hatred, 

Malice is a cool ar deliberate Re- 
ſentment; but ſometimes more keen and 
malevolent than that which is raſh and 
precipitate, It is like a maſſy Stone, 
ſlowly raiſed; but threatening the greater 
Danger to Fim on whom it ſhall fall: 


Many, I queſtion not, are apt to footh 


themſelves with the deceitful Thought, 
that they are Men of Temper and Pa- 
frence, becauſe, on very great Provoca- 
tions, they can ſo far ſmother and ſuppreſs 
the firſt Impulſe of Paſſion, as not to be- 
tray any ſtrong Symptoms of it: when all 
the while their Cœolneſꝭ is owing to nothing 
better than their Cowardice, The Veil that 


is flung over their Fury does not alter it's 


real Complexion, it only enables it to act 

with leſs Stfpi fpicion, and therefore with 

greater Security at a more proper Opportu- 
| any, 


off EY Meekneſe, Ge. 6. 
nity. "The Heat of Anger thus. concealed 


then, may be as injurious as that which 


1 immediately diſcharges itſelf, and evaporates 


in a ſudden Flame: but the Guilt of the 
Malicious is aggravated in this, that he acts 
with more Deliberation than thoſe of a 
Hot and fiery Temper. He has Time to 


debate the Matter coolly with Himſelf; to 


call in the Counſels of Reaſon and Prudence I 


and to ſue for the Succours of Grace. All 


5 this he may do, and ought to do: And 
if either through a wilful Omiſſion of this, . 
or in Spite of all the Remonſtrances of Rea- 


ſon and Conſcience, He ſtill perſeveres in 


the determined Reſolution of executing His 
wicked Purpoſes; His Sin, thus heightened 
with every Circumſtance of Preſumption, | 


becomes exceeding ſinful, 


But farther, Anger is yet fnful when 


| encouraged in our Thoughts to the Degree 
of Hatred, For though our Reſentment, 


in this View, may not run ſo high as to 


ſuggeſt any evil Deſigns of inſuring a Man 


in His Perſon or Property; or though it 
ſhould ſpare, what it very ſeldom ſpares, 


His Reputation ; yet ſtill it is apt to che- 
riſh an ev Diſpgſition towards Him. Tt 
inclines us to rejoice at the Misfortunes 
that befall Him; or at leaſt to be uncon- 
cerned for them : it reſtrains many Acts 
of our Benevolence towards Him, when 


it Would be equally e our own Intereſt to 
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Eyes from Him in the Day of His extreme 
Adverſity and Affliction. 

Now it is certain, there is no Man, Who 
retains the leaſt Senſe of Humanity, but 


Lvuoiſbes to live in a good Underſtanding with 


all Mankind; abſtracting from every Con- 
ſideration, but the pleaſing Reflection that 
naturally ariſes in the Mind from ſuch a 


Situation. The Reaſon of this we need - 


not inquire at preſent: it is enough that 
every Man feels this ſocial Deſire ſo ſtrong 


in His own Heart. Why then will any 


One chuſe to practiſe, ſuch a ſtrange Sort 
of Self-Denial as to rob His own Breaſt of 
fuch pleaſurable Emotions, for no R 

but to rob His Fellow-Creatures of the 
ſame ? This is not only hindering God, 15 
or what amounts to the ſame, doing Evil, 
for Evil's Sake, (the Temper of the moſt 
accurſed Spirit) it is yet worſe; it is do- 


ing Evil to ourſelves for the Sake of. doing 
Evil to others, But, © Is it-not a Pleaſure 


* to us when we 7eoice at the Misfortunes 
6 of Others; and therefore are we nor till. 
«© in the Poſſeſſion of Pleaſure?” A Plea- 
ſure it is, but a Pleaſure ariſing from Pa, 
on only: a Pleaſure that will not endure 


the Teſt of Reaſon, or the Survey of Re- 


Gion: and therefore an unnatural, bru- 
tiſh, and ſavage Pleaſure : All which is 
evident from this, that when Time has in 


Part 


of A Meekneſ, Ge. . 
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part obliterated, and at laſt totally effaced, s % 5 4 


the deformed Image of Hatred; we find a 

thorough Complacency and Nie at 
the Retreat and final Fare wel of ſo unwel-. 

come a Gueſt. And this is ſtill farther con- 7 
firmed from the Joy that ariſes on the Re-, 
conciliation of Perſons at Variance, What 
tumultuous Tranſports, think we, muſt, 

have filled the Hearts of Jacob and Efou 

at their firſt %. ib Hig - when, the Current: 

of Brotherly Love had been ſo long inter- 
rupted between them? Take the Aceount 

of it in the inimitable Simplicity of Scriptu- 

ral Language: And JacoB lifted up His, 

Eyes, and hooked, and behold Es Au came, 

and Jaco owe Himſelf to the Ground 

ſeven Times, until He came near to His Bro- 

ther : and Es AU ran to meet Him, and 


embraced Him, and fell on His Neck, and 
kiſſed Him ; and they wept. 
Were ever Revenge, Malice, or Hatred 5 
accompanied with ſuch grateful Senſations, 
ſuch kindly. Overflowings of Joy and Glad- 
neſs in the Heart? No: Benevolence, on 
ſuch Occurrences, aſſerts the Right of ſu- 
preme Dominion in the Human Conſtitu- 
tion, and triumphs over all the Tribe of 
the un/ocial Affections. We are convinced 
of our Folly in revolting from Her gentle 
Sway to be enſlaved by Tyrants, and ter- 
riſied by Monſters. This Conviction turn- 
our Hearts; which again are / oftened by a 
1 Mixture 
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Fault: and now, Joy pouring in upon 
them, the Joy of being reſtored to the 
peaceful Poſſeſſion of ourſelves, and replaced 
in the Affection of our Friends, excites 
thoſe diſtreſsful, yet pleaſing Agonies, which 


ſeek for Relief in the like diſtreſsful and 
Pleaſing Flow of our Tears. 


Do Men ever take Delight in being 
Witneſſes of the Quarrels, Animoſities, and 


Heart-Burnings among either Friends or 
Enemies? But, on ſuch Occaſions as theſe, 


when Tears teſtify the Sincerity of mutual 
Affection of Hearts reconciled and united; 
who can ſo far reſtrain his Joy, as not to 
rejoice with thoſe that do rejoice ; And, at 
the 72 Time, to weep with 72 that N 
weep? | 

hus we find, der our Anger ; 
riſes ſo high as to ſtop, or drive back, the 
Streams of Benevolence; it throws us into 
an uneaſy, violent and convulſive State. 


And hence it appears, that the Command 


of loving our Enemies, which has been 
thought 2 hard Saying, and impoſſible to 
be fulfilled, is really no more, when re- 
ſolved into it's firſt Principles, than bidding 
us ge at Peace with ourſelves; which we 
cannot be, ſo long as we continue at 
Enmity with others. The Command is not 
leſs agreeable 0 the true e of Morality, l 
85 thay * 
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* hes. it is to chat Love and Charity, which q a . : 


breathes through all the Gebel. 


And in Conformity to this, atld. the — 


"View that we have taken of the — 
Caſes of /inful Anger; let me apply the 


Words of the Apoſtle, exhibiting the na- 


tural Gradations of it: Let all Bitterneſs, - 

and Wrath, and Exil-ſpeaking be put away 
from you, with all Malice——As a general 
Motive to which. 1 e as 1 + FO 
in the 


III Third Place, to conkider 3 it 0 ' oppoſe 
Virtue, Meekneſs. 

This was a Virtue which - our Bleſſed 
Saviour was pleaſed in an eſpecial Manner 
to recommend in his own Example: Learn 
ME, for I am meek and Pct 55 in Heart. 
The Characters of Perſons are generally 
ſtrongly marked in Scripture; and though 
two Men are deſcribed as having the ſame 
Quality; ; yet it is diverſified as to ſome Par- 
ticulars in each. It has ſome diſtinguiſhing 
Features which ſhew it to be hat Man's, 
and not another's. There is not a more 
remarkable Inſtance of this, than the Dif- 


ference of Behaviour in our Saviour and 
St. Paul under the fame Treatment. Both 
of them were ftruck in a Court of Judica- 
ture: but the one of them replies, I 


have e Evil, bear Witneſs of the. Evil; 


but 7 well, TY: ſnitef thou; me? The 


other 
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Gees: Gtr 0e ſhall faite thee, n avbited 
x W all. for ſitteſt thou to Judge me after the 
© Law, and commandeſt me to be ſmitten con- 
trury to the Law? Both of them ſpeak in 
Character: our Saviour, with that well- 
governed Spirit, and gentle Wiſdom which 
kept him at the utmoſt Diſtance m un 
*ruly Paſſion: The Apoſtle, with that ani- 
' mated and ſpirited Wiſdom, which though 
it did not ſuffer him to ſay any Thing, but 
what ſuch an extraordinary Provocation 
warranted; or to be tranſported into un- 
*Irwful Anger; yet he ſtood on the very 
Confines of what was ſo. In a Word, the 
Conduct of our Saviour preſents us with a 
Pattern, an unallayed Pattern of Meebneſs r 
That of the Apoſtle ſeems not quite free 
: from a certain Tincture of human Frailty. 
Meeknefs is, as Ariſtotle long ago defined 
it, a due Mean between Tameneſs and 
"Stupidity on the one Hand, and Rage and 
"Fury on' the other. It is not abſolute Free- 
dom from Paſſion, but ſuch a Command 
over it as to prevent our being tranſported 
beyond the Bounds of Humanity and good 
Senſe. It 1 is this Virtue which, if it does 
not give a Man ſuch a glaring and ſhining 
Figure as ſome other good Qualities ; 'yet 
"conſtitutes the moſt lovely, beautiful, and 
"agreeable Character, and gains unenvied 
Praiſe. If it does not draw the Eyes of 
the World ſo much upon it's wa” 
an 
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Accompliſhments, yet nothing endears us, 
more to the Affection of Mankind than the 
Ornament F a meek and quiet Spirit. 


But, to be more particular, let us take a 
View of this Virtue in it's peculiar 177 


toms and Characters. And, 


1½, A Meek Man will have Senſe 
enough to know when he is injured, and 


Spirit enough to reſent it: but then he will 
: DGUer whether he can do more Good by 


openly reſenting an Offence and puniſhing 


the Offender, than by overlooking it an 
 pÞaſfing it by. It is a Rule with him, ne- 


ver to ſay or do any unkind Thing except 
when there is ſome Neceſſity for it; ei- 


ther with Regard to himſelf, or the Pub- 


lic. And the Reaſon is as follows: where 


there is no Reaſon for Severity, when nd 
valuable and deſirable End can be compaſ- 
ſed thereby, there is always a Reaſon againſt 


it;“ it is an unneceſſary and uſeleſs 
. Severity.” Nay, he cannot even ſee a 


Perſon in Pain, though he does not give 


it, without feeling, in ſome Meaſure, what 


he /ees, 

As ſoon as any Affront i is offered, it is the 
Language of Paſſion —— Such an In- 

5 Sri is not to be borne——Such an 

„ Offence is intolerable - 
* Tameneſs not to puniſh it,” But if calm 
Keaſon 


it would be 
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Sous Reaſon, mi ht put in it's Plea; it would © 


XI. 


r hat Benefit do you propoſe to 
7 Yourſelf! 4 Do you take vindictive 
«Meaſures, merely to gratify Your. EXOF> 
e bitant Paſſion, a turbulent Incendiary in 

« your Breaſt; which is a greater Enemy to 
. "your Peace than any You have? Or 18 it 

Four Intention to reform the injurious | 
15 Perſon; te promote che Welfare of 
Society f Your own?” 
1 Ady; A Man of a monk Temper will 


ah between a Man' 8 general 


fanding Sentiments, when he js perfectly | 

calm and undiſturbed ; and 2 5 occaſional 
* when his Spirits 2 are ruffled and 
over-heated. He will conſider what he is 
for a Conflanty towards him, and what he 
may be now and then when ſome croſs. 
Accident may have ſoured his Temper; or 
ſome Paſſion clouded and diſturbed his 


Reaſon. And ſuch a Conſideration is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to preſerve Friendſhip, and 


to keep up Peace and Harmony among 
thoſe that live conſtantly, or converſe often, 
together. No Union could be laſting if 
every Thing that was occaſionally let fal! 


ſhould be gathered up and circulated with 
the Additions which are generally made by 


officious, and ſometimes malicious, Inter- 
meddlers. Unkindly Thoughts, which vent 
themſelves in unfriendly Expreſſions, may 
be only occaſional Viſitants; which tarrx 

but 
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5 | Sentiments of us may be the conſtant and 
welcome Inhabitants * the Mind. A meek © 


Man will never break off any Tallis. 

with a Friend upon the Account of ſome 
angry Reflexions unſuitable to his general, 

habitual Way of Thinking; he will conſider, 


it is impollible to maintain a friendly 


Intercourſe without making Allowances 


for ſuch Infirmities. And He who ſays 


or thinks he has diſcharged every Duty. 


without any Failure, in Point of Kindneſs 
and Friendlineſs to his Domeſtics and near 
| Neighbours; has forgot one Duty in Reſpect 
of himſelf— that of Self- Examination; 
for the leaſt Recollection will ſerve to 


ſhew, that he has ſometimes, to Perſons 


near him or about him, ſaid or done Things, 
that had better have been left unſaid or 


undone: and has omitted to do kind Things, 


which ought to have been done —— that 
he has been out of Humour ſometimes 
when there was not ſufficient Reaſon to be 


ſo, and has gone too far when there wds. | 
A man of a gentle Nature. will therefore 


make proper Abatements ; and be inclined 
to think that, as a generous Enemy may 
ſometimes, through a Fluſh of good Hu- 
mour, and an extraordinary Flow of Spirits, 
ſay a handſome Thing in our Behalf, and 
deviate into Praiſe; fo a firm Friend, through 
A Surprize or U1-Humour, may PR on 
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And whereas. a haſty Tei er is imme 


diately for proceeding to Ftredililes | *, 
meek Temper goes more leiſurely to Work, = 
and conſults the ſofteſt Seaſons of Addreſs 
to adviſe with a Man : perhaps 'be has. not 
ſoit i; and, if be have, that he fay it xo 
more. And ies nnen fuch a Grote! 
dure, all Friendſhips. would be precarious; 
they. would lye at the Mercy of every one 
that was malicious endußh to do us an pill 
. Office. | 
3dly, A Meek Man wilt nexer 12 angry 
with a Perfon for telling him what He 
imagines to be a Fault in him, provided it 
e done in a Private Manner, and the Ad- 
vice be conveyed in the moſt palatable Ve- 
 Hicle, . For ſhould the Fauk be purely ima- 
ginary, and the Cenfure wrong - directed, 
7 no Harm is done, and he will be Gb 
 liged to his friendly Adviſer for his good 
Intentions : : But if the Cenſure ſhould fall 
in the right Place, he wilt be doubly ob- 
liged to him, both for his good Intentions, 
and for the real Good he hath done him, 
by ſhewing him to himſelf, and putting it 
in his Power to make himſelf better by | 
| correCting | his Miſtakes. | 5 
When a Friend gives us to underſtand, 
that he has our Intereſt at Heart, this opens 
all the Avenues to our Mind ; act" 
| | an 
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never fail to make deeper Impreſſions upon 
us, than the moſt maſterly Strokes of a 


his Admonitions; ſo int they 8 ® LENT. 


” Book of Morality. We conſider the Author _ 


as influenced by a Motive of doing Good in 
| General; whereas the Friend is er by 
a Concern for us in Particular; and this 
gives a conſiderable Weight to his Advice: 
They who ſpeak affectionately and fiticerely 
from their own Hearts, generally ſpeak af- 
fectionately and powerfully to the Hearts of 
others. And the plain Language of an open 
Heart, a frank and undeſigning Breaſt; ſooner 
Ramps Conviction upon the Mitid; than the 
well-turned Periods and artificial Otranients, 
of the fineſt Orator-that ever lived... 
Aby, A Man of a meek Spirit is glad 
to be reconciled to the Perſon who has 
offended or injured him; and therefore is 
ready to hearketi to all Overtures of Ac 


= dommodation. When he who hath made 


himſeif an Adverſary comes and accoſts 
bim with the Salutation of Febi to Jonas. 
dab; I thy Heart right, as my Heart in 
t thy Heart ? if it be, give me thy 
Hund: He anſwers with Fonadab, It bs: : 
and gives him his Hand. He receives him 
with open Arms as 4 Friend returnin 8 
from a ſtrange Country. Indeed when a 
Man ſits in ade: merit on a Cauſe batmreett 
himſelf and us, 2 gives Sentence in out 
Favour What can we deſire thore ? The 
1550 8 2 Offence 


al 
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- Acknowledgment the Reſult of Regen. To 
appeaſe aur Paſſion he has made a Sacri- 
fice of his 0wn—and- ſhall we not accept 
the Offering, but ſacriſice our Reaſon, and 
even our Humanity, to our Paſſion? Such 
an humble Demeanour, one would think, 
ſhould bring down even the 4:gh Looks of 
the Proud: becauſe he finds his n 
has done, what He himſelf thinks the moſt 
difficult of all Things to be done; he has 
diveſted himſelf of Pritt. A Meek Man, 
however, on ſuch Occaſions will call to 
Mind the Command of our Saviour; 1f 
thy Brother treſpaſs againſt. Thee ſeven Times 
in a Day, and ſeven Times in 4 Day re- 
turn unto Thee, ſaying, I repent; Forgive 
Him. A Command that carries with it 
two Suppoſitions, either of them ſufficient to 
lubdue f the moſt ſtubborn and unrelenting 
Heart: F thy Brother treſpaſs againſt Ibee 
even Times in 4 Day A ſad Intima- 
tion of the hourly Infirmities which Human 
Nature is liable to! an Object of our Pity, 
though we were not in the ſame Condemna- 
tion: but as we are, and as he is our Bro- 
ther; the Senſe of Pity. ought to ſtrike the 
deeper. And moreover, if be turn unto 
Thee—if conſcious of his Fault he comes 
to us as if we were in God's Stead, pro- 
feſſes his Repentance, and beſeeches our 
Pardon 3: ; We ſhould ve. almoſt: aſhamed of 
1 ES: accepting | 
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miſſion; and be ſorry that we did not pre- 
vent this humble Application, by a volun- 
tary Tender of Forgiveneſs : Forgiveneſs? 
 —Alas!. what can we forgive? His Sin? 
Human Pride has not yet pretended" to 
aſſume that Power; and human Piety will 
pray God to forgive it: and it may be, 
God has forgiven it on our Brother's Re- 
pentance. But his Puniſhment? — Man, 
ſinful Man, is ready and willing to think 
himſelf a proper Object of God's Mercy : 
and yet can hardly bear to think a Man, leſs 
ſinful than himſelf, the Object of his own. 

In few Words; a Mee Man will ſhew. 
ſuch an Inclination and Readineſs to forgive 
the Offences of Others, as if He had per- 
petual Need of the ſame Indulgence: but 

will ſo carefully avoid giving the leaſt Of- 
fence, as if, it maight be oughty FL le would 
forgive No-body. 

If the View we-have taken of this peace- 
able, gentle and amiable Virtue has not 
made Impreſſion ſufficient to mortify us 
againſt the eg F, De grees of "Ow ; 
let us, Ng 
_ . Laſtly, Call in to our 83 Aſſiſtance 
7 ſome more direct and nee Conſiders 
tions. And, a 

ut, It i is very b objected by foie, 
that it is not in their Power to withſtand 
and A ac the Seas. Aſſaults of Paſfion.” 
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This may be very true, if chey e 
no Pains for that Purpoſe. Our Paſſions | 
are;naturally of the unruly Kind; and, in 


8 to bring them under due ee, 


much Labour, and not leſs Skill and Ma- 


nagement, are required, And it would not 


be amiſs, perhaps, if a Man were to preſcribe 
a particular Courſe of Diſciptine over each 
of them in their Turn; during which Time, 


beſides a general Regard, they ſhould de- 


mand his eſpecial and moſt particular Care, 
'This ſeems to have- been the Method of a 


| Renowned Emperor; Renowned, not more 
for His admirable Government of the 


Roman Empire, than for the equally admi- 
rable Government of Hlimfelf. yrs if the 
Order of his Meditations was guided by that 


of his Practice: it js pertinent to remark, 


that * He began his Home-Regulation by 
acguiring a Gentleneſs of Behaviour, and 
a Freedom from Paſion. 

Now, if nothing of this Kind kak been 


| attempted by thoſe who are fo ready to 


complain of their Infirmities, as if they 
took a ſecret Satisfaction i in them; all that 


We can collect from their Complaint i is, that, 


in Effect, they charge God fooliſhly; they 


charge That on His Workmanſhip, which 
| is wings to cheir own grols Negligence. 2 
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But notwithſtanding all this, it is almoſt Sn 1. 5 


poſſible for them not to recollect ſome 
82 aſions, when, upon the Foreſight and 


Expectation of ſome quarrelſome and liti- 


gious Interview, they have reſolved to be 


upon their Guard; and, by ſuch Reſolu- 5 


tion, have forecloſed and dammed up 7971 
Inlet of extravagant Paſſion. They mu 


recollect likewiſe ſome other lefs-guarded 


Seaſons, 1 when they ſuffered themſelves to 


be borne away with the Temp eſt of Rage 


(and were thereby betrayed : 110 the greateſt 


Indecencies) upon cool Reflection after- 
wards, they were almoſt as angry with 


themſelves for their Indiſcretion in letting 
looſe the Reins of their Fury. A aul 
Confeſſion This, that it was owing to their 
own Neglect, in not ſeaſonably ſetting a 


Watch before the Door of their Lips; and 


dy that Precaution, holding their Tongues 


8s it were with.a Bridle. _ 
God certainly did not give us Reaſon, 


That diſtinguiſhing Prerogative of our Na- 


ture, That Candle which he hath lighted 


up in our Breaſts, to be blown aut with 
every accidental Guſt of Paſſion + to be as 


a Reed ſhaken ww; th. every Mind, and broken 
down by any ſtrong one. Fither we have 
ſtrong Paſſions, or we have not. If we have 
not, we derive from Nature that happy 
Compoſure of Temper, and that Abſence 
of revengeful Thoughts, which Others 
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"molt take great Pains to acquire” by all the. 


Helps of Religion and 8 And 
therefore, we who are ſtrong ought to be 


more ready to bear with the Infirmities * 


the Weak, If we have ſtrong, vigorous 


and warm Paſſions : then thoſe Sparks are 
capable of inflaming the Soul with a ſtrong 


Deſire of attaining, and giving it a Kind of = 


Per Life and Spirit actually to attain, 


every Thing that is great, worthy and ho- 


nourable. The Paſſions are the Wings that 


enable us to riſe above every Thing that is 
deſpicable, low and earthly; and therefore 


| ſhould diſpoſe us to contemn, or more eaſily 


to conquer, every Thing that lies in our 
Way to the moſt excellent Wiſdom and 
moſt ſublime Virtue, - 

In ſhort, it may not be in our Power | 
always to ſpeak and act ſo well as we might 


with, for Want of Abilities or Opportuni- 


ties; but it is aways in our Power to Alen, 
acting or ſpeaking. 

2dly, We may call to Mind a whole Sect 
of Philoſophers with their Followers ; who, 
by the mere Power of Diſcipline (enforced 
purely by Conſiderations drawn from the 
Dignity. of Human Nature, Self-Repoſe, 
and Benevolence to Mankind) entirely 
ſuppreſſed all the diſorderly Ferments of 
Paſſion; and that, on the moſt trying Oc» 
caſions. Now, methinks, a Diſciple of 


* Chr; f ſhould bluſh to obſerve, that the 


weak 
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weak and beggarly Elements of Philoſophy s 


ſhould have impowered the Eſpouſers of AK = 


them, to'reach a more ſublime Point in the 


Practice of any Virtue, than the divine 
Energy of the Holy Scriptures. Thoſe Scrip- 
Banus, which do not only enjoin and encou- 


rage the Practice of all Mee&ne/s and Gen- 


tleneſs from the moſt engaging and intereſt= 


ing Motives, but which exhibit the moſt 

rfe& Pattern of them in our Lord and 
Nagler; ; who left it too as the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Mark of his true Diſciples, that they 
ſhould love one another : thoſe Scriptures, 
which will render Him that reads them 
with a proper Diſpoſition, thoroughly fur= 


niſhed to every good Work ; with a Diſpoſi- 


tion influenced by that Holy Spirit, which 
will lead us into all Truth, and incline us 


to all Goodneſs, But it is with Religion, 


as it is with Government: the beſt Conſti- 
tution of Government ill adminiſtred, will 


not produce ſo ſalutary Effects, as a bad one 


whoſe Laws are duely enforced. It would 


be too long, in this Place, to enter into a 


Detail of the Reaſons, why the Practice 
of Chriſtians falls ſo ſhort of their Prinei- 
ples. To ſave the Honour of our Holy 
Religion, at preſent let it only be obſerved 


(what is greatly to the Diſhonour of Man- 


kind) that a wrong Principle, if it meets 
with a ſtrong Oppoſition, will often carry 
| Men farther in * of it, chan one that 
1s 
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855 1. is . on ſound Reaſon and true Re: 
X 2 ligion, if left to act at its own Liberty, an 
meeting with no Controul. The Stole 
thought all the Paſſions abſolutely evil; and 
we have a Sect among ourſelves that look 
upon Anger in general in the ſame Light. 

_ The Inference we ſhould draw from their 
reater Strictneſs and Severity 1 in Practice is 
. that we ought to poſſeſs our Minds 
with a ſtrong Affection, a fervent Zeal, I 

had almoſt ſaid, with a Paſſion for our Re- 
5 jon, In vain do we boaſt of the Purity 
5 it, either in 545, or any other Reſpect, 
if we ſee ourſelves outdone in Plactice, ei- 
_ ther by the * Heathens, or thoſe who hold 
5 the Truth of it in Unrighteouſneſs, That 
our Religion 1 18 moſt fit to inſpire a true 
Temper of Meekneſs, and Humility, and 7 b 
every other Virtue, we cannot doubt ; 
has been tried i in the Times of 5 5 5 | 
and, like . Gold purified in the Fire, has 
appeared with greater Splendor, and ſtill re- 
tained it's intrinſic Worth, Unworthy are 
we of the Bleſſing of Deliverance from 
that dreadful State : if a Security from 
Danger ſhall encourage a Licentiouſneſs of 
* Subit me certe ſubinde non Stupor duntaxat 
1 Horror etiam ſeriò apud me reputantem, quam 
& in multis ab eo abſim, quod de ſe Vir iſte 
— * Antongnus) veri ad ſalutem perducentis Tra- 
| — ignarus de ſe profitetur, nec quin vere & ine 
nue ambigi on vide, 5 
Hue P. he. ad Mar c. Li. | 
ite, 


Of Anger, - Meeknefs, &c. 


—— Bleſſing, as it is a very. rational, 


Life. Rather let the Conſideration of that 8 0 us, 


be a ſtanding and effectual Motive in ur 


Hearts of the more punctual Performance of 


every Duty, now become ſo en an 


eaſy. 
3aly, "Lab. us endeavour to acquire a 


Greatneſs of Mind: by this I do not mean 


2 Arrogance, for that beſpeaks a little Mind, 


: a Mind that can reflect on nothing within - 


itſelf that /ooks great except Arrogance; but 


a true Greatneſs of Mind ariſes from a 
true Judgment of Things, and a noble 
Aſcendency of the Soul inclining us to act 


above what is barely our Duty. It is riſing 


to the Sublime in Virtue. This will create 


2 Reverence for ourſelves, and will ſet us 
as far above the mean Gratification of give 


ing any real Occaſion of Paſſion to others; 
as of being ſuſceptible of it when an Occa- 


ſion may be given to us. We ſee how 
often Children, upon the moſt frivolous 
| Grounds, kindle into Fury, and fall into 
Fits and Agonies ; we ſee it, but do not 
think it worth our Notice, much leſs our 


Provocation. And how often do we ſee 


Men copying this Example on Oecaſions 
altogether as unmomentous ? A Man of a 
ſuperior Turn of Mind pays an equal Re- 
gard to Both; ar rather pays a leſs Regard 
to the Latter, in Proportion as they make 
| e bar leſs chan Children. 


One 
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One of the Ancients ſaid, that he ad = 
3 one Advantage from Philoſophy; that 
it had brought him to wonder at Nothing. 
But it looks as if we, the Generality of us, 


were Strangers in the World, we are ever 


expreſſing our Surprize and Wonder at 
every Thing; and this Surprize prepares 


the Way for Paſſion. We wonder that we 


fhould meet with ſuch a Behaviour, ſuch a 
Treatment, ſuch an Affront; whereas the 
greateſt Wonder is, that we ſhould wonder 
at it. A Man of ſound Judgment ſoon 


takes ſuch a Survey of Mankind, that he 


expects many Occurrences of that Sort. - He 
expects to meet with Haughtineſs from the 
Proud, Contempt from the Rich, Ill-man- 
ners from the Vulgar, both great and fmall; 
fooliſh Talking and Impertinence from the 
Ignorant and Conceited : he is prepared to 


meet with all this, and therefore no Way diſ- 


concerted when he does. He has reached - 
a-very excellent Point in Wiſdom ; he has 


learned to be unconcerned at the Follies of 


Mankind; to be unconcerned, beeauſe they 


are Follies. With an erect and vigorous, 
but calm and conſiderate Reſolution, he 
advances in the High-road of Virtue : and, 
like one of the Per/fan Nobles, thinks it 
beneath his Wiſdom and Dignity to ſtop 


hort, and turn about to gaze at any Thing. 


He is placed in an upper Region; out of the 
Reach of all the Clouds, Vapours and Ex 
halations 


& Anger, Meekuſs, Io. 
halations that infeſt the Atmoſphere of the SER NM. 


Earth. The very Suſpicion that a Man is 
deſpiſed, betrays a Conſciouſneſs of his own 
Littleneſs and Inferiority; but a Man of a 
truly great Mind thinks, and very rationally 


thinks, every Man that deſpiſes him, be- 
low him. He will riſe ſo high as to do a 
good Office to, or beſtow a Favour on the 


Man that has injured him, as. conſidering 
his Adverſary has thereby done himſelf are 
Injury: and that if he does not by this 
Means overcome him; he will at leaſt make 
him aſhamed of his Enmity and Oppoſition. 

But, Laſtly, Nothing can have fo pre- 
valent a Power to ſtill all the undue Agita- 
tions of Paffion, ſo. apt to. ariſe from! the 
various Connexions we have with the Pre- 
judices and Paſſions of others; nothing ſo 
fit to induce a ſmooth and eaſy Flow of 
Temper, as a frequent Application to the 


Throne of Grace, to beſeech him who is 
' the God of Peace, that His Peace may rule 


in our Hearts; that it may be the fixed and 
predominant Principle there. This Pre- 


Pence with the Lord is a Kind of Abſence 
from the Body; an Abſence from all the 


vain Imaginations, the Tumult of the 
Paſſions, and the ſinful Thoughts which 


they ſuggeſt. The pure and ſerene Com- 


placency that ſprings up in the Soul by this 
| Intercourſe with Heaven, ſhews that here 


ſhe 1s neareſt the Center of her true Happi- 
| 5 neſs ; * 
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Earth loſe all their Power of Attraction. 


The awful Contemplation of God's Great. 
neſs, and the Senſe of our Littleneſs, but tos 


powerfully impreſſed by the mortifying 


View of our Infirmities, will foon bring us 


to a Conviction that Pride, the great Source | 


of cope” andy Paſſion, was not made for 


. Man. The due Preparation of the Heart 
to wait upon God in this ſerious and ſolemn 


Exerciſe will be of admirable Uſe to remove 


c far from us all malicious, uncharitable and 


unbenevolent Thoughts. Strange! that theſe | 
Thould find a Place in our Hearts, but for 
an Hour, againſt Thoſe whom we expect 
to be the Aſſociates of our bens pergecb to | 
all * 1 
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pRO v. iii. 1435 


With-bold not Good from them to whom 2 
ic due, when it is in the Power of thine 
Handi to do it. | 


O diſcourſe upon any Duty i in N. 925 . LY 


neral, without applying to Particu-, y 


lars; is little more than idle Declamation 5 
and empty Flouriſh : It is to let our 
Arrows fly at Random, when we ſhould 
direct them to a certain Mark. That 

Charity in general is a Duty, No- body wil 
deny: But there are Many, who, on the 
Account of particular Circumſtances, think 
themſelves entirely diſcharged from the 
Performance of it : Many, who, though 
they own the Obligation, yet dien it 
in it's due Degrees. Suffer me then to 
| coglider, | | 


% Who 


Gan 
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The Dos of Charity 


If, Who are the Perſons. obl 2d to 
Grve to charitable ien, and in what Pro- 
* | 


1 
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Ih ly, Who are he Perfons quaife to 
Recei * AT Charity. 
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14h, The Ar in W Ia we « ought | 
to beſtow Charity, And, 1 


Tas, To lay before you the Motives 


to this Duty. 


Charity, i in the moſt 3 ve Senſe. 
of the Word, takes in a large Compaſs : It 


extends itſelf to a hearty Defire and En- 
deavour to do all. poſſible Good by our 


Heads as well as our Hands; by our Words 


as well as Works: By inſtructing the Igno- 


rant, adviſing the Miſtaken, reclaiming the 


Wicked, comforting the AﬀiQted, encou- 
raging the Virtuous and Worthy, Ge. Cha- 


rity even takes in Piety. For, not to men- 


tion that Piety, or a Regard to the Deity, 
is the Foundation of Charity, or Love to 


our Fellow-Creatures; exemplary 1 is 


one conſiderable N of doin 


| It i is letting our Light ſhine out before Mn, 


in order to promote that Reverence to the 


3 Deity which is the Baſis of all Virtue. 


No Man, of whatever Order or Condi- 
tion in Lite, can think himſelf unconcerned 
| in 


fr View; an thou 


5 Nute aid enforced: 
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gh this be not the princi< . 

pal Point under our Preſent Conſideration, 

yet it may Help to direct us in that which 
is ſo, ard is our ficſt Exiquity; namely; 


| 1h, Who are the ab within the Ob. 
ligations of this Duty, as reſtrained to the 
Relief of the Helple eſs, the Sick and the 
Ne edy, Sc. 
One would think we Would esd bew 
Axund e d to perſuade the Great, the Opu- 
Tent; and the Able, to to preſent themſelves the 
foremoſt in this Rank, and to undertake 
the principal Share in this Duty. They 
are Stewards, it is true, and muſt give an 
Account: But happy ſure is the Steward 
when his Truſt is of ſuch à Nature, that 
the more freely he diſpenſes, the more 
faithful he mall be accounted : When the 
Merit of his Liberality f ſhall be placed, not ta 
his Mafter's, but to his own Account: When 
che Prayers of the Poor fhall draw down 
upon him the Praiſe and Reward of his Lord. 
This too is a Virtue whereof ca would 


CO 


their Statten fs. chierd RNs _ 15 10 
it denies them the Occafioiis of practiling 
many Virtues of another Sort, "They meet 
with few Affronts, or Injuries, or Oppreſ- 
ſions to plex the Virtues of Meekneſs, 

Forgiveneſs 


conſidered IM bs ITT * 
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but little of hard Fortune, leſs of hard La- 
— bour, and nothing at all of the Diſtreſſes 


of Poverty, Hunger, and Cold and Naked-. 


neſs, to call forth the Virtues of Patience 
and Reſignation and an humble Reliance 
on Providence. 

Now what more proper Method of ſup⸗ 


plying the Abſence of theſe Virtues in them- 


ſelves, than by extending their Charity to 
thoſe very Perſons who do, practiſe them, 
— by letting Therr Bounty render the 
Practice of them ſomewhat more eaſy by 5 


allowing themſelves to become, in ſome 


Meaſure, the Inſtrument in God's Hand 
of rewarding them ? 

Their Good Deeds then oak to bear 
Proportion to their Abilities. GOD, who 
is the Fountain-Head of every good Gift, 
has made Them the Channels whereby He 
intends to convey his Bleſſings to Mankind. 
Their Charity may begin at Home; but 
after the Stream of it has watered their 
own Garden, they ought not. to confine it 


| there; but let it flow abroad to enrich the 


neighbouring Soil, and to diſpenſe FRE 7 
and Fruitfulneſs all around. 
This is ſo agreeable to the common No- 


os of Mankind, that Every-Body con- 


demns the mean and ſordid Spirit of that 
Wretch; who, though God has bleſſed 


Him with Abundance, and conſequently : 
With 


/ 8 | 
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with a Power of Bleſſing olbers; is pet 
relentleſs to the Cries of thoſe who have 
nothing to plead for them but, what is the 
moſt powerful Pleader with every generous 
Mind, extreme Miſery; and have nothing 


Sen. 
KI. 


to return but their Prayers; Prayers, poured 


forth from the Fulneſs of a grateful Heart. 


They look with Abhorrence upon a Man, 
who is ever amaſſing Riches without lay- 
ing any Thing out in Charitable Uſes ; as 
greedy as the Sea, and as barren as the 


Shore. 


Numbers, it Is true, ink they a 
dere enough in declaiming againſt the 


Practice of ſuch Perſons: for upon the 
Great and Opulent they think the whole 
Burden of this Duty ought to reſt: But for 
Themſelves, they being of ſomewhat a 
tower Claſs, they deſire to be excuſed. 
Their Circumſtances, they ſay, are but juſt. 


eaſy; juſt ſufficient to anſwer the Demands 


of their Families, and their own neceſſary 
Expences; and therefore they plead utter 


Inability, and expect to be totally exempted 
from the Performance of this Duty. But, 


before this Excuſe will be of any Avail, it 


behoves them to conſider; whether they do 
not indulge themſelves in Expences unſuit- 
able to their Rank and Condition; ſuch as. 


Luxury, Gaming, or other prodigal Di- 


verſions. If this be the Caſe, it is no ſlight: 


Matter to waſte that Fortune in Idleneſs 
of 3 2 | and 
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Sun u. and Riot, which thould lebe ee Far 
XII the Lame, and Eyes 10 the Blind; as a2 
Father to the Orphan, and as a Huſband ts 
the Widow. It is no flight Matter to ſquan= 
der away That which, if rightly uſed, 
would guete for them the mot — 
Treaſures; Treaſures in Heaven ; But, if 
abuſed in unneceſſary Expences or ſinful 
Intemperance, lays a Weight upon the Soul, 
which will make them as dead to all Sen- 
timents of Piety, as they are to thoſe of 
Charity. : | 

Competency will be a Word of muck: too 

large a Signification, if we are-to under- 

ſtand by it Supplies for coſtly Eating and 
Drinking; ; Supplies for high Enjoyment of 
Life; for Retinue and Equipage. Imagi- 
nary Wants are boundleſs, and Charity muſt 
never ie if! it is aged till theſe have 
an End. 

He, it is true, 18 worſe thai an 22 
who does not provide for his Family: But 
it is as true, that our Family ought not to 
engroſs all our Subſtance excluſively of the 

Poor, who have a Right; even God's 
; Right. For ſome. Part of what we have 
is due to God as an Acknowledgment that- 
we derive from Him the Whole : And: 
God has made the Poor His Subſtitutes.  - 
I know not whether ſeveral of the inferior 
Sort may not have taken up a Notion, that 
They have nothing to do 1 in the Works of 
; Charity: = 


Charity: A Notion vety Kite, ry who 5556 
very dangerous. Rich and Poor are equally | Xi%., 


concerned in the Duty, but in Proportion 


0 their Cireumſtances. And he that has IV” f 


Little is as ſtrictly bourid to give ſome- 
thing ot of that Little,” as he. that has 
more is obliged to give more. According 
do that of Tobit: If. then haſt Alundance, 


give Alms accordingly; ; if thou haſt but Tuttle, 
Be not afraid. 0 give according to that Little; 


. for thou layeſt. tip A good Treafure for thyſelf” Z 


ugainft the Day of Neceſſity As the Rich 


are obliged. to jo the, Poor, ſo even the 
Poor are alſo bound, in Proportion to their 


Eircumſtances, to help one another. What 
an Advantage Was it to the por W dow; 


that She, by bringing her Mite. only into - 


the Treaſury, couich thereby exerciſe 4 no- 
bler Charity than the greateſt of all there 
dad done! Have the Poor Little to give? 
Charity does not gonfiſt iff: Much or Lit- 
tle,. hut in doing the beſt! we ean, afid do- 
Ing it with a ailing Mind. The ſmalleſt 
- Preſent: imaginable - may be the greateſt 


prove Ns of little Benefit to the Receiver, 


At to 58 Giver; And if a Day-Labourer, 
for Inſtance; contributes a Day's Work, 
ſuch a Charity; may weigh more, than large 
Bums from others, and be in the Sight of 
1 of- great Price. Even the inferior 


T 3 — Sort 


Bounty: And'if by the Smallneſs of it, it 
et: ĩt thay; be of ineſtimable Uſe and Bene 


2 
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8 A M. Sort ſometimes give into Expences that ark 
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2 Due of Charity 


not ſtrictly neceſſary, from [which there- 
fore they may and ought to retrench ſome- 


what to beſtow- on thoſe who want even 
Neceſſarie. 


The only Perſons then that: Nen le 25 


have a fair Right of pleading an entire Ex- 


emption from this Duty are Thoſe whoſe 


Circumſtances are deeply involved: For till 


we can fatisfy our Creditors we ought not 


to relieve the Poor. We muſt be J be- 


fore we can be charitablo. It would be 


unjuſt to give away what is not our own; 
and nothing is properly our own but what 


remains after our Juſt Debts are cancelled. 
Owe no Man any Thing; fays St. Paul, but 
To love one another; when we owe no Man 


any Thing in the legal Senfe but what we 


can pay, then we muſt anfwer the' other 


great Debt, as much a Debt in the Eye of 
Reaſon 


the Loving one another, ex- 


preſſed in proper Inſtances of Kindneſs and 


Benevolence. 
What has been the greateſt Bar to the 


Exerciſe of this Virtue is, the Difficulty of 


pitching upon any fixed and ſtated Propor- 


tion, ſhort of which our Charity ought not 
to fall: And where the determinate Meaſure 


of Duty i is not or cannot be aſſigned, there 


Men's Intereſt or Covetouſneſs will be ever 


ſu ggeſting Excuſes for the Non- Performance 


a * We — to — our Bounty te 
> - our 


— 


Natel At e 


; dur Abilities; but, as there is no fixbs Stand- 8 A K 
ard, we ſeem willing to take Advantage of ,** 


that Circumſtance, and to meaſure our Abi⸗ 
lities by our Inclination. 

In Order to remove this bnpedhubtt if 
we are not more diſpoſed to deceive than 
to direct our Conſciences, we ought to fol- 
- low the Rule laid down in all doubtful 
Caſes, i. e. to chuſe the Part whicli is leaſt 
dangerous. As in the Gratifications then 
of Eating and Drinking, we ſhould rather 


take too little than too much of our Liberty, 


for Fear of being betrayed into Intem-" 
perance; ſo in the Exerciſe of Charity, 
we ſhould rather exceed than fall ſhort, for 


Fear of incurring the Quilt of Uncharita- 


bleneſs. e C 
Again, the Apoſtle, giving the Corina | 
FE ol Directions, orders; Dat every 
Man ſboul lay by in Store as God bad 
profpered him: That is, according to his 
Income, Increaſe of- Revenue. Here 
then it may be of Uſe to ſhew, that the 
Jeuis were, by the expreſs Command of 
God, obliged to appropriate the tenth 
Part of their Revenue every three Tears 
to Charitable Uſes. Thus we read in 
Deuteronomy xiv; 28. At the End of three 
Years thou ſhalt bring forth all the Tithe. 
(or Tenth) of thine Increaſe that ſame Tear, 
and ſhalt lay it up within thy Gates: And 
the 8 Stranger the Fatherleſs and the Widow 
2 --4 T os which 


= A which ore with thy. Ge 


every three Years is the tha 

their Yearly, Revenue: If then the Jews, = 
under a Diſpenſation which laid leſs. Streſs 

upoo Charity, vere bound: 


with a Religion _ Gharity things with 


Rrompt us ſometimes. to go beyondcit.... 
But farther, it ought to be 


e- d be ſatigſſed; that he 8 5 725 
% Thee in all. Fae. Work | 
Fiend which thou dall. 
| Now. the hoot ge re er 
airtieth,, Part of 


ordinary and oecafhona Charities, to ſet 


n Part of their Inereaſe for 


the Poor ; Certainly. we, who. are bleſſed 


> moſt diſtinguiſhed Luſtre ;. 1 whoſe 
Rigs oufnefs: ought. to. exceed. the: Righteouſe | 


neſs: of the Scribeæt aud Phariſees, ſhould not 


at any Time fall ſhort of this Meaſure, . 
how. much foever our. Generoſity may 


adi 
that one or two occational Acts of Charity 
ae not ſufficient to denominate a Man 


|  Charitabye, He alone i is a Charitable Man 
: Whoſe Diſpoſition 18. alwa a/s inelined to 


Charity: Whois at alt Times glad to relieve 
Diſtreſs when he can, and ſorry when he 
eannot; Whoſe, Bounty reaches as far as 
Kis Power extends, whoſe Benevolence takes. 


in all the Objects of Charity, and whoſe 
Diſcretion. ſingles out. the. ws grugers 


which A me, 
n.0 : 


beſides their 


ce, to > conſider wos ag — 


are the Perlons. qualified 10 Receive yoo 
"1&, We ou ght rather to iy en the 1 
Diſtreæſſed, 4 increaſe the Happineſs: of 
the Eaſy + Becauſe. we are to do the moſt 
Good that we can. In the latter Cafe, it 
is. like giving Wine to a Man that hath 
already quenched his Thirſt; in the former, 
it is like giving a Cordial to a Perſon faints 
ing. According to that af Ecc/ohofticuss 


Aera is ſegſinable in Tue "of Aſſtiedion, 


Le Glauds of! Rain in Time: of Drougbi. 

_ It's ſending a gracious Rain, and refreſhing 
what is weary and parched up. Even the 
Bad, much more the God, e to. here: 
beved in Caſes of extreme Neceſſity. It is 
a Miſtake to imagine that Hatred to Sin 
ſhould make us uncompaſſionate to Sinners 
in Extremity. To. convince us of this we 
heed only reflect, that if the Son of God 
had regarded Sinners with, the ſame unpi- 
tying Eye, Mankind had never been re- 
deemed. Had God hated;Sinners aſter this 
Manner the World itſelf had, long. ago been 
| annihilated: No: 1h ſaffering Innocence 
only. gave 2 Title to. Compaſſion, the Sun 
never roſe on the Unjuſt; 3. no, never 


perhaps on Thee, who denieſt that Mercy tao 

fuffering Vice, which Thou doſt expect from 
Our, Pity, the univerſal Language of 
Nature, " OT us to At 


— ———ñ———— — — 
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a5 f. thi&/Dood and the Bal, whirare-jult beni 
htm 
relieving themſelves: But, 


to-periſh. Thoſe then are the moſt proper 
Objects of Relief, who are W of | 


adh, The beſt Charity we can give to 


the Poor that have Ability and Strength, is 
to employ them in Worꝭ that They may 


not contract an Habit of Idleneſs; and ſo 
the Public not only loſe the Advantage of 


their Service, but likewiſe become charge 
able with an uſeleſs Incumbrance. 


But yet, if ſuch be not able to earn a a 


competent Livelihood; if the Produce of 


their Labour be not proportionable to the 
Demands of a numerous Family ; then fall 
they are proper Objects of our Charity. Nor 
can there well be a more pitiable Caſe than 
that of thoſe whoſe daily Drudgery, after 
the utmoſt they can do, will not procure 
daily Bread for themſelves and their Houſe- 
hold. To conſider a Parent, who has toiled 


out the live- long Day in Hardſhip, who yet 


at Night, inſtead of finding Reſt, ſhall find a 
Pain more inſupportable than all his Fa- 
tigues abroad —— the Cravings of a ſmall 
helpleſs Family which He cannot ſatisfy; 

this is enough to give the moſt lively Touches 
of Compaſſion to every Heart that is not 
paſt Feeling. Certainly when the Poor 


have done all they can for a Supply of their 


Neceſſities; the Rich do not do all they 
ought, if ey do not make up, What is 
2 wanting, 


du and Pee wr 


wanting, out of Their Abundance, Tf dare Sex u. 


be any Caſe more deplorable it. is 77, 
- 3d, That of Theirs, who, after hav- 
ing been accuſtomed to Eaſe and Plenty, 
are, by ſome unavoidable Reverſe of For- 
tune, by no Folly or Fault of their own, 
condemned to bear, what they are the leaſt 
able to bear, the galling Load of Poverty: 
Who, after having been perhaps Fathers to 
| the Fatherleſs in the Day of their Proſpe- 
rity, are now become the Objects of that 
Charity they were wont ſo liberally to 
diſpenſe. Theſe Objects plead the ms 
ſtrongly for our Relief, becaufe they are 
the leaſt able to reveal their Milerys' and 
make their Wants known. But, 
4thly, Fatherleſs Children outtiontuedy 
demand our Care, to fence their tender 
Bloom of Years againſt the early Blaſts of 
Vice; to conduct them with a ſafe but. 
gentle Hand through the dangerous Stages 
of Infancy, Childhood, and Youth. To. 
give them at an Age, when their Minds are 
moſt ſuſceptible of - good Impreſſions, ' and 
their Memories the moſt tenacious of any 
Impreſſions; to give them early Notices of 
Piety, to enable them to become uſeful 
Members of Society; who if turned a-drift 
and left defenceleſs would, without the 
extraordinary Grace of God, become o | 


many ner and Nuiſances to it. 


> 


* e thr e d. Danger lp 


than to run the Riſque of miſplaeing 
t upon Vugrunts and common Beggars? 
Who, fot ought we know, may be Coun- 
bens; whoſe | greatolt Wand. * be 
that of Virtue. 
would not Ane be miſunderfiord4 
When there are ſtrong Appearances. and 
Symptoms, that rhef laſt are in extreme 
Neceſſity, the good-natured and charitable 
Part is to be preferred. If it happen to be 
en Error, it is af the yeorlk an Error on the 
richt Side. 
tb, Aucher Bont of. Periacs- that 
have a Right to our Charity are the Sick; - 
Solomon hath obſerved long ago, that wheii 
 Heavingſs in the! Heart of a Man maketh it 
Hoop, then 4 good. Word: mateth it pecus 
harly'glad, Reflect therefore ſeriouſly and 
tenderly: on the Condition of ſuch, Perſons; 
for they ſometimes: ſuffer a good deal from 
the mere Irattention of thoſe about them; 
who yet could not he brought on any Terms 
to do deliberately, what they apprehended 
td be cruel or unkind; Let us, in the Lan- 
guage: of afflicted Job, (for afflicted Pera 
ſons know: beſt, how-to: ſpeak of Afſſiction) 
let us put our: Soul into their Souls Stead, 
Let us patiently bear thoſe: Inſtances: of 
Peeviſhneſs and Frerfulneſs 1 into which, un- 
b | der 


tis "EY a — e be apt tos 


. 


fall; imputing them to their Diſtem 
and not to themſelves. In a Word, let 


Z us endeavour to eaſe their Lutein as 


heartily as if they were our o. n; and te 
bear our own as patiently and reſignedly as 

we generally do thoſe of others. 
Some indeed of the tender and compa. 


ſionate Make ſeem to feel fo much for 


and with others, that one cannot help 
wiſhing they might feel as little as Poſſible 
for themſelves. They are ſure at leaſt 
of ſuffering nothing alone, Every one 
that hath the leaſt Tincture of Humanity 
muſt ſuffer with them in Diſtreſs; wirb 
them, ſrom whom they are ſure to ſuffer 
noting 3 nothing by: an waking Wye” or 
Deed.” 


This Point, though well deſerving our 


Attention, is but ſeldom touched upon; 


for which Aae 1 have dwelt the e 


upon it. 


III. | won owhans: — 805 


neral Head, which wag to confidet the 


Manner in which we are to diſpenſe our 


Charity. 


Acts of Mercy, public the private; have | 
both their peculiar and diſtinguiſhing Ex- 
cellencies ; Neither are to be omitted, To 

fay that becauſe our Saviour has commanded 


us to 8 our Alms privately, therefore 
we 


R 
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„ Shed Clay... 


Charity; would be as ridiculous as to argue, 


\ that becauſe private Prayer is commanded, - 


public Worſhip is forbidden. To put our 
Virtue to the Teſt ; to try whether it be 
genuine (as founded upon a pure unmixed 
Principle of pleaſing God without any 
ſiniſter Views of worldly Applauſe) our 
Saviour has ordered us to give Alms ſecretly; 
and our Father which ſceth in Heaven will 

reward us apenly. That Virtue, on the 
other Hand, might not loſe the Benefit of 

public Example, He has commanded chat, 


at other Times, we let our Light fo ſhine 


before Men, that they may ſee our good 
Works, and glorify our 3 ather which is in 

Heaven. If all our Charity was to be in- 
tirely ſecret, removed from the Eye of the 
World; it would decay and dwindle into 
nothing. Juſt as Religion itſelf would, for 
Want of a conſpicuous, exemplary, avowed 
Piety : Both the one and the other then ſtand 
in great Need of a public Countenance 
and Encouragement, which ſtamp a Credit 
upon them in the midſt of a crooked: and 
degenerate Age. If Charity, on the other 


Hand, was to be done always publicly and 


openly : with Religion again it would de- 
generate into mere Hypocriſy, Formality, 
and outſide Sew. Wiſely therefore, very 
wiſely, has our Saviour (who has given us 


the moſt Perfect Model of Reli gion) en- 


a | Joined. 


tel and See 
joined both the publie and the private 8 *27* 


Practice of chis one great and eſſential Duty. | 


of it. 
In the Exerciſe of voklls Charity great : 
Cane is indeed to be taken that we ſuffer not 
ourſelves to be influenced by Oftentation, or. 
any finiſter Motive. Even the Senſe of 
ſhewing a good Example, and the inward 
 Rifings of Pity, ought to be backed, if 
they be not introduced, by the moſt noble 
and generous Motive of all, the neee 
our Duty to God. | 
Buy the Way; vrhat an ens T urn of 
Mind muſt He have, who can be content 
to ſuſpend all Thoughts of Praiſe, till he 
receives it in that Place where his Actions 
cannot be miſinterpreted ; who can put off 
the Deſire of Applauſe till he receives that 
Applauſe of infinitely more Value, than the 
united Commendation of all Beings in the 
whole World beſides, that moſt invaluable 


| Applauſe of his Creator Well done, thou : 
good and faithful Servant, enter thou into 
the Foy of thy Lord? 


But beſides the Circumſtance of Nan . 
there is the Manner in the Perſon to be 
obſerved, which is ſometinſes as engaging: 
as the Bounty he beſtows. It is the leaſt 
Glory in a Perſon of Worth to be ſuperion 
to others in Point of Station and Fortune : 
His greateſt Honour is to make that Supe—+ 


riority lat gracefully upon him, without any 
forbidding 


W — 1 "as < malle is. 


L. "Inferior as little ſenfibte of it a8 poffible by 


an Aly Dignity, and by an affable Compla- 


 cency of Behaviour. An Action good in 
iſelf is greatly recommended by an agree - 


able Manner of doing it: An agreeable 


Manner being to Actions, what a lively 


Manner of Expreſſion is to our Senſe; it 


beautifies and adorns it, and gives it all the 


Advantage whereof it is capable. There 


is the fame Difference between a beneficial 


Deed, when endeared by an eaſy, affable 


Deportment, and when deſtitute of that 


Circumſtance, as between a beautiful Ob- 
ject, when enlivened by the chearful Light 
of the Sun, and when exhibited in a dim, 


ſickly Light. In a Word, it is our Duty 


in general not only to have Virtue, but to 


make our Virtue truly amiable. A Gift 


may be great in itſelf, but if it is diſpen- 


fed with ſeveral ungracious Circumſtances, 


in an over-bearing Way, or without the 


Appearance of a willing Mind, it is like an : 


ungainly Building, admirable only for it's 


Magnitude; which does not affect or ftrike | 


ns half ſo much as one of {maller Dimen- 
ſions adjuſted with Symmetry and Harmony 


of Parts, and ſet ot with the additional 


Beauty of decent Ornaments. - 
A Delicacy of this Kind is moſt chiefly 


to be obſerved with thoſe who have not 


been been uſed to receive Charity: Where we 
2 . ſhould 


Benevolence, as 2 30 to hide their Mi- 

: Tmitating herein the Behaviour of an 
Heathen Philoſopher, who contrived” his 
Bounty to be conveyed in fo indire& a 
Manner, that Chance rather than Deſign 
ſeemed to have had the £.Diſpolal a it. Vu, 
this leads x me, 


IV:bly, abi Lofth, To lay before you 
the Motives to Charity; and. 
1. The firſt may be drawn from Com 
palin. 
Compaſſion is the Call 81 our Father 
which is in Heaven, to us His Children who 
are in Proſperity, to put us upon Relieving 
our Brethren who are in Diſtreſs. This is 
an Affectiori wiſely interwoven in our 
Frame and Nature by the Author of all 
Nature: That whereas dry and abſtracted 
Reaſon is too ſedentary and remiſs a Coun- 
ſellor, we might have a more inſtary and 
vigorous Pleader in out Breaſts to excite us 
to "acts of Charity: As far indeed as it is 
ingrafted in us, it is mere Thſtinet ; but 
when we cultivate and cheriſh it till We 
love Mercy; when we dwelt upon each 
tender Sentiment that opens our Mifids, and 
enlarges our Heart; them it becomes a 
Firtue. Every one, who Ras not eraſed all 
Sentimetits of Humanity, muſt he” inti- 
mately conſcious {the very higheſt Degree of 
e VU Certainty) 
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s or R u. Certainty) that he has /uch a 88 
2 LL And it is a material Obſervation, which 
may ſtill give us a deeper Senſe, of the 
Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God in framing | 
our Nature, that we are more paſſionately 

and feelingly affected to behold the extreme 
Anguiſb of a Perſon that is even a Stranger 

to us, than we are to ſee the Happineſs of 
one that is indifferent to us. We are more 
apt in this Cafe 10 Weep wwith them that 

weep, than we are m the other t rejoice 

with them that do rejoice. Now the Reaſon, 
why God has given us more quick and 
vigorous Touches of Compaſhon in the one 

| Caſe, than of Joy in the *. is plainly 
this; it is more in our Power to relieve 
Diſtreſs, than it is to promote Happineſs... 
When a Perfon has had fome conſiderable 
Succeſs, our hearty Congratulation. is in a 

great meaſure, if not altogether, uſeleſs and 
unavailing; he has already gained his Point, 
and our Joy will add little or nothing to 
his. But when we ſee a Perſon in Diſtreſs, 
a quick and pungent Senſe of his Pains is of 

great Uſe to him: It prompts us imme=- 
diately to relieve him, or to ſolicit his Re- 

Hef; and, in relieving him, we in ſome 

Senſe relieve ourſelves. Reaſbn, however 
noble A Principle, is like Old-Age ; too 
flow, languid and unreſolving: But the 
7 Paſſions, Hike Youth, when they are hear- 
** — ſet erery Engine at * 
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| ard "EW nothing unattempted to FEY 81 z K u. 
their End. Whoeyer then thou art, whoſe XII. 
Heart is hardened and waxed groſs, put 


thyſelf in the Room of ſome poor. unfriend- 
ed Wretch, beſet perhaps with a large 1 5 
Family broken with Miſeries, and pining 
with Poverty; his Mind as it were bleed- 
ing inwards, while ſilent Grief, like a Worm 


at the Core, preys upon his Vitals: In ſuch 


a Caſe what wouldeſt Thou think it rea- 
| ſonable thy rich Neighbours ſhould do? 
 —that they, like the Prie/t and Levite in 


the Goſpel, ſhould look on Thee with an 


. Eye of Indifference, and then paſs by an the 


ther Side regardleſs? —— or that, like 
the good Samaritan, they mould pour Balm 
into thy wounded Spirit? Be thyſelf 


the Judge; and whatever chow ſhalt think 


reaſonable thy Neighbour ſhould z@ unto 


— 


Thee, in fuck a Situation; go now, and. 


dio likewiſe unto them. Make the Caſe of 


the Poor your own, and then conſider how 
muck you would, or might with Reaſon, 
expe from the Rich and Eaſy, and then 


give accordin gly. 


2. The fecond Motive i is the Plcaſore of 
Benevolence. 


The Reaſon and Foundation of Charity, 
the principal End and Deſign of Ahns-" 


giving, looks not more at the Relief of the 


Indigent, than at the traiing Men up to 
mutual Love and Good-will,, in order ts 
| U - ö | gualify 


1 The Dily G- 
SEN . qualify them for Heaven. Mean and illi- 
XII. beral is the Man, whoſe Soul the Good of 

F himſelf can intirely fill and ingroſs. True 

Benevolence, extenſive as the Light of the 
Sun, takes in all Mankind. It is not in- 
deed in your Power to ſupport all the Incu- 
rable and Aged; it is not in your Power 
to train up in the Paths of Virtue ſeveral 
helpleſs, friendleſs, fatherleſs Children. But 
if, as far as the Compafs of your Power 
reaches, nothing is hid from the Heat of 
your Bounty, and, where your Power falls 
thort, you are cordially affected to ſee the 
Work done by others, or heattily ſorry to 

fee it is not done: Thoſe Charities which 
' you could not do, nay which were never 
done, will be placed to your Account. To 
graſp thus the whole Syſtem of Reaſonable 
Beings with an overflowing Love, is to be 
what ſhall T call it? — it is to be almoſt. 
infinitely good——it is at leaſt to make as 
near Approaches as poſſible to infinite Good- 
neſs. And can there be any Thing more 
tranſporting than to poſſefs this humane, this 
God-like Quality? Yes, the Pleafure riſes 
higher, if our Abilities be great, as well as 
our Inclination, What can affect a gene- 
rous Soul more, than to make Miſery and 

Woe: vaniſh before him, like Darknefs 

11 before the Light; to raiſe a Heart that was 

Mt finking beneath the Weight of Grief ? Fo 


=_ . - brighten up that Countenance, which was 


overcaſt 


dated ad enforced.” 


overcaſt "ith Sorrow, into Joy and Glad- 8 5 ' = 


neſs ? To revive with refreſhing Showers. 
of Love and Kindneſs that barren and dry 
Land where no Water was? How muſt his 
Heart burn within him while his Hands are 
thus ſtretched out! Believe me, it is but a 
well-judged, more refined, And better Taſte 


for Pleaſure, to lay out, in undbing the 


heavy Burden of our Fellow-Creatures, that 
Money which all of us, more or leſs, ex- 
pend in innocent but uſeleſs Gratifications; 
and too many of us, it may be, in criminal 
Pleaſures. And who would not derty him- 

ſelf the ſhort-lived Indulgence of ſome 
| Appetite, ſome trifling and gay Diverſion, 
rather than ſee his Brother pinched with 
Neceſlity, and ſtarving with Want? Deny 
himſelf, did I ſay? No; He denies him- 
ſelf the moſt, who refuſes to purchaſe ſo 
many laſting and unallayed Pleaſures at lo 
eaſy a Rate. 

We are affected with deliffhtful Senſa- 
tions when we ſee even the inanimate Parts 
of the Creation, thoſe Meadows, thoſe. 
Trees, and thoſe Flowers in a flouriſhing. 
State. There muſt be ſome deep and 
rooted Melancholy at the Heart, when all 
Nature appears ſmiling and chearful about 
us in its moſt advantageous Dreſs, if we 
are not inclined to correſpond with the Reſt 
of the Creation, and join in the univerſal 
Oborgs of Joy. But if Mcadows and 
» _ RP Trees 
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Sp wm. Tees in their Verdure, | if. Fern ©: 
XII. their Bloom, and all the vegetable Parts > 
Nature in Chearfulneſs at his Seaſon, can 

inſpire Gladneſs into the Heart, and drive 
away all Sadnefs and Deſpair ; ; to ſee the 
Fational Parts of the Creation flouriſhing, 
ought | to give us a Pleaſure as much fupep 
rior, as the latter are above the former in 
the Scale of Beings. But ſtill the Pleaſure 
is greater, jf we have been inſtrumental in. 
contributing to their Happineſs; if we have 
watered theſe Plants with our Bounty, and 
fenced them from the Inclemencies of the 
Seaſons. + 
He that centers all his Regard upon 
himſelf, excluſively of others, has placed 
his Affections very oddly; he has placed 
them on the moſt worthleſs Object in the 
World—himſelf. He that has ſhut his 
Hands, and ſteeled his Heart, againſt al! 
Impreſſions of Compaſſion, is a moſt inſige - 
nificant Blank in the Creation. He may 
have Senſe enough to get and keep his For- 
tune ; but he has too little Spirit truly to 
reliſh” and enjoy it, by communicating it to 

ors): For Joy like Light grows greater 
by being communicated ; And that Happis 
neſs, which 1s ſolitary, is but Happineſs 
by Halves, And if, as our Saviour ſays, 
ir is more bleſſed to give than to. receive, 
then you are to look upon 4im who aſks, 
and deſeryes your Charity, as your great: 
eſt 


pe ant enfirie | 
eft Petckilive, He that brings you : an 8 5 k M. 


Opportunity of doing Good, ſubſtantial. : 
Good, in Effect obliges you; he brings 
Fou what is far more valuable, and more 
valued by every good Man, than the Gold 
and Silver which you part with to him. 
To be rich in good Forts 18 the. moſt 

laſting Riches. _ 
But this brings me to the laſt Motive 
which at preſent J fhall ſuggeſt for our 
Charity, which is, 
WS, Thirdly, The Recompence of the | 
Reward, : 
Wee are all, Rich and Poor, travelling to 
one Country; and we ſhould not ſeruple to 
_ accommodate our indigent Fellow-Travel- 
lers with Neceſſaries on the Road, when 
we are ſure of being repaid at our Journeys 
End with an immenſe Reward. And re- 
member that at the laſt Day, the great 
Queſtion will not be, Whether you have 
been negatively good, whether you have 
done no Harm? but, What Good you have 
done? What Hungry ye have fed? What 
Sick ye have vifited? The Rich-Man in 
the Goſpel is not charged with injuring any 
Perſon, or defrauding his Neighbour. The 
only Fault recorded is, that he fared ſump- 
Tuouſſyj every Day, while Lazarus lay at 
His Gate periſhing for Want of common 
Neceſſaries. He was one of that Set of 
x Men, a Numerous Set, who are very hoſ- 


U „ pitable 


. pitable to thoſe that Fe not want, , and very T- 
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endl to thoſe that do. ; = 
This then was his Crime; end vet the 


next Report that we have of him i is; that in 
Hell he lift up bis Eyes, being in Torments. | 


A melancholy and ſhocking Conſideration 


to thoſe wwho have this M. 6 Goods, and 
yet ſhut up their Bowels of Compaſſion a gainſt 


their Brethren in Piſtrefſs. 

Our Saviour has made the Poor his Re- 
preſentatives : — Inaſmuch as ye have done 
zt to the kaſi of my B rethren, ye have done 
it unto me. And Solomon ſays, He that 


giveth unto the Poor, lendeth unto the Lord. 


Charity is then a Treaſure transferred to 
Heaven, It beſtows on the Receiver the 
Comforts of this Life ; and on the Giver 
the Glories of another. 

It is the laſt Thing I ſhould — 


that the Man wha acted by a Principle of 


Obedience to his Maker, has cheriſhed each 
generous and liberal Movement of the Soul, 
with a Head ever-ſtudious to contrive, a 
Heart ever-willing to promote, and Hands 
ever-aQtive to diſtribute to, the Good of his 
Fellow-Creatures, ſhould notwithſtanding 
be doomed to be an Aſſociate for ever of 
thoſe accurſed Spirits, in a Place where 
Benevolence never ſheds it's kindly Beams : 
But Malice and Anguiſh, and Blackneſs pf 
Porknels reign for evermore, 


No; 


ul and fir ab 
W The Riechen that we have ak SE RM. 
: away will remain with us for ever. Charity XII. 
never faileth——the ſame Habit of Love 
which we have. begot and confirmed by 
many repeated Acts of Kindneſs will ac- 
company us into another World. When 
ve have ſbeun Mercy to our Fellow-Crea- 


| tures, we may OY expect it from our 
Creator. 


T7 whom, Ee. 
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P Ko v. iv. 18. 


The Path of the Fuſt is as the ſhining 
| Light; ſhining more and more unta the 


* Day. 


Great many, and 8 too hs a 

themſelves Philoſophers (who, by the 
Way, never underſtood the true End of 
Living) have repreſented human Life, 
as a dul Buſineſs not worth a Man's 
Care; where the ſame Things come over 
and over again, like a Tale that is told - 
Which, however entertaining it may ap- 
Pear while it is new; yet, by frequent 
Repetitions, at laſt becomes perfectly te- 
dious and infipid. The Conſequence of 
which has been, that many, viewing the 
Picture in this diſagreeable Light, have 
been inclined to throw off all Concern 
about it; any farther than to arriye at a 
5 | ſecure 


0 


ah Je Chr keen Life a N froe State. | 


fecure Tndolehee of Body, and a peaceful 8 2 x u. 
Tranquillity, or rather Inſenſibility of Mind; XIII. 


to ſhut out all Reflexion any farther than 
Juſt to remedy or remove ſuch Inconve- 
niences, as the common Accidents of Life 
may occaſtonally produce: and others, 
loathing the ſame Viands ſo often ſerved 
up, or fretted and ſoured by the many 
Croſſes and Calamities intailed upon this 
imperfect State, have, as ridiculouſly a8 
raſhly, put an End to their Being. 
And true it is, that the Lives of too 
many have been but one barren Circle, to 
which they have been as it were inchanted, 
going round and round continuelly; ever 
in Motion, but never ridding any Ground, 
But though many may have made Life a 
dull Round of inſignificant Actions, yet no 
Man had ever Occaſion to make it ſo. It 
is fo indeed to Brutes, which ſoon ar- 
rive at that Pitch of Perfection which is al- 
Varg to their Nature; Where they muſt 
flop ſhort, without a Poſſibility of goin 

15 farther. Senſe, which is the higheft 
natural Power they have, moves in a nar- 
row Sphere; it's Objects in Compariſon 
few; and moreover dull and groſs: And 
therefore not only come more quickly 
round, but become more languid and dull 
in every Revolution. But Man is endued 
with nobler Faculties, and preſented with 
pobler 9 whereon to exerciſe and 
employ 


ane 


oi 


III. 
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employ then, The Contemplation of all 
moral and divine Truths to engage his 
Underſtanding : The Love of the Creator, 


and all the Beauties of the natural and moral 


World to attract and captivate his Aﬀec- 


tions : The Power, Wiſdom, and GCood- 


neſs of God manifeſt in the whole Extent 


of the Creation, to exalt his Admiration, 


and call forth all his Praiſe. _ The Oppor- 
— of all good Actions to produce the 


Pleaſures of Virtue and a good Conſcience. 


Nothing can bound the noble Range of 


Reaſon, ever improving, and ever improv- 


able; nothing can abate the Ardor of the 


Affections, which are placed upon the 
Fountain and Foundation of all Love, of 
all Beauty and Harmony : Nothing can 
diminiſh the Admiration of a Univerſe, 
where the very minuteſt Parts are above 


the higheſt human Comprehenſion : No- 


thing can deaden the Pleaſure of Virtue 
and a good Conſcience, which, the more 


they are taſted, the more they are deſira- 


ble. Here is a noble Path for. a rational 
Creature to travel in: His continued Ad- 
vancement in it, his daily Improvement in 
Knowledge, Virtue and Goodneſs, will con- 


ſtitute his higheſt Perfection here, and ter- 


minate in a perfect Conſummation of end- 
leſs Bliſs and Glory: The Path of the Fuſt 


5 as the forming Lobe, 5 PE more and 


mor & 


a progreſſive State, 


more unto 285 perfect Dar. From which 


Werde 1 ſhall take Occaſion to ew, 


. That it is in every Mz an's Power to 


make his Life a progreſſive State. 
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nah, Offer ſome Reaſons and Confidera-. 


tions to engage us in ſuch a Practice; and, 


Lay, Coiietiide wick Wk Reflexions 
x relative to the Subfect. 8 | 


And, Fit, it is in every Man's Power 
to make his Life a progreſſive State. If 


we trace the Progreſs of the human Mind 
from the firſt Dawnings of Senſe and Rea- 
ſon, we may ſee from what ſmall Begin- 
nings it acquires a prodigious Store of in- 


tellectual Knowledge. The View fills us 


with Admiration, and we are naturally led 
to wiſh, nay, to make it the Sum of our 


8 Wiſhes, that we could be able to traverſe 


thoſe Regions of Science, whereof ſome 
noble Genius's have made themſelves Maſ- 


ters: But though we admire, we need not 


complain. It has indeed Pleaſed the All- 


wiſe Governor of the World to make a 


great Diſtinction in the original Frame of 
human Souls, with Reſpect to the 7tellec- 


tual Powers: A Proviſion abſolutely neceſ- 


fary for anſwering the Purpoſes of civil 


Government, where a Subordination is ne- 


ceſſarily 


PPP ² 0 OR — —- 


The C brian the 


82 . r. 9 implied; for ſo much Wisdom 
XI 


will ee produce ſo much Power. Bur 


c whether we may always obſerve it or nog 
our Saviour's Command to has Diſciples 18 


virtually fulfilled in every Community: He 


that is the greateſt among you, let him be 
your Servant. If the Men who are bleſſed 
with diſtinguiſhed Abilities, make a proper 


Uſe of them (and otherwiſe they need not 
be envied) they are really increaſing the 
Meaſure of the public Good; and, in 
that, doing Service to, the meaneſt In- 


dividual: And therefore Reputation and 


Eſteem are but a due Acknowledgment for 


their good Offices. But to expect or deſire 


Honour from Men is but a low Ambition. 


Let us try to recommend ourſelves to the 


Approbation of him, whoſe Judgment it 8 


wot as Man's Judgment, The very beſt 
Part of Knowledge is knowing how to diſ- 
charge rightly our Duty. to God; and 
therefore the Performance of that Duty 
muſt ſtill be of higher Eſtimation. And 
in this Mankind are more upon an equal 


footing. The moral Powers, like Bog na- 


tural Perfections of the Body, are more 
equally diſtributed ; and in them there is as 


large a Field laid open for our Advancement 


towards Perfection, as chere i is in the Intel- 
lectual. 

It is true, we may have unhappily 
firuck into a wrong Path, and be wanders 


ing 


4 prografive en. 30 
ing in the W ays of Wickedneſs: But, by s « u.. 


a ſerious Recollection, and Application — XIII. 


» 
* 


Divine Mercy, we may yet find a Lantern a 


to our Feet, and a Light unto our Paths. 
Our evil Hahits, thoſe Cords that. hold us 
in Captivity to Sin, though we may not be 
able at once to caſt them away from us, yet 
we may inſenſibly weaken, and at laſt break 
aſunder, by eee unravelling the ſmaller 
Lines of their Contexture. Our Inclina- 
| tions, that may have taken a Wrong Bent, 
we may counteract, and by Degrees re- 
cover to their original Rectitude. Where 
our Nature favours a particular Virtue, 
there we may ſecond it, and graft upon it; 
under the Branches whereof other hopeful 
Seeds may take Root, ſpring up, and proſ- 
per. After this we may ſtill be looking 
into the Culture of the Soul, and ſtudying 
daily Improvements, by calling forth Vir- 
tues, or ſeveral Degrees of Virtue, that 
have not yet made their Appearance, by 
cheriſhing and bringing to Perfection thoſe 
that have. Thus will our Minds reſemble 
thoſe Fruit- Trees, in which, white ſeveral 
of the Productions are 2 to Maturity, 
others are bloſſoming, giving Pro- 
miſes of reaching the — Degrees of 
Excellence. 
No Man knows what . can do, till he 
is firmly reſolved to do whatever he can. 
When Men have thought themſelves _ 2 
hgee 


——— 
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3 
Vr N. lig ed to et about any ales in good 


moſt important 


Farnell, they have Tos that which Theiy 


Indolence made them ſuppoſe impoſſible. 


There are ſeveral Abilities unknown to the 


Poſſeſſors, which lie hid in the Mind for 


Want of an Occaſion to call them forth. 
Inſtead of arming themſelves with holy 


85 Reſolutions, inſtead of ſummoning all the . 


Courage that ought to inſpire every faith- 
ful Soldier of Chriſt ; how apt are Men 
to frighten and intimidate themſelves by 
imaginary Difficulties and Dangers? In 
their View of the heavenly Canaan they at 
as thoſe who went to ſpy out the earthly : 


They look upon themſelves to be no more 


than Graſhoppers, in Compariſon of the 
Enemies they are to encounter; and thereby 


check and controul that honeſt Ambition, 


which it is their ſpecial Intereſt to cheriſh, 


to animate and incite: The Ambition of 
ſtanding foremoſt in the Rank of good 


Men. 


One can ſcarce have too high an Opi- 
nion of the Powers of the human Soul, 
eſpecially in the Affair of our Salvation; 
and ſcarce too low an Opinion of Men's 
Inclination to egert thoſe Powers in that 
ale.'- 

But farther, though God Joo not dif. 


penſe a Meaſure of Gown equal in itſelf to 


every Individual, becauſe ſome Men may 


have greater Difficultics from the Force of 


3 | Conſtitution 


diſpenſed to every one a Meaſure: of Grace 

equal 0 the Duty he demands from him, 
equal to the Reward be intends for him. 
God hathigiven to no Man ir irreftible Grace; 
for when he had done all that could le dame 
40 bis Vinepari, get it brougbt fotth reid 
— * But he has given to every Man 
tefectunl. Grace; ſuch Grace, I mean, as in 
1 Redfon may, and in Fact will, produes the 
_ intendetl Effect, if the Receiyer uſes: his 


utmoſt Endeavours; that is, if he takes all 


the Care that Men cuſtomarily and ordina- 
rily do in all other Points, though of leſs 
Concern, when they ſet their Hearts upon 
them. # £ For: God : hath . promiſed an Scrip- 
ture, that he will deal with us in beſtowing 
Grace as an affectionate Parent does in giv- 
ing his Child a:Suſtenance: He will not 
Bre him ſo ſparing à Proviſion as may 
barely keep him alive; but ſuch a Suffi- 
ci ency as A make Life eaſy and comfort- 
able to him: Even ſo will our heavenly 
Father beſtow the Riches of his Grace to 
facilitate the Election of thoſe, whoſe 
Hearts are ſet upon ffleir eternal Intereſt, 
with as much Earneſtneſs as they ſometimes 
are upon their temporal; and who uſe the 
came; Induſtry and Application in the At- 
tainment of the former, as s they | dal in the 
| _ To 


: - — Sa A than others, of 888 Me 1 
for other Reaſons unknown tous; yet he has XIII 
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To this let it be added, that although: 6 in 
other Cafes the Will and the Power are 


TW very diſtin& Things, yet here they are in 


may Inſtances the ſame, and perfectly 


coincide; for, as all Virtue is ſeated in the 


Will, the very fixed and determined Will 
to be virtuous, is Virtue itſelf. He who is 
reſolved, with the whole Energy of his 


Mind, to be a better Man, is, in Fact, the 


better for being ſo reſolved; as, on the 
other ſide, he that is reſolved to be wicked, 


is really ſo, though he may not 'have an 


my" of e the outward 
Act. ET, 


We ſee then, :qhak we 3 555 . 
natural Power, the ſame gracious Aid and 
Aſſiſtance, for perſevering and improving 
in every Virtue and Grace, as we had ori- 


ginally for attaining them. What then 


ſhould reſtrain or hinder our ohinkiticad Pro- 


greſs-? Does the Difficulty lie in the Thing 


»itſelf? Is it a harder Taſk to continue and 


grow more perfect in a Habit of Virtue, 
than it is at firſt to acquire ſuch Habit? On 
the contrary, it has always been preſumed, 


and always allowed, that whatever Diffi- 


culties and Diſcouragements may attend our 


firſt Entrance on the Paths of Virtue, yet 


on purſuing our Journey we find the Pro- 


ſpect more chearful and inviting every Step 
we take: Whatever Mixtures of Vice may 
debaſe the firſt Compoſitions of Virtue, yet 


each 


4 Ae State. 2 : 
each Repetition of good Actions, like the 8 
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repeated Effays of the Refiner, ſeparates the XIII.“ 


Droſs, and leaves the Subſtance more pure. 


+ Ou 


However the Soul, at it's. firſt Riſing from 
the Ground, may flutter and mount hea= 


vily ; yet, when once it is thoroughly upori 
the Wing, it flies along with an eafy, 


vigorous, and continued Motion; and, in 
Aliuſion to the Words of the Text, though _ 


the firſt Dawn of Religion upon the Souls 
of Men may be but as the Wings of the 
Morning, ſpreading themſelves upon the 
Mountains, yet it e attains to a 
meridian Altitude. 


Labour and Exerciſe may be proſccuted 


to ſuch Degrees of Exceſs as to render the 
Body weary, weak, and languid; the Pur- 
fuits of Knowledge may be carried fo far as 
to impair the intelleQual Powers ; fo that 
an immoderate Application to Study rhay 
not only create a Wearineſs in the Fl 
but may endanger the whole Conftitu- 
tion of the Mind: And in endeavouring 


to make ourſelves wie, by ſifting into ſub- 


tile 8 xeculations, we may, literally ſpeak- 
ing, become Fools: Nay, our very Will, 
when oppreſſed and overborn by irregular 
and tumultuous Paſſions, is forced fre- 
quently to yield and give Way; whereby 


We are delivered over to the Extremes either 


of Rage or Melancholy. But none of the 
Faculties of our Minds, or Organs of our 
6 1 e Bodies, 


% 


. 
— 
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N are the leaſt endangered, by the 
Meditations on, and, the Practices of Virtue 


en 


and Belts ion. On the contrary, Virtue: 


has the Fame Effect on the Eye of the 


Underſtanding, as Tight has on the corpo- 
real Exe, it refreſhe and enlivens our Spi- 
Mug and ſpreads 4 'Cheatfulneſs over N 


ardund us. 2 
1185 Finger of the” Aumigkty V ſeem 8 vie 


fible i in this, pointing out unto us q, 3% Em- | 


ployment whereunto w we -ought principally 
to devote ourſelves : _ Tnaſn ch as he who 
hath created all Things with ſuch a Diſpo- 


tion and Fitneſs to certain Ties and Ends, 
that, i in following this natural Bent, they 


arrive at the greateſt, Perfection in them- 


ſelyes, and at” the ſame Time are; pr oduc- : 


tive of the greateſt Good to the Univerſe; 


but by; any other Appropriation, tome 
ulcleſs, as incompetent to attain, the 


either 
U-deſigned: Effect, or, produce 8 
monſtrous and injurious : He, J ſay, bath 


ordained our Frame with. ſuch an Aptitude 


to moral and religious Exereiſes, that 
whereas every other continued Application i 18 
5 2 00 always with n vi that 3 is. "irk- 


Sw & > 
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Strength; the greater Acquiſitions we make 8 2 4 1. 
of this Sort, as in the Caſe of worldly . , 
Riches, we are. enabled thereby. to make ) 
ſtill the greater. _ 5 

One great Reaſon Why Men do not 5 * 
quicken their Pace. more in the Ways. 
- Goodnels, 1s owing to a very. great Miſtake | 

in the Judgments, they are apt to form of 
themſelves by ufing a, deceitful Standard. 
They are not at any Trouble to get. exact 
Notices of Perfections and Goodneſs, and 
to examine their Lives by ſuch truly imi- 
table Patterns: LY They never conſider Virtue 
in her natiye and divine Image, they only 
conſider it as brought down to their Senſes 
in the Lives of other People; and, through 
Self-partiality, are apt to imagine them 
ſelves full as good as, if not better than, they; 
and therefore ſit down with a thorough 
Self-Complacency, preſuming their Work 
is already done. Whereas Men of Senſe, 
be they ever ſo good, are not vain and elate 
with Goodneſs, but rather diffident of it 
and themſelves; and therefore they are 
ſtill preſſing on to higher Degrees of Piety, 
becauſe they form in their Minds an Idea 
of Perfection. And this being the Teſt 
whereby they judge of themſelves and their 
Actions, and finding how far the Copy 
falls ſhort of the Original, they are far from 
being ſatisfied with l : They ne- 
ver think themſelves good enough, but 

. 
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8 mM. endeavour to make themſelves as good : as $ 


XIII. 


the can be, | 
It is true, ſeveral in the es Rank — 71 


- Condition of Life have neither Leiſure nor 


Capacity to attain to any competent Degrees 
of Knowledge or Learning ; and therefore 


are not qualified to fill ſuch Stations as al- 
low of the Exerciſe of ſublime, heroic, and 
extenſive Virtues ; but ſtill a large Field is 


open for their Progreſs and Improvement. : 
They may grow more regular in their At- 
tendance on the ſacred Ordinances ; more 


diſpoſed to receive Inſtruction 8 their 


Teachers, more induſtrious in their Call- 
ings, more friendly to their Neighbours, 
more patient under Provocations, more re- 
ſigned to the Diſpenſations of Providence. 
If Men's Hearts be truly dedicated to God's 
Service, he will meaſure their Work, not 
by the Value it may have in itſelf, but by 


the Proportion it bears to their Abilities. 


In the Kingdom of Chriſt there is neither 


Barbarian nor Scythian, neither bond nor 


Free; ; all the Diſtinction there is founded 


on the inward Condition of the Mind: True 
Liberty chere is a Freedom from the Slavery 
of Sin; true Nobility is to excel in Virtue. | 

80 far then ought we to be from con- 


ſidering this Life as a dull, confined Round 
of the ſame inſignificant Trifles, that we 


ought to look upon it as an indefinite Line; 
herein every Step we — * or ought td 


be, 


hy by ane genre. „ 
be, an important and valuable Arp: z Tet -© 
Goodneſs: An Addition to that Number, XIII. 
of good Actions, whoſe Sum will render 
our Happineſs the more exalted and com 
plete. It will carry us on till we become 
here on Earth a little lower than the An- 
gels; and, by a natural and eaſy Tranſi- 
tion, ſhall be made equal to cem in 
Heaven: Which leads 1 


Ildy, To offer 180 ande ad ow | 
ſiderations to engage us in ſuch a PraQtice. 
| And, PEERS 

_ 7-7. be. conſidera, that this- pro- 
greſſive State is our Duty. And in this 
View we may obſerve, that the Scriptures. 
have not determined what preciſe Quantity 
of Goodriels, neither more nor leſs, will 
intitle us to the Favour of God; and, by 
that, to the Inheritance that fadeth not 
aroay ; It being their Deſign to make Men 
not juſt ſo far virtuous, and no farther; but 
to make them as virtuous and pious as poſ- 
ſible. Accordingly we are commanded to 
grow. in Grace, to go on to Perfection, to | 
be perfect, even as our Father which 1s in 
Heaven is perfect; to be holy, as He is. 
Holy; merciful, as He is merciful. The 
| Degrees indeed of theſe Perfections we ſhall - 
never be able fully to reach, nor is it the 
Intention of the Command that we ſhould: 
But it is in our Power to make a conſtant . 


X 4 | and 


8 1 af ideen ded Hexer in at 
Xt I. Perfections; ; and thence” ariſes. our C Oblipa- 


then, that we can have of Ay diſcharging 


tion tõ advance in the Degrees as far as 


the Sum of our Faculties, exerciſed and 


inprovec to the utmoſt, cat? carry us. For 


ridiculous | and -ditolevable would de the 


Pretence, that;” becauſe” the Dliſtmce f 
any P6int is infinite, therefore it is not in 


our Power to make any Approaches to- 
wards it. Truth, juſties, Mercy, Good- 


neſs; and Holineſs are eſſentzally and eter- 
nally the fame in their own' Nature; - And! 
ſince God hath been pleaſed to create us in 
his own Image, by endaing us with Rea- 
ſon,” and thereby making us capable of 


_ exerciſing theſe his own Attributes, which, 


in a lower Degree, he hath graciouſly com- 


municated to us; fo by tir diligent: Im- - 


provement in them, by beholding, as in a 
Glaſs, the Glory of the Lord, we are re- 
newed more intimately into chat Image; 


: we attain to a 'neafer Reſemblance of his 


Divine Nature. The Rule is perfect, that 
Scope might be given to the moſt exalted 
Virtue but the abſolute Perfection of it 


unattainable, that he thut glorieth may glory 


in the Lord. Our Condemnation will not 


lie in this, that we did not exactly tran- 
ſeribe the Original but that we did not 


make the Copy ſo complete as was in our 
Power. The beſt Conviction and Aſſurance 


our 


our e is the + Evillengs/of this? — 8. . 


in our Chriſtian Courſe. | (1% 
It is not uncommon: indeed. to bear ſome 
Men expreſs themſelves in ſuch Terms of 
Indifference about! their religious Conduct, 
as if it were thè leaſt Concern. they had in 
the World; to hear them make a Jeſt of 
che high Strains of Piety and Goodneſs 
which they. obſerve: in others, and ludi- 
orouſſy, or rather profanely” declare, they 
do not pretendto be ſuch Saints; they ſhould 
be content with the loweſt Place in Heaven. 
Happy, no Doubt, will he be, who, by a 
faithful Diſcharge: of his Duty to the ut- 
moſt of his Power, ſhall obtain a Place in 
the loweſt of the heavenly Manſions: But 
for Men, with an Air of Preſumption, to 
pretend to cut out for themſelves. juſt: ſueh 
2 Portion ef Duty as they think will intitle 
them to an ineſtimable Reward; and, like 
wary: Dealers, put themſelves to no more 
Expence than what they judge will be 
barely neceflary to purchaſe that Pearl to 
which the Kingdom of Heaven is com- 
pared ; This is a Covetoufneſs which ir Ida- 
latry : It is ſacrificing the Riches of God's 
Goodneſs, their a- and ſpiritual Pow- 
ers, to their own Indolence and. Wanton= 
neſs ; It is doing a Deppighit to that. Spirit 
of Grace, which otherwiſe might have 
become a reigning Principle in their Hearts, 
and * of many generous and & 
5 thy 
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5 » « M. thy W Had he, to whom were 


committed free Talents in the Parable, 


0 gained no more than him to whom rππͤa 


only were committed, can we think he 
would have merited the Title of à good and 
faithful Servant? No, of a par 27 and 
flathful Servant; fothful, in not making 
the moſt of them; ; Sd; in reſolving _ 
not to make the moſt of them. In ſhort, 
they who are bleſſed with the higheſt Pow 
ers, whether intellectual, moral, or ſpiri- 
wal, are under a ſtrict Obligation to em- 
ploy them in all the Offices of Good 
neſs, and in Degrees proportipnable to 
this: Powers. The Command given by 
St. Paul to Timothy, concerning thoſe who 
have worldly Riches: virtually extends to 
them; and under the ſame Penalty, the 
: Forfeiture of their Salvation, —— Charge. 
them, that they be rich in good Works. | 
It any Man thinks 9 already as 
virtuous and good as he needs to be; it is 
a certain Sign, he has not yet arrived at 
any Eminence in Virtue. For from thence, 
as from a riſing Ground, the Proſpect 
would enlarge upon him, and enable him 
to. deſcry vaſtly-diſtant Tracts, to which 
the ſmall Space that he had already mea 
fured bore no Proportion. Few Men will 
pretend to have made equal Advances with 
St. Paul towards Perfection; he being one 
of thoſe Perſons, that, whatever they do, 


\ 


do it with all their Soul, and with all their s 2 4 u. 
Strength ; yet he was far from thinking *I- 
that he had finiſhed his Work, or that he 
might remit any Thing of his Endeavours. 
On the contrary, we find him imitating 
the Alacrity of thoſe who run in a Race; 
who do not ſo much conſider what Quan- 
tity of Ground they have already cleared, 
as how much ſtill remains, to call forth 
their Strength and Agility. Nor, ſays he, 
as though T had already attained, either were 
already perfett : But I follow after, if 
that I may apprehend That for which I alſo 
am apprehended of Chriſt Feſus. | Brethren, 
I count nat myſelf to have apprehended : But 
this one Thing I ds; forgetting thoſe Things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
thoſe Things which are before, I preſs to- 
wards the Mark, (or Goal) for the Prize 
of the High Calling of God in Chriſt Teſus. 
And it 1s remarkable, that he urges the 
Imitation of this his Example, not only 
to thoſe of the Philippianc, who were 
newly entered into the Chriſtian Profeſſion, 
and conſequently can be ſuppoſed to have 
made but ſlender Improvements in it; but, 
Let us, ſays he, as many as are perfect, be 
thus minded. 55% 8 
Me ſee then how much it is the Duty 
of the very beſt of us to be always improv- 
ing in Goodneſs, and growing in Grace; 
to be endeavouring after the Fulneſs of the 
7 Meaſure 


* 


Te c ben i. 


1 Meaſure. of- or Stature. in Jeſus bis, 
the only. Stature to Which We can add ſe- 


veral Cubits by taking Thought; And we. 


may venture to pronounce the State of that 


Man to be, dangerous, and that he will 


never arxiye at Heaven, who, fits down, ei- 
ther under a lazy and affected Pelpondency 
af being able to proceed no farther ; 


under à vain and impious Prefumprion of 


having-already gone far enough. 


2. A fecond Conſideration ariſes from | 
the Advantages we ſhall reap from the 
progreflive dy The F 17 whereof i is, 


that it will ſuperſede the Truſt and Con- 


fidenee which. too many are apt to repoſe 
in Repentance : Whereon, it is to be feared, 
2 much greater Streſs is laid than it will 
be able to bear. Indeed Repentance, at 


the firſt Publication of the Gofpel, was 


required as a neceſſary Qualification for 
ſuch of the Gentiles as ae Cbriſtia- 
nity; but after they became Chriſtians, 


bigher Terms of Duty were preſſed upon 


them. They were to leave Repentance as 
a firſt Principle, like as Men do the Ru- 
diments of any Science, and enjoined to 
go on to Perfection. The Heathen World 
was ſunk in ſuch Degrees of Wiekedneſs, 
that the Change to Chriſtianity was a 
Kind of mon  Refurredtion. Tou wha 


ere dead in T; reſpaſſes and Sins — hath 
* OO: The Powers of the Mind 


=: 


* 


NV ; progres mY TY 
at Us Fr piritual Birth, pöre 2 Reſemblance 8 


to the Powers of the Body at their natural. 11 


Birth; and had they advanced no farther, 
they had Nill | Continued Babes 51 Chrif. 
| Leaving Vice is one 1 ing, and Improve 
ment in Virtue, another; ; And nothing 7 1s 

more clear from the whole Tenour of rhe 
| New Te ePament, than that the Lives of Chfi- 
ſtians were to be as cfferent from the 
Lives of "Heathiens, * as Light is from 
Darkneſs : And "therefore we may cbm 
dude, that it never could be the Deſign 
of the Gofpel, that Men ſhould live in that 
ambiguous, divided, and diſtracted State vf 
Unning and repenting ; of being Heathens 
and Chriſtians by Turns. No Doubt can 
be made but Chriſtians, by the Help of 2 
good Education, and early Impreſſion of 
Religion, upon their Minds, may live free 
from the Habits of all Sin, and from every 
touch ſingle Act of it as is groſs and enor- 
mous. And after Men have indulged thetn- 
Tetves in vicious Liberties, with a View of 
'making Repenitance their Refuge; it may 
'be Aetoded, whether the "moſt ſincere 
Repentance will not be ſuch as they may 
have Reaſon to repent of. The Wound in 
their Conſcience may be healed in ſome 
Sort, but it will always reſemble the Caſe 
of other Wounds; where there is never 
ſuch an Union and Incorporation as there 
"was in the original Compoſition. 


Now 
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No nothing will more effectually pre- 
vent any Danger of this Kind (and this is 
the leaſt Danger that attends a Reliance on 
Repentance) than being actuated by thoſe 
more generous Principles which accompany 


the progreſſive State. If Men form ſuch faint 
Reſolutions of Perſeverance in their Duty, 


as to leave ſome ſecret Reſerve for the 


Admiſſion of Sin, it is more than probable 


they will ſoon have Occaſion for ſuch an 


Expedient; when our Actions ſpring from 


mean Motives, it is no Wonder if they are 


confined within narrow Limits, and con- 


clude in inglorious Atchievements. But 


when the Fear of Puniſhment becomes but 


à ſubordinate. Incentive to moral Attain- 
: ments, and the Love of Virtue takes the 
Lead i in our Inclinations; when our Dut: 


1s not performed with the heartleſs Thought | 


of it's being our Duty, but when it be- 


comes a free-will Offering, and preſents 


itſelf as a Kind of Temptation to our De- 
ſires; when the Pleaſure we have expe- 
rienced from the Progreſs we have made, 


adds Life and Vigour to our farther Pur- 


ſuits; when we are not driven forwards by 


the 1 of an evil Conſcience, but 


led on by the Acclamation and Applauſe 
of a good one: then will the Soul be con- 
ſeious of her innate Greatneſs and Dignity, 


and we ſhall be ſo far from ſinking into 


E ee State. 


8 che Dregs of Vice, that, as a 3 u. 
laid of his Maſter, we ſhall almoſt bluſh, A 


to find ourſelves in the Body. 


And as the progreſſive State is the — 


Means for bringing us to a uniform and 


unreſerved Obedience; ſo, which is a 


ſecond Advantage, it is the beſt, if not the 
only Security for our Perſeverance in it. 
It is not allowed us, in this unſtable Con- 
dition of Things, to arrive at ſuch a Situa- 
tion as we may expect to enjoy without 
any farther Care or Concern. Like an 
Arrow ſhot up into the Air, if we do not 


Continue to aſcend higher in the Scale of 


moral and religious Duties, we ſhall ſoon 
deſcend to ſomething below them. The 
Mind then is to be kept continually upon 


the Stretch, our Attention excited, and our 
Affections enlivened by divine Contempla- 


tions; our Reſolutions enforced by the 


View of higher Advantages, our good Ha- 
bits farther ſtrengthened and confirmed by 
the frequent Exerciſe of good Actions. We 


are, as it were, failing againſt the Wind; 
and if we remit any Thing of our Strength 


or Activity, ſo as not to proceed, we muſt 


af Courſe be driven back. The Faculties 
of the Mind, as well as the Members of 


the Body, by frequent Uſe, gain a Kind of 
mechanick Eaſe and Readineſs ; and, by 
; Remiſſion and Diſuſe, abate of that Skill 


3 and 


and gia ity Pr By ths. 


— termitting our Converſe with Things of 2 


ſpiritual Nature, We loſe our Taſte iand 
Reli for them; a Sort of Indiſpofition 
is : bred in the Soul, the Parent of a 
vitiated and depraved Appetite. And hence 
it comes to paſs, that the Lives of moſt 
Men take their Turns, like the Sea, of an 
Alternate 'Ebbing and Flowing ig cchereas 

: ought to reſemble the Courſe of a 


River, which 4s receiving perpetual op 


[plies-: - Which, at the ſame I 
they augment it's 8treams, add WW * 
it Few, till it mee wmihnteatn: the 
4 Ocean. | 
But, farthergathat] is conſequentupon/ard | 
erowneth all other Advan tages, the progreſ- 
ſrve State is the beſt Teſtimony we can 
have ef our being in a ſalvable Condi 
There are ſome who would perſuade us, 
that our Converſion to a regenerate State is 
performed in a Moment, in che Twinkling 
of an Eye: and manifeſted by ſome extra- 
ordinary F eeling, Rafe mee, or Inpulſe. 
This Ades: is a hort Way, but the Secu- 
rity of it may be much queſtioned. > High 
and extraordinary Pretenſions, where we 
ſee no competent Foundation for them, 
juſtly alarm us with a Suſpicion, that tlie 
Perſons who lay Claim to them, are either 
"themſelves deceived, - or * mo deceire 
others. 
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77 5 othets. And ins we are ſatisfied, the Boaſt $* . 
of Ixfallibility in the Romiſb Church has, XII. 
been the Source of the groſſeſt Errors; ſo 
it is not leſs to be feared, that theſe pre- 
tended infallible Signs of Cenver/fion may 
tend to the Perver/ion- of many weak, 
though ſincere Chriſtians. For as it is not 
_ poſſible to communicate the Manner of 
theſe ſenſible, internal Operations, any more 
than it is to make one Man feel for ano- 
ther; a Criterion will be wanted, whereby 
to judge whether they are Impreſſions of 
the Spirit of God, or are occaſioned by the 
Workings of a warm and difturbed Ima- | 
gination. Here then we are beſet with a 
double Danger; on one Hand we may 
fancy ourſelves to have thoſe Symptoms of 
a ſalvable State when we have them not, 
and ſo may be eaſily betrayed into a fatal 
Security; on the other, though our Con- 
dition might in itſelf be full of Hope, yet, 
for Want of theſe ſignificant Emotions, we 
might be thrown into the utmoſt Deſpair, 
But a Man can never be miſtaken in the - = 
Survey of ſuch Actions as being laid in tze 1 
Principles of ſound Reaſon, are conducted 
by the Rule, and ſupported by the Faith | = 
of the Goſpel : Whoſe Number are mea- ä 
ſured by all the Opportunities we have or | 
can find, and whole intrinſick Excellency 
means to imitate the Perfection of the 
2 po © Divine 
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III. Third Thing 1 1 


was. to make a Reflect ON or boo — 


the Subject. And, 2 
1, From what — been aid it appeare 
how groundleſs and unreaſonable all thoſe 


Complaints are, which we hear fo often : 


repeated concerning. human. Life that it 
is an inſignificant, capricious, - and way=- 
ward State; by ſome looked upon as a 


Comedy, by others as a Tragedy, and by 


many as an odd Mixture of both. For, in 


Truth, all this proceeds from the falſe 


Judgment of thoſe who conſider it not as 


Means to an End, but as an Erd itſelf; 


and ſo expect to reap that Satisfaction : 
from it, which it was never deſigned 
to give. Let us but once correct this 
Miſtake, and direct the Scope of all our. 


Actions to the Attainment of Happineſs 


hereafter, and a great Share of Happineſs 


will, of Courſe, fall in our Way, with- 
out our looking for it. But, by this ſtrange 
Perverſion of the Order of Things, we 


take a ſure Method of being diſappointed 
in our Expectations of Happineſs both here 


and hereafter. The Means not being em 


ployed to their proper End, become * 


18 in hat — And by being conſi- 


4 1 N 


e progreſive 
dᷓ̃ered as an Tad we act econ to thats * A* = 
| prepoſterous Concluſion, and thereby in- — 
bac and embarraſs' ourſelves in 248 Fs 
cable Difficulties: And hence it comes to 
paſs, that ſo many are ſick of themſelves,” 
and look upon Life as tedious; diſtaſteful," 
and nauſeous; and: are inclined to quarrel 
with the Diſpenſations of Providence for 
_ making them more perfect than they 
| Whereas were their Nature by many 
Bages more perfect, by thus miſap- 
plying the Powers of it, their Unhappineſs 
would be ſtill the greater: For the nobler 
we ſuppoſe the Faculties of the Soul, the 
leſs ſatisfying would every Thing in this 
World be found. In ſhort, take away 
the Notion of a Kitirs State, and you 
leave nothing ſubſtantial in the preſent, 
except Miſery : Allow a future State it's due _—_ 
Weight, arid nothing in this Life will ſeem | . | | 
uſeleſs of impertifient : You add many i | 
ſubſtantial Bleſſings; the Afflictions of Life | 
will point out their own Remedy; and you | 
will remove what is moſt miſerable in Mi- | 
ſery itſelf: And the leſs perfect you are, - M0 
the more inclined will you lde to adore the 1 
Goodneſs of God, who hath appointed ſuch 
an ineſtimable Reward for ſuch imperfect 
Services as your's are, or can be. | : 
2dly, If we are perſuaded of the Truth 7 
of the Doctrine that has been advanced, ' 
| * 2 . What 
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Toe Chriſtian Lie 


what ſhall we think of the State af choſs 
Men, who are purſuing: a Courſe of Life 
in direct Oppoſition to it; who inſtead of 


daily proceeding in all Virtue and Godlineſs 


are daily adding to'the Number and Malig- 
nity of their Sins? What can we think. 
indeed, but that it Sd been better for them 


not to have known the way of Righteouſneſs, 
than after they have known it, to turn 


from the: holy Commandment” delivered unto 


them. Let their Danger ſuggeſt to us the 
Means of our 'own Security : And let us 
not entertain a mean Opinion of the Power 
which Chriſtianity has to reform the World, 
from the ſmall Effects that we find it has 
on the Minds of but too many. The beſt 


Religion that God can give unto Man is 


not deſigned, nor can it be deſigned, to 


over-rule his Will; but to impower him 


to give it a right Direction. Let us conſider 
what our Religion can do by what we 
know in Fact it bar done. It was the 


high Commendation of an exemplary Ro- 
man, that while he lived in the very Dregs 


and Corruption of his own Republick, he 


formed his Manners: by the Model of one 
that was accounted the moſt perfect: Let 


it be our's to keep continually in our Eye 
the Pattern which the primitive Chriſtians 
have left us; and, by copying after it, ap- 


prove breit es blameleſs and harmleſs, he 


Y ns 
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2 v State. 


Sim of 0 God 1oithout Rebuke in the midf of 8x . 


4 perverſe Nation, among en, let us ſhine S 0 
4 Lights in the World: i 
Tai, We may obſerve, it | has! pleaſed 

our Creator to conſtitute. our Frame in 
ſuch a Manner, that we advance graduall; 

to the perfect Uſe of Reaſon: A Faculty 
whoſe Increaſe we are for a long Time as 
inſenſible of, as we are of the Increaſe of our 
Stature. We have likewiſe very good Argu- 
ments to perſuade us, that the Soul in a 
future State will not ſtop ſhort at any certain 
Period of Happineſs; but that ſhe will con- 
tinually enlarge her intellectual Powers, and 
augment her Capacities; purify her De- 
fires, and inflame her Affections; receive 
new Acceſſions of Bliſs and Glory, and 
thereby make perpetual Approaches to- 
wards the Fountain of all Perfection. In 
this, we may well preſume, will conſiſt 
the Happineſs of thoſe faithful Servants, 
who ſhall be found to have done their 
Maſter's Will here on Earth. And a 
more pleaſing Conſideration cannot offer 
itſelf to the Mind of Man, Ought we not 
therefore to conclude, that during the in- 
termediate Interval, in order to render the 
Whole of our Exiſtence of a Piece, the Soul, 
by Parity of Reaſon, ſhould preſerve the 
ſame Tenor of Improvement? Let us then 
conſider how far we are advanced in the 


1 3 Path 


+ EY 


10 rat. er. 


2 Path of Lite, 5 bow. far we have made 
it the Path of tie Just. Let us cultiyate 

all our moral Faculties. to ſuch Deę EC: 
| ö 10 render them worthy to be accompanied | 
5 buy divine Grace. Let us — to Pre- 

=: ſerve ſuch an uniform Obedience | 

| bum 
| 


Lives, that they may know no Variety 


| in their Increaſe towards Perfection: And, 
28 we are daily. growing nearer to Eternity, 
= 

i" Bod grant that we may be more and more 

| : * bow a e NW ſe #43, een 
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” W bat x ana 3 is I more « Noth my 
Vine eyard, that J baue not done in it 7 
V. — 10h. I looted for Grapes, 

fr - brought it forth wild Grapes? 

And now, go to; IJ will tell you Aber IT 

will do #6 my. Vineyard: I will take. 

. away the. Hedge thereof, and it ſhall be 

eaten up; and break down the Wall 

van and it. ſhall be rroden dvd I 


IN ihe : bein Parable | Gab: [7 tndar's 


the Image of a Vineyard, ſets before 


the Jews, his choſen People the many and 

great ſpiritual Bleſſings he had conferred 

upon them; as great a Meaſure of 

Grace as the Divine Goodneſs itſelf (in 

b Concert and Harmony with eternal Recti- 
S 4 | tude 
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| Natimal Wi. 2 in Danger of 
KT : 2 1 and Juſtice} could beſtow ;. could be- 


ſtowy, I mean, for the Prohation of ſuch ra- 
tional. Beings as ſſiould be in their Circum- 
ſtances bat could hade been done more to 
my Vineyard that I have not done in it? 
He goes on to -repreſent their ungrateful 


Returns, in the Abufe of thoſe. Bleſſings; 


and aſks, in the Way of human Aſtoniſh- 
ment Wherefore when I looked, that 
it ſhould bring forth Grapes, brought .. 


forth wild Grapes ? But, in Proportion to- 


the Greatnefs of the Mercy flighted, will 
the Severity of Juſtice be. inflicted : In 
Conſequence. therefore of their neglecting 


and deſpiſing God's gracious Overtures of 


making them @ peculiar Treaſure to himſelf 
above..all. People, in Conſequence. of their 
Impiety heightened by every Circumſtance - 


of Ingratitude, he threatens them with an 


utter Extirpation — I will take away the. 
* of my Vineyard, and it fhall be eaten 
and break dawn the Wall theres; and 

it ſhall be troden dawn. 

The Occaſion of the preſent Solemnity 
will ſuggeſt to you my Deſign of applying 
this Parable to the Circumſtances of our 
own Nation; and, ee __— 1 
ſhall conſider, 


JV. What God hath done for us, and 5 
what Returns we have made. 7 


na 


e National eFudgmentts,.” 1 


Ih, What we may expect as che re 


9 af our ase and Im- 
9 i e 


dh, The PET Means to avert | and 
| remove 8 odds ö : 


J.. + am to -confrabr' what God hath 
done for 0 and what Returns We have 
n Wo 
Tr i Ages, when we were over-run 
walk Heatheniſm and Idolatry, it pleaſed 

God to plant the Chriſtian Religion among 


us: A Religion every Way worthy of the 


Divine Diſpenſation, and ſuited to the Exi- 
gencies of Mankind A Religion the moſt 
heavenly the World was ever bleſſed with; 


and bleſſing all the Kingdoms wherein it 


ſhould be received with the greateſt Hap- 
pineſs, national, ſocial and perſonal: 

Containing every Motive to Goodneſs 
which can be ſuggeſted : Our Sins are for- 
given upon a ſincere and unfeigned Re- 
pentance; and our Pardon ſealed with the 
Blood of a gracious Redeemer. To a 
Perſeverance in the Paths of Virtue we 
are allured by Precepts of the pureſt Mo- 
rality, bee, by the Promiſe of divine 


Grace, and encouraged by the Reward of 


an eternal Crown of Glory. 
When this Religion had flouriſhed many 


Centuries i in it's native and unallayed Pu- 
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has: quite over-grown with a Heap 6f 
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rity, in a nt. unleined * it 
became adulterated with impure Doctrine 


monſtrous Abſurdities: But it pleaſed God, 
by the Miniftry-of his faithful Servants, to 
re-enlighten this Land with the Beams of 


Truth; to reſtore Chriſtianity to it” 8 ht Al 


nal Simplicity: and'Sincerity. 5 - 


Then was the Key of. Knowledge, which 
had been long taken away, again recovered 
into our Hands; hic, at: the fame Tine 
that it unlocked: the ſacred Trüths of the 
Seripture, laid opa the myſterious Inis 
quity of Popery; and helped us to diſco- 
ver, that the Boaſt of Infallibiſity tended 


to nothing hetter than to introduce the 


groſſeſt 18 hbrance; and to make Error 
incurable. At the breaking in of this 


Light, the evil Spirit of Popery departed; 


and we were freed from thoſe Chains in 
Which we had been faſt bound for many 


Generations. Then had we the Happinefs 


to ſee the Church, which, by Numiſi Ar- 
tifices, had been made to encroach upon 


the juſt Rights of the civil Government, 


become the moſt friendly and favourable 
to it. Our Reformation from Popery was 
conducted by ſuch peaceable, diſcreet, and 
deliberate Steps, and in ſo ſtrict a Confor- 
mity to primitive Uſages, that the Plan of 
it was the Envy of foreign Nations; un- 
N only in _ that it was not copied 


by 


thn National Fullgments.. 


| 7 every Part of our own. This, how- 8 En u. 


ever, ſerved to convince us, that the mu- 
tual Intereſts of our Church and State are 
laid ſo truly upon the ſame Foundation, 
that Both muſt riſe and fall together. This 
ve found in the Courſe of a few ſucceed- 
ing Years, by an Experience but too dearly- 
bought; when the Evil Spirit of Rebellion 
could not compleat it's Conqueſt without 


liſting Enthuſiaſm 'into it's Train ; and 
when; by their combined Forces, they 
compaſſed the Deſtruction of both the 


Eccleſiaſtical and civil Polity. But this gave 
Occaſion for a freſh Inſtance of God's Lov- 


ing kindneſs towards us; 'when ſo wonder- 


ful was the Deliverance that he wrought 


for us, ſo much beyond all human Fore- 


fight, Expectation, or Hope, that in the 


Accompliſhment of it we were like unto 


7690 that dream. Good Reaſon had we to 
rej oice; good Reaſon have we ſtill to re- 
joice for the great e that the Lord 
then did for us. 

Again were reſtleſs "EY repeated At- 


tempts made to re-eſtabliſh Popery ; again 


the Hand of the Almighty ſeaſonably in- 


terpoſed, and defeated the almoſt-accom-- 


pliſhed Deſigns of the Romiſb Emiſſaries. 


This laſt Deliverance was wrought for us 
at the memorable Ara of the Revolution; 


an Ara never to be forgotten by any 
Member 
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s E * Ws: Member of * Church of - Bugland that | 
IV. thinks and acts conſiſtently. | | | 
wn now we have a Relig ion which 
diſplays itſelf in all the Beauty: If Holineſs. 
The Worſhip of God, in Conformity to 
the Spirit of Chriſtianity, is manly, ſolemn, 
and majeſtick, without any Thing of thea- 
trical Pomp and Pageantry: Plain and 
ſimple, without any Thing mean, inde- 
cent, or irreverent: Prayers level to the 
loweſt Underſtanding, yet fit to warm and 
inſpirit the Devotions of the hkigheſt: Af- 
fectionate and fervent, without any over- 
ſtrained Flights: Compoſed and rational, 
without any Thing flat, dead, or low. 
_ Chriſtianity, as eſtabliſhed in the Church of 
England, I ſpeak the Sentiments of my 
Heart, is the beſt fitted in the World to 
make it's Profeſſors rationally, ſoberly, and 
ſubſtantially religious: Free from the wild 
Ravings of Enthuſiaſm, on the one Hand; 
and the Worſhip of dumb Idols, on the 
other: On this Side, from the Crudities of 
unpremeditated, extemporary Effuſions; on 
that, from the ſenſeleſs and abſurd Pra ice: 
of praying in an unknown Tongue. In 
thort, every Thing is reformed among us, 
but, what wants very much to be reformed, 
our . Manners. A Truth we ſhould be 
aſhamed to own ; yet cannot deny, if we 
conſider what Returns we have made for. 
the . many _—_ * we have re- 
ceived. 


3 National Fiidgments,” 


ceived. For what indeed are thoſe Returns f Sz * u. 
A thorough Diſregard to Chriſtianity has XIV. 


Prevailed, not only among the Great (for 
fo Men in high Stations, however little in 
themſelves, will be called) but, by the 
Prevalence of their Example, it has deſcend- 


ed even to the lower Sort: Among whom 


there are many who pretend to be ſtaunch 


Unbelievers, and really are fo, if we may 


judge = their Lives and ae It 


State wt: Perfocrtion as it was ts he 
| Roman Emperors ; yet it ftill undergoes 


done Kind of Perſecution, very grievous to 
ingenuous Minds, that of petulant Tongues 
and Pens as petulant ; which ſpeak and 


write againſt it with ſo much Rudeneſs 
and Inſolence, as if Infidelity were eſta- 
bliſhed by Law, and Chriſtianity . barely 
| tolerated. And to that Degree have they 


ſucceeded, that ſeveral, who, have a Regard - 


for the Bible at their Heart, dare not openly 
avow their ſacred Eſteem of it, for fear 
of being made tbe ſtanding Mark of ill- 
bred Ridicule : . Forgetful of our Saviour's 
dread Sentence: Whoever ſball be aſhamed of 
me and of my Words, of him ſhall the Son 
of Man be aſhamed, when he ſhall appear 
with his holy Hinges in the Ghry of his 
F ather. 

One would think, that a Rel gion 3 


Which ſo many Reproaches have been 


levelled, | 
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e e 3 little or no ren 
for the Truth of it; yet ſo ſtrong is 


that Evidence, that one cannot reject it, 


without embracing monſtrous Abſurdities. 
For, to mention but one Circumſtance, 
how incredible is it, that a ſmall: Number 
of poor, unlearned, and unfriended Mew 
hould go upon ſuch an anparalleled and 
deſperate Undertaking, as to attempt the 
e eee a new Inſtitution of Religion, 
in Oppoſition to the ſtrong Faith of — 
on Countrymen, -whoſe Religion had 
been inſtituted by God himſelf, in Oppo- 
fition to the Powers in high Places, in Op- 
poſition to all the Prejudices of the Greeks 
and Romans, whole Schools flouriſhed with 
the moſt refined Philoſophy and Oratory: 
In Spite of all worldly Intereſt, nay, at the 
Hazard of the Lives of both ther felves) 
and their Converts; how incredible, I ſay, 
is it that all this ſhould be attempted with- 
out a thorough Conviction | of Truth in 
themſelves; how incredible: it ſhould: be 
effected without the Power of Miracles to 
convince . others? In ſhort, whatever Ob- 
jections are raiſed againft Chriſtianity, I 
will venture to ſay, that as ſtrong: and: 
formidable ones may be raiſed againſt thoſe: 
Branches of Knowledge, which erm" of the 

greateſt Certainty. 
And though a Diſbelief of the Goſpel 
be deſtitute of all Evidence, Reaſon, or” 
. Proof, 


x 
_ * 
2. 


8 National 8 Eo. 
- roof; whence it is à Matter ef Surprize, 82 n u. 
that any thoughtful Man can be an Unbe- XIV. 
liever; yard fat has Deiſin fpread through 
every Rank and Order ef Men, as if all 
the Evidence in the World were on that 
Side, and; norie at all on the other. And, 
by the Preſumption of their Strength, to 
ſuch a Height of Impiety have tlie Enemies 
of our holy Religion dared to proceed, as 
to ridicule: the hiſtorical Narrations of the 
Scriptures, our Creeds, and other devotionat 
Parts of our publick Service by. the moſt 
profane Parodies 3 Hay, to blafpheme- that - 
holy Name by auluch they are called. Fhoſe 
who dare not, nor is it fit they ſhould, vent 
their Reproaches/ againſt a crowned Head, 
vow 2 et dared 70. foot out their Arrows, 
tter Words againſt. him, who is far 
. to all Kings, to Angels and Arch- 
angels —— Ving of Kings, and Lord of | 
Lords, Have any of the Nations among 
the Heathen vilified their Gods, which were 
yet no Gods, as ſome among us have that 
great Name, which is above every Name in 
Heaven and Barth? 
And now we may well apply, ich a 
little Variation, that Allegory of the P/almsft, 
which we: cannot too much admire for it's 
inimitable Beauty, nor at the fame Time 
too much lament, that the Application of 
it can be made with ſo great Propriety to 
our own- Caſe; 0 God, thou haſt 
| EO, © brought 
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a . 60 Wr a Vine ee Chriſtian Religion) 


% out of Fudea. Thou madeſt Room 
« for it, and when it had taken Root, it 
4 filled the Land: The Hills were co- 


. vered with the Shadows, and the Bou ghs 
thereof were like the goodly Cedars. It 


continued in a flouriſhing State; ihe 
&« ſtretched out her Branches wits the | 
„ Sea, and her Boughs unto the River's 
« End. Why haſt thou then broken 


* down her Hedges, that they that go by 


«pluck off her Grapes ?. The wild Boar 
% out of the Wood doth root it up, and 
“ the wild Beaſts of the Foreſt deſtroy it. 
e Turn now, O God, look down, behold, 
“ and viſit this Vine, and the Branch that 
« thou madeſt ſo ſtrong for thyſelf; but 
« it is now ready to be cut down. 


Chriſtianity ſeems to ſtand quivering on a 
Point, ready to be extinguiſhed, and to 


leave us, as it firſt found us, bewildered in 


Paganiſm, in Darkneſs, and in the 8 badow 


of Death. 
We are not to expect, if the Chriſtian 


Religion, and it's divine Author, be thus 
contemned and vilified, that the Servants 
of that Lord, and the Miniſters of that 


Religion, ſhould meet with better Treat- 
ment. F they have called the Maſter of 


_ the Houſe Webb how much more ſhall. 
they call thoſe of his Houſtold ? While we 


were 


29 In | ; | 
plain and unfigurative Words, the Light of 


bout 2 gala, 


a ſerious Senſe of Religion overſpread the 
Nation? At that great Criſis how were 
our Churches crowded, and their Altars 
frequented? How were they who officiated 
at thoſe Altars reſpected for their immortal 
Services againſt Popery, by their unanſwer- 
able Confutations of it, by making the firſt 
and firmeſt Stand againſt it ? But no ſooner 
was the Danger over, by the late happy 
Revolution, than we relapſed, like Pharaoh; 


who hardened his Heart. as ſoon as the | 


Storm of Hail was over, into Irreligion, 
Profanerieſs, and an avowed Diſregard to 


all fixed Principles; and baſely attacked 


that Order of Men, who, undiſmayed and 
unterrified, had ſtood in the Front of the 
Battle, and vanquiſhed all their Adverſaries. 
Then thoſe very Perſons, ſome of whom 


had put on the Diſguiſe of Popery, and 
others ſkulked in Corners, and continued 


ſilent (without one Word of their favou- 
_ rite Topicks, Perſecution and Prieftcraft } 
threw off the Maſk, and came forth from 
their Coverts, where they had lain hid, and 
raiſed loud Outcries againſt the Clergy; 


though they, of all Men? have the leaſt Rea- 


ſon to exclaim againſt the Reformed Prieſt- 
hood. For to whom do they more owe 
that Liberty of -Speech and Writing, which 
they have abuſed to ſo great Licentiouſneſs, 


than to that very Body of Men, ſome of 


£4 whom 


- L » 
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6 . whom purchaſed it-for them at the Hazard 


XIV. 


of their Lives; who reſcued us from the 
Yoke of Popery by diſputing, writing, and 
dying for Proteſtantiſm ; who gave their 


Bodies to be burnt for beautiful Liberty? 


And is this their Gratitude, to be continu- 
ally levelling their Invectives againſt thoſe 


of that very Function to whom they are 


indebted, that they dare freely write or ſpeak 


at all? For, had it not been for Them, 


they might have been groaning underneath 
the Tyranny of Popery, and perhaps under 


the Tortures of the Inquiſition. ' 


Now though the Propagators of theſe 
Principles pretend, that the goodly End they 
have in View 1s to root out, from the Minds 
of Men, inveterate Prejudices, Bigotry,, and 
Superſtition ; and thereby to favour the 
Cauſe, and promote the Growth, of moral 


Virtue ; yet we do not hear that they 


have boaſted of any Reformation which 
their Tenets have produced in the Lives 
of their Proſelytes: That either publick or 
private Virtues have flouriſhed more in the 
Nation ſince their Interpoſal in religious 
Inſtruction: That the Love of our Country 
has more eminently diſtinguiſhed itſelf in 


Projecting more benevolent and diſintereſted 
Schemes for the Good of the Publick; that 


we ſee more of juſtice, Temperance, and 


Chaſtity; and leſs of Luxury, Venality, 
Corruption, and On" * Truth is, 
we 


+ 3 
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we are not left to gueſs whether the con- 8 : b; Me. 
XI 3 


trary Effects may not have been wrought; 


they are, I doubt, too clearly ſeen, too 
ſenſibly felt. Many Vices that uſed to be 


looked upon with Horror and Amazement, 


are now become ſo common, that they are 


not regarded; or, if regarded, ſerve only 
to promote Jeſt, or Sport, or Laughter. 
Gravity, Seriouſneſs, and Authority no 


more appear in the Demeanour of Parents; 
nor Modeſty, Reverence, and dutiful Re- 
gard in the Behaviour of Children. In- 
ſtead of aſſembling in the Houſe of God 
to ſanctify the Sabbath by Prayer and 
Thankſgiving, we hear of the Profanation 


of that holy Day in Afemblies of another 


Sort. In ſhort, ſo degenerate and diſſolute 
are our Manners become, that all the Reli- 


gion that is left among us is little more 
than a juſt Abhorrence of Popery; and we 
but too much verify the Obſervation which 


Foreigners have made of us, that we are a 


Nation of Proteſtants, but not of Chriſtians. 


And this brings me to conſider, 


ah, What we may expect as the Con- 


ſequence of our Ingratitude and Impiety. 
There needs no formal nor laboured 


Proof to demonſtrate, that Vice, when 


diffuſed through a Kingdom, and in it's 
higheſt Degrees of Malignancy, muſt have 
a fatal Influence over the whole Commu- 

„ 5 nity, 
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National Wickedneſs in Danger cf 
nity, .and at laſt accompliſh the Deſtrue- 
tion of it: We need but obſerve the Sym- 
ptoms of it, as they diſeover themſelves in 
the Affairs of private Perſons and Families, 
and the Reſult of that Obſervation will de- 


termine the Point. Vice, in it's univerſal 
Progreſs, muſt be attended with Idleneſs 


and immoderate Expence; the ſure Fore- 


runners, or rather the natural Parents, of 
Poverty. Poverty indeed, honeſt Poverty, 
would caſt about for honeſt and un- 


thought of Expedients for ſupporting it's 


ſelf, and bettering it's Condition; but Poverty, 


contracted by the profligate Courſes of 
Drunkenneſs, Lewdnefs, and Debauchery, 
takes quite another Turn, and preys upon 
the little Induſtry that is left in the Nation, 
and thereby gives a Check to that very 
Induſtry: For the leſs ſecure Men grow in 
their Properties, the leſs will they labour 
to improve them. Hence will it come to 
paſs, that, among thoſe of higher Condi- 
tion, Self-intereſt will be made the ruling 
Principle; which will be ready on all Oc- 
cations to ſacrifice the Good of the Com- 
munity to it's own fordid Gratifications. 


And, among the meaneſt of the People, 
what Power, can we ſuppoſe, will the 


Voice of human Laws have againſt the 
louder Calts of Poverty, ſet free from the 
Parrier of Conſcience ; and thereby at 


Liberty 
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Liberty to relieve itſelf by all the Methods 8 2 & u. 
that Wickedneſs can ſuggeſt? What are XIV; 


the Terrors of Death (an Expedient too 
that every wiſe Nation would, if poſſible, 
prevent) to thoſe who have no farther Ap- 


prehenſions of it, but that it puts an End 
to all their Miſeries? And is it not true 


in Fact, that Rapine, Theft, and Murder 
have, in ſome Parts of the Land, been ſo 


ſupported by their ſeveral Bands, that the 


Arm of the civil Magiſtrate has been 
thought too weak, to curb and reſtrain 


them and that our military Force (no very 


- deſirable Support of an Engliſb Conſtitu- 


tion) has been called in to repreſs their Inſo- 


lence and Audaciouſneſs? In Proportion, as 


the Hands of the Government grow weak, 
will the Hearts of it's Enemies be ſtrength- 


ened, and greater Force muſt ſtill be 
Provided for it's Support; and the Main- 
tenance of that muſt again fall on the Pub- 
lick: And general Burthens of that Kind, 
ſhould they ever be felt, would be followed 
| by a general Diſcontent. The Spirit of 
| Diſcord, at any Time the greateſt Plague 


of a Community, will rage higher; more 


bold Steps muſt be taken to ſupport a 
ſinking Government, which will, on the 
other Hand, be more boldly controverted 
and controlled. And this will give a great 


Temptation to our foreign Enemies to take 
the Advantage of ſuch fatal Opportunities, 
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and try to make us no more a Nation. 
And what fairer Opportunity can they ex- 
pect or deſire, than to find the Nation; 
whoſe Conqueſt they are meditating, divid- 
ed in it's Counſels, depreſſed in it's Cou- 
rage by Idleneſs and Debauchery, and di- 
ſtreſſed by Poverty? 

Nor will the Fecleſiaſtical Part ar our 
Conſtitution be leſs in Danger from un- 
ſettled Principles, and from a general Diſſo- 
lution of Manners: For Scepticiſin and 
Infallibility approach ow to one another, 
like the extreme Points of Eaſt and Weſt: 
And however the thoughtful Part of the 
Nation may abhor Popery for it's nume- 
rous Abſurdities, the humane and good- 
natured for it's numerous Cruelties and 
Maſſacres; yet the profligate and debauched 


will be led to think more favourably 


of it for it's large Indulgences to, and En- | 
couragements of, Immorality. 


In the ordinary Courſe of Things then 


we ſee, that Vice, when it beboiies * epide- 


mical, is not only.the Reproach, but bids 


fair for the Ruin of any People. 

But this is not all - when God's or- 
dinary Methods of Reforming are loſt upon 
us, he will have Recourſe to ſome extra- 
ordinary Means; to ſome more awakening 
Notices of his Diſpleaſure. National Wick- 
edneſs never failed, ſooner or later, to pro- 
yoke the Almighty to a national Vengeance; 


„ nl 


* 
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and this i is deferred, ſometimes, for no other 8 TT M. 


Vapor 


Reaſon but that terrible one, of making 
the Execution .more ſevere. Indeed we 


may have Reaſon to fear God's Judgments 


are already gone out. One half of this 
united Kingdom is, at this Juncture, by 
the bold Invaders of our Liberties, made a 
Scene of Devaſtation, Rapine, and Slaugh- 
ter; and ſo likewiſe is a conſiderable Part 


of the other: The Land before them be- 


ing, in the Words of the Prophet, he the 


Garden of Eden, and behind them a deſolate 
Wilderneſs. But ſhould it pleaſe the Al- 


mighty to defeat the Deſigns of a deſperate 
Set of Men, engaged in a deſperate, as well 
as unrighteous Cauſe; ſhould he ſend this 


Puniſhment in his Mercy, yet perhaps it 


may be the laſt Trial of his Mercy; and if 
we are not taught by it to learn Righteouſ- 
neſs, our Iniquity will draw down Ruin up- 


onus in ſome other Shape, or from ſome other 


Quarter. For national Impiety is an Affront 


that ſtrikes more directly at Heaven, and 


which Heaven thereforg i is more nearly con- 
cerned to puniſh in a national Way; Such an 
Impiety, eſpecially, as this Nation 1s guilty 
of, the only one of all Nations upon Earth, 
where Religion is eſtabliſhed in the greateſt 


Purity, and yet treated with the greateſt 


Contempt. While Religion maintains but 
ſo much Ground as to command an out- 
ward Reverence and Reſpect, ſome Hopes 


A 4 would 


f 
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8 RE N u. would be left, that it might in Time re- 
cover it's Authority, and recommend itſelf 
to our inward Eſteem : But when it has 
loſt all Hold upon us, when we do not 
only neglect it in Practice, but deride it in 
Principle, nothing is left but that God 

* Hhould awaken us to a Senſe of his Being 
and Providence, by ſome ſuch extraordinary. 
Judgment as will maße his Power to be 
RNOWN, ——— Which brings me to con- 


ſider, 


dh, The proper Means whereby we 
may hope to avert God's Diſpleaſure. 

And wherewithal ſhall a People laden 
with Iniquity appear before the Lord to 
turn away his Wrath, and to, arreſt the 
Hand of Vengeance lifted up for their De- 
ſtruction? Hear the Almighty's own gracious 
Declaration At what Inſtant T ſpeak con- 
cerning a Nation and concerning a Kingdom 
4 Ns up and to pull down, and deſtroy 

if that Nation againſt whom ] have 

| 655, Ow turn from their Evil, I will 
- repent of the Evil that I thought to do unto 
them, God's Mercy is over all his W. r Ks; 

but Nations and Kingdoms are the more 
peculiar Objects of his providential Care. 
This is not leſs agreeable to the Reſearches 

of Reaſon, than it is to the more ſure Re- 

ports of the Spirit of Truth ſpeaking in our. 


: holy Religion: If not a N falls ta 
the 


4 


1 Natimal Yak. 8 


the Ground without the Will of our Atnbetily- $2 u. 
Father, how much more does his Provi-, — * „ 
dence watch over Man, who is of more 
Value than many Sparrows ? How much 


more ſtill over Abele larger Communities, 
in whoſe Calamities the moſt faithful and 
beſt of his Servants muſt be involved? But 
2 5 much farther can we expect his Mer- 
; ſhould extend than this, that even 


: en their Reformation is ſo far deſpaired 
of, that he has denounced Judgment a- 
gainſt them; yet he is willing to reverſe 
me Sentence, on the eaſy Condition of 


their turning from the Evil? Now Natio- 
nal Evil is the common Stock of Evil to 
which every Individual contributes his 
Share. As we then make a Part of the 
Nation, our Sins muſt make a Part of the 
National Guilt ;, and conſequently none 
of us can think ourſelves unconcerned 'in 


the important Work of a National Re- 


formation. In vain would we endeavour 
to remove the Burthen from ourſelves by 
pretending, our Betters are as bad or 
worſe than we are; ſince we do not know 
how far the Conſequences of any one 
Vice may increaſe the Meaſure of that 
Iniquity from which, when it is filled up, 


we can expect nothing leſs than a 1 ö 


Deſtruction. 


Wie have, I truſt, not more out of a 
proper Regard to publick Authority, than 
- | in 
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in Compliance with our own pious Incli- 
nations, proſtrated ourſelves before the 
Throne of Grace, to call down, by our 
Prayers, the Mercies of God upon this 


ſinful Nation; to beſeech him, that though 
he ſhould be pleaſed to chaſten and correct 
us; yet that be would not finally give us 
over unto Death : But let us remember, 
that thoſe very Prayers, without Amend- 
ment of Life, would be an Abimination 
to the Lord: For what do we pray for, 
but that God would be pleaſed to accept 
our fincere Repentance? And how can 
that Repentance be accounted ſincere, that 
does not produce a Reformation of our 


Manners ? 
Our Sins are the preateſt Enemics that 


we have to fear; even Rebellion, unleſs the 
Sword ſhould 350957 a judicial Commiſſion 


from God, is not ſo much to be dreaded. 


Rebellion is like a Hurricane ; which, 


however big with formidable Evils, is often 
of no long Duration, but Things ſettle 
again into Order and Regularity : It alarms 
the Nation, and puts every well- affected 


Perſon upon making nent wit againſt 


it. But Irreligion paves the 
a Train of Vices as by Degrees ſap and 


a ſurer Way. If the one be li 


Vay for ſuch 


undermine the whole Conſtitution, Though : 
it works our Ruin .in a ſlower, 0 it is in 
e a raging 


; ** in che Body, the other is like a ſlow, 


lingering 
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ge Conſumption; a flattering but a 8 ac. 


fatal Diſtemper, making us think all is well, 
when we are every Day making nearer 
Approaches to our Diſſolution. 


Let us then return to thoſe Principles | 
from which there has been a moſt dread- 


ATV, | 


ful Falling-off. Let us hold faſt the Pro- ; 


 feffion of our Faith, and in it the . 
grounded Hope , a bleſſed Bag lh 
through Teſus Chriſt. Chriſtian Principles 
are the ſureſt, I may ſay the ſole Founda- 
tion on which a true Reverence to God 


can be laid. Theſe will therefore make 


us the beſt Men, and thereby the moſt 
faithful Subjects of the King, and the 


trueſt Lovers of our Country, by in 


moſt home to our Conſcience. 
And for our Encouragement in the 
Exerciſe of true Piety, and an unſpotted 
Innocence of Life, let us remember, that 
hereby we ſhall not only ſecure our own 
Salvation, and by our good Example ſet 
forward the Salvation of others, but may 
likewiſe be found of the Number of thoſe 
few Perſons, for whoſe Sake it may pleaſe 
the Almighty to ſpare the whole Nation. 
Virtue does not receive a Value from, but 
gives a true Value to Greatneſs: And 
however it may be placed more commo- 
diouſly for Obſervation among thoſe of 
Diſtinction; yet in the Sight of God 
"5 It 18 of as great Vous among thoſe of 
lower 
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, Perfons. 


8 It was ſaid by a Monarch who was a 


Papiſt in Diſguiſe, that he owned the 
Reformed Religion was much better than 
the Popiſh; but thoſe of that Communion 


ſeemed to be in earneſt about their Reli- 
gion; but we ſeemed to be in jeſt about 


our's. How far they may be in earneſt 
about their's, F know not: But that we 


too many of us ſeem to be in jeſt about 


our's 1s, I doubt, too true. Let us re- 
move this Reproach by a conſtant Attend- 
ance on each religious Duty in the publick 


Aſſembly, 3 in our Families, and in our Clo- 
fet : And let the Purity of our Church's 


Doctrines appear in the Purity of our Lives: 


And God grant that the holy Scriptures 


may recover their deſerved Efteem among 
us, that we may ſo attend to the Voice of 


| God ſpeaking to us by his Prophets, the 


Apoſtles, and his Son Jeſus Chriſt, that all 
the People may bear, and fear, and do 19 


more . © 5 


SE RM ON XV. 


T The Happineſs + the GOOD i in 
a Future State. 


\ 


Preached in TWICKENHAM-CHAPEL the 
Sunday after Dr. WATERLAND's 
- Interment. 


MATTHEW W. 21. 


Well done, thou good and faithful Ser- 

want; Thou haſt been faithful over a 
feu Thin gs, I will make thee Ruler over 
many Things: enter thou into the IP WW. 
thy Lord. 


Y the good and faithful Servant in 8 11 


| n. the Talents, which were entruſted 
with him, to the Advancement of Religion, 
and the Good of Mankind: By being 
Ruler over many Things, and entring into 
the Foy of his Lord, is ſhadowed out the 
future Happineſs of thoſe, who have 


diſcharged their Duty faithfully. 
, T have 


this Text, is meant one, that has —.— 
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I have m ade Choice of theſe Worde, 
with a Deſign to draw the Character of 
a very faithful Servant, the late worthy 


Miniſter of this Pariſh, and Archdeacon of 


this County; after I have, in the firſt Place, 
briefly deſcribed the Joys. of Heaven, and 
the Nature of that Happineſs which our 


Saviour has, by his Revelation, diſplayed; 


and, by his Merits, enſured to us. . 
Some Philoſophers and Divines of the 
firſt Diſtinction have imagined the Soul to 


have ſeveral Faculties, which, though ſhe 
cannot now diſplay them, while her Ope- 


rations are clogged and encumbered by 


Matter, will ſhoot out and exert themſelves, 
as ſoon as ſhe 1s divorced from this groſs 
corruptible Body. | 
But, however this be; hear ſome 
Faculties are originally veſted in the Mind, 


which are to be hereafter new Inlets of 


Pleaſure; or whether God will ſuperadd new 


Capacities to it; it is undoubtedly certain, 


that our Bliſs will be as great, as our en- 


Jarged Soul, the Subject of it, can then re- 
ceive; and greater than our narrow Under- 
ſtanding can at preſent comprehend. 

The chief Ingredients of our future 


Happineſs We may, however, Proceed to 


mark out, vz. 
I. The PerfeQions of H Soul and Body. 
II. The 7 


* 
8 


11 a future State. EX 


b The bleſſed Society and the Place. 5 5; — „ 
II. The enjoyment of the Godhead. | 


As to the firſt, 

If in this World, when che Soul muſt 
have a groſſer Way of thinking, as immerſed 
in the Dregs of Matter, a well-regulated 
Mind, and an enlarged Uniderſianding, are 
yet conſiderable Springs of Pleaſure ; with 
what exquiſite Joy will they affect us, when 
we ſhall throw off this dull Mortality, when 
our Bodies ſhall be faſhioned in the glo- 
rious Likeneſs of our Redeemer's, and our 

Souls transformed into the Image of our 

Creator? Now we ſee through a Glaſs darkly; 
but then (in a future State) Face to Face. 
Now I hnow in Part, fays St. Paul, but then 

{7 fhall know, even as am known. 

If Knowledge appears ſo very beautiful, 
when we find it ſo difficult of Acceſs, and 
when we only ſee ſome broken Sketches 
and imperfect Outlines of Truth; how 

much {ſuperior Luſtre muſt it needs diſ- 
play, when it ſhines forth in its largeſt. 
Dimenſions and in its full Proportion? Shall 
we, who hardly gueſs aright, at Things 
before us, who, if there were not another 
Life, might juſtly complain with the Phi- 
loſopher, that Nature has given indeed a 
very large Scope to our Curioſity, but ſet 


very 
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very narrow Bounds to our 55 

ſhall we, I ſay, in God's s Light, fee Light, 
nay, even ſee God as he is, or have direct 
and immediate Ideas of him, as he is in 
his own Nature; whereas we now derive 
all our Knowledge from the Sources * 
Senſation and Reflection? | 

Here the Body is not able to keep pace 
with the Soul in its Inquiries;-it clogs the 


native Energy of our Thoughts: But, when 
our glorified Souls ſhall act in glorified 


Bodies, they will be ever on the Wing, 
without ever flagging, or exhauſting their 


_ Vigour. 606 


We may farther ſuppoſe, when the Soul | 
Hall have ſurvived Millions of Years amidſt 
theſe pure and unſullied Joys, with what 
unſpeakable Pleaſure the Memory. ſhall 
look backward over that wild Field of 
Bliſs, which we have already paſt ; - and. 
the Imagination with much greater Tranſ- 
port, may look forward to that Endleſs 
Ocean of Delight yet to come; ftill preſs 


onward, and ftill find nothing to terminate 
its Views. In vain our Mind widens to 


take in the vaſt Idea of an everlaſting Hap- 
pineſs: In vain it adds Thouſands to Thou- 


ſands, and Millions to Millions: Our 


Thoughts are loft in Eternity. | 
Were it not that this Life is the Founda- 
tion of our future Happineſs, who knows 


but that in the unbounded Extent of Eter- 
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| nity, at ſome far diſtant Period of Duration, 8 J TI 1. 


our Thoughts being engroſſed by an infinite 


Jane. of nobler Objects, except our Me- Kos wee 


be very tenacious, we may forget, or 
7 leaſt not think it worth our attending to, 
that ever there was ſuch an Iſland as this, 
in which we live; ſuch an Earth, as con- 
tained this Iſland; or ſuch a Sun as enlight- 
ened this Earth ? The Idea, how great 
ſoever, may, in ſuch an undetermined Pro- 
ceſs of Duration, be neglected, and give 
Place to nobler Gueſts, which will ſupply 
its Rom. When that aich 1. perfect 
ſhall come, and that which is imperfect, be 
done away; the Eye of the Underſtanding 
may then command a moſt ſpacious Pro- 
ſpe&, may trace the Oeconomy of God's 
Providence from the firſt Birth of Time to 
it's laſt Period, and ſurvey the whole 
Theatre of Nature; and then, from this 
Light of the Underſtanding, what Heat of 
Devotion will ariſe! And how apt ſhall we 
be to cry out, as to the Workmanſhip of 
the Creation, Great and marvellous are - thy 
Works, Lord God Almighty ! And, as to 
the Conduct of his Providence, uſt and 
true are thy Ways,. thou King of Saints! 
ever adoring that Being, who is too great. 
to be worthily praiſed, too good not to 
accept of our unworthy Praiſes. __ 
And as our Happineſs will conſiſt in the 
Ferfections of Soul and Body; ſo will it, 
OE II. In 


383A. 
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Tt In the bleſſed "PA 100 R 


A Heathen who, in other Places, 85 | 
preſſes himſelf very diffidently about a fu- 
tare State, yet-breaks out into this trium-" 


phant Exclamation : © O glorious Day, 
ee ſays he, when I ſhall Aepart from this 
« Crowd of Men on Earth, this Sink of 
% Pollution ;'. and be admitted into the 
« Aſſembly of divine Spirits! ** Our Author 
means thoſe exalted Perſons, who had done 
an Honour to human Nature, and, by their 
virtuous and noble Actions, left behind 


chem a bright and laſting Track of Glory. 
This is undoubtedly an enlarged Reach of 


Thought. But how much more does that 
Religion draw back the Veil, and n 
to our View a brighter Scene, which tells 
2 that we ſhalt hereafter reſide with the 


* 


Spirits of guſt Men made perfect, with an 


rf Es Company of Angels, with Feſus, 


the Mediator of a better Covenant, and with 
God, the Judge of All? Father, faith our 


Saviour, J will that thoſe, that thou haſt 
given me, may be with me, that they may. 
behold my Glory. 


When onee the Souf is thus upon the 
Wing, when once it foars upwards, how 


do the Glories of the World leſſen to our 
View! Who, when he thinks of theſe 


Things, does not deſpiſe the little Great 


eſs here _ and * the little Men. 


ba 


I ne thee Shake, - 


who: can be ſo low- thou ghted, as to be reſt. 
leſs in the Purſuit, or elate with the Pf. * 
ſeſſion of worldly Honour? What: would 
this ſolemn. Pageantry of Grandeur be to 


ITED 


— | 


him, who could have: a direct and imme. 


diate Converſe in Heaven, with that infi- 
nite Being, who is his Father, and thoſe 


ennobled Spirits, who are to be his Bre- 


: thren and Aſſociates for ever and ever? 

_ Thoſe who want to be reſolved whether 
we ſhall know one another in a future Stats, 
may conſider, that God's Juſtice in puniſh- 


ing or rewarding, will appear the more by 
our Knowledge of the Perſons who are 


rewarded or puniſhed ; ſince Crimes admit 
of ſeveral Alleviations or Aggravations from 


perſonal Circumſtances ; inſomuch that it 


18 a known Saying, that when two Perſons 
do the ſame 7! 

fame, by Reaſon of Ss different Circum- 
ſtances of the Offenders. They may reflect 
that the rich Man and Abraham know one 


another in the Parable, that the Apoſtles 


knew Moſes and Elias on the Mount. 
But however that be, to live amidſt this 
auguſt Aſſembly of Spirits in an uninter- 
rupted' Circulation of mutual Endearments, 
while the Light of our Joy gr rows greater 

by mingling with another's Fla 

Beams are redoubled by Reflection; to join 
with this awful Congregation of Men and 
Angels in one great Chorus to our Maker; 
Aa 2 „ to 


hing, yet it ſhall not be the 


me, and the 


356 
sg. to receive from the Throne of Glory conti- 
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nual Emanations of Joy, and to ſend up to 


it continual Incenſe of Praiſe; this is what 
the Goſpel promiſes; and this is the Oe 


of Bliſs ; ; if we include the 
md Titog, in Wich our Happineſs 


D will conſiſt, VIZ. the Enjoyment | of e 


Godhead. 


And this I take for granted, wil com- 
pleat our Felicity. It is plain, that our 
Deſires are infinite. For, if they are fixed 


on any finite Object, how great ſoever, they 


may ſtill graſp at a greater. And, if our 


Deſires are infinite, nothing can fully and 
adequately ſatisfy them, but an infinite 


Good, and an inexhauſtible, Source of De- | 


light. 855 0 


Suppoſe a Man in Gi Retirement, all 


ſecular Buſineſs diſcontinued, all Solicita- 
tion of outward Objects ſhut out; while 
Reaſon ſeated, as it were, on the 'Fhrone 


commands-a Silence to the Paſſions : In this 


State of ſolemn Thoughtfulneſs and un- 
diſturbed Contemplation, when the Soul 


5 would be the ableft to form a true Eſtimate 
of her Condition, would he find himſelf 


ſufficient for his own Happineſs? No-; in 


2a State of ſolemn Thoughtfulneſs, in the 


Multitude of Thoughts, which we have 


within us, the divine Comforts. can alone 
refreſh the Soul. A Perſon, who, not eon- 


1 . 1 "a. 


in a * future Stare. 5 


piercing Eye Things naked and undiſguiſed,  * 


as they are in themſelves, according to their 
intrinſick Worth, and not as they are ſet off 


by the Heightenings and Colourings of the 
Imagination; thinks too deeply to be pleaſ- 
ed with many Things, too deeply not to 


ſee the Littleneſs of almoſt every Thing but 


God, but what procures his Favour. Take 


away Religion, or the Relation between 


God and Man; and you leave nothing great, 


in which Man is intereſted. So true it is, 
that Irreligion can be built upon nothing, 


but the Ruins of every thing, that is great, 


noble, and valuable in human Nature. 


On the other hand, it is a vulgar Error 
to imagine, that Men of gay, volatile, and 


unbalanced Minds are the moſt happy. No; 
their Happineſs muſt be very unſteady, be- 


cauſe the Soul, which is the Subject of it, 


is ſo unſteady and light. They are carried 
up to the Heaven, and down again to ihe 
Deep. They have fudden Starts of Joy, 
which are ſucceeded by as ſudden a Flag- 
ging of the Spirits. True, conſiſtent, unruf- 
fled Happineſs, conſiſts in a collected Way 
of thinking, in an even and compafed Turn 
of Mind, in a regular Scheme of Action, 
and in employing our Love and Gratitude, 
the beſt of our Affections, upon God, the 


beſt of Beings : To which muſt be added 
3 Freedom from Diſaſters, Pain and i- 
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SN. ſery, from which the Deity can alone ſe- 

XV. cure us; together with thoſe Rivers of 

Paare which glow at his Right Hand for 

evermore, and rom chence deſecn upon his 

Creatures. | 

He that is the dn of our r Being muſt 

be the Source of our Well-being, . of our 
eternal Well-being. It is the Property of 

the Deity alone to be bleſſed in himſelf for 

8 | evermore; and it is his likewiſe to be able 

5 to make his Creatures bleſſed by and from 

; ' himſelf. God being the ſole Fountain-head 

| of Happineſs, the 3 of it muſt be 

| > either derived from him, or we muſt live in 
7 a a barren or dry Land, where no Water is. 

L, Vnenlightened Reaſon could never have 

proved that a Being, of whoſe. Greatneſs 

5 there is no End, would condeſcend to make 

is an inferior Creature happy, by filling up 

. each craving Void with ſubſtantial and un- 

allayed Satisfactions, by making himſelf his 

Portion for ever, and beſtowing upon him 

an exceeding and eternal Weight of Glory. 

But Revelation ſteps in to our Aid, and 

-perſuades us, that he Who gave his Son for 

our Ranſom, and his Holy Spirit for our 

Guide, will with them give us all things, 

or rather himſelf, who is all in all, for our 

conſummate Reward. As theſe Scripture 

Expreſſions, to ſee long Life, and to ſee good 

Day, mean to enjoy long Life and good 

Days ; ſo when it is ſaid, wf, Holy oſs 
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EL May ſoall foe the Lord; ; to ſee hich ſigni-s "FA 
Hes to enjoy him, or to receive from him XV. 
| diredtly: and immediately thoſe Community 
tions of his Favour, and that Fulneſs of oy, 
which will make the Soul cry out, J. bis Gad 
ſpall be our God for ever and ever. © 

If the Will and Underſtanding be the 
nobleſt Faculties of the Soul; if it be the 
greateſt Happineſs to have the nobleſt Fa- 
culties exerciſed upon the nobleſt Objects; 

then how great muſt our Happineſs be, 
when the Will is exetciſed in loving him 
| who is the ſovereign Good, and the Un- 
derſtanding in contemplating him who 1s 
the ſovereign „ * 
1 conclude this Head, we ſhall be 
happy in the PerfeQions « of Soul and Body, 
Happy in the bleſſed Society and Place; 
and laſtly, inconceivably happy in the Com- 
munication of the divine Favour, and the 
Light of his Countenance. Our Under- 
Hanging s will be enlightened with the 
| Brighteſt Truths, our Wills regulated with 
unſpotted Holineſs, and our Aﬀections fa ; 
tisfied with the greateſt Good. 

Having thus deſcribed the Happineſs of 
thoſe in a future State, ho have made a 
right Uſe of their Talents; 1 proceed to my 
IId general Head, viz. to 4: raw his Charac- 
ter who certainly did fo. 

I ſhall begin with his Character as a 
| Writer. No Body was more capable of 
| "1 AH A DN dining 
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Bunn. Cine as an original Writer, and ſtriking 


AY: 


out new and unbeaten Tracks of Thought. 
For he had Mr. Locke's Clearneſs of Rea- 
ſoning, as well as the extenſive Reading of 
Biſhop Stilling fleet, He had puſhed his 
Enquiries fo far into Matters of a very high 


and elevated Nature, that where his Views 


ſtopt ſhort, there was not merely the Boun- 
dary of his Underſtanding) it was the Boun- 
dary of human Underſtanding ; the Point, 
where Knowledge ceaſes, and Ignorance 
commences, An elaborate Attempt had 
been made to demonſtrate the Exiſtence of - 


God 2 priori, and that He is the Sub/tratum 


of Space. And when the ſtrong Man well 


armed with Learning and Abilities, kept 


his new erected metaphyſical Building, his 
intellectual Goods were at Peace juſt ſo 
long till a ſtronger than he aroſe, and 


ſtripped him of the Armour in which he | 
truſted *. 


He had Se bir Gli the Doctrine 5 
of the Trinity long before he entered into 
the . ; he fat down to he wy ect 


* The n of what he wrote upon that 
Subject in ſome Letters to a Gentleman, has been 
communicated to the Publick by the ingenious Mr. 
Law of Chrift-College in Cambridge, partly in his 
excellent Notes on Archbiſhop King's Origin of Evil, 


and partly in his Enquiry into the Ideas of Spate, etc. 
i To which is added a Diſſertation on the Argument à 
Priori, 5 by « a learned. Hand, viz. Dr. Waterlanßctd. 


without 


3 a future. State. 


* *; ot * 


without any pre- conceived darling Hypo- Sn: 
theſis of his own advanced in Print about * 
the Nature and Attributes of God, which 
might tempt him to adjuſt the Scripture- 


Doctrine of the Trinity, as well as he could 


to it, by far-fetched Criticiſms and elaborate 


Comments; he viewed it, without oy Baſs, 
. In the ſeveral Lights of Scripture, 


as well as for jt; he converſed upon that 


Subject with the ableſt Advocate that Ari- 
aniſm ever boaſted, and correſponded with 


another very conſiderable Writer on that 
Side of the Queſtion; his Determination 
was not owing to any ſudden Heat of Fancy, 
it was the mature Reſult of a thorough, 
honeſt and unwearied Examination; during 
which, through too cloſe an Application, 
he greatly impaired his Health, and laid the 


Foundation of that ill Habit of Body, which. 


at laſt occaſioned his Death. How he was, 


in a manner, forced into the Controverſy, 
by a Perſon's committing his Queries to 
the Preſs without his Conſent, or even 


Knowledge ; he has given 'the World an 


Account in the Preface to the firſt of thoſe 


excellent Tracts, as the late Earl of Notting- 
hom * juſtly 1 ſtiles them, which} he wrote 90 


= * See his Anſwer to Mr. 1/6; on, p. 19. . 
calls upon him, or any Man elſe, to give a juſt Anſwer . 


to the excellent Tracts writ by Dr. Watgerlind in 
Yingeation of Cory $ * 


that 


eaſon, 
and Antiquity; he read, he weighed in the 
Balance, whatever had been ſaid againſt it 


| 
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laid the main Streſs of their Cauſe upon 


SE 155 M. thar Subject. Whereas his Adverſaries had 


particularly, that there was no Medium 


for the Catholics between Sabellianiſm and 


Tritheiſm ; he diſarmed them of their meta- 


phyſical Artillery, turned it upon them, 


and made them ſeem willing to put the Iſſue 
of their Cauſe ſolely upon the, Foot of 
Scripture. And let me obſerve, with what 
an ill Grace mere Smatterers in Knowledge 
charge the Doctrine of the Trinity with 


Abſurdities from the abſtract Nature and 


Reaſon of the Thing; when three Perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed Abities (for with-three he 
was at once engaged) were unable, though 


" philoſophical Subtleties and Ohjections; 


they did not want an hearty Inclination, to 


make good a Charge of that Nature. 


Arguments, under his happy Direction 


and Management, were Arrows (of which 


his Quiver was full) in the Hands of a 


mighty Man. They carried greater Force 
with them, and made deeper Impreſſions, 
than when they came from a Perſon of the 


common Size: And therefore he was not 


aſhamed when he ſpake with his ableſt Adver- 
fary i in ſet Conferences * His Head was 


* Jour Conferences were propoſed and- held be- 
tween him and his learned Antagoniſt before a very 
reat and illuſtrious Perſon ; but thoſe Conferences 
were dropt after the Dr. declared his full Conviction 


of the Truth and Importance of the Doctrine of the 


Trinity, and his. Reſol ution to maintain it. 


an. 


m a future State. „ 
an immenſe Library, where the Treaſures Sznm. © 
of Learning were ranged in ſuch exact XY: 
Order, that, Whatever himſelf or his Friends 
wanted, he could have immediate Recourſe 
* without any Embarraſment. A pro- 
digious Expence of Reading, without a 
a „Confulion of Ideas, is almoſt the peculiar 
Characteriſtic of his Writings. His Works, 
particularly Thoſe upon our Saviour's Diui- 
nity, and the Vnportance of the Doctrine, 
and the Eucbariſ, into which he has digeſt- 
ed the Learning of all preceding Ages, will, 
we may venture to ſay, be tranſmitted to, 
and ſtand the Examination of, all ſucceeding 
ones. He has ſo thoroughly A i 
every Subject that he wrote a ſet Treatiſe 
upon ; that it 1s impoſſible to hit upon any 
thing whieh is not in his Writings, or to 
expreſs that more juſtly, and clearly, which 
is there. | | 
Let, whatever Expence of Time and 
Thought he might be' at in Jaying in 
Materials, it did not coſt him much Pains 
to commit them to Writing. The lar geſt 
Volume , which he has publiſhed, wrote 
with Treat Accuracy, he, in two Months, 
finiſhed, and ſent to the Preſs. But a 
Genius is to writing well, as what . good 
Nature is to acting generouſly, It is an 
Aptitude: to ſay, as the other 1 is to. do, thaſe 


* The ſecond Defence of his Gilles, 


great 


— 


; S ERM. great Things with Eaſe, Readineſs and 
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XV. Freedom, which thoſe, who want that 


" Advantage, can ſcarce perform with much 
aukward Pains and Induftry. Some 
Writers, who have made no inconſiderable 
Figure in the learned World, have been 


greatly indebted for it to the valuable Notices 


and Obſervations, with which he furniſhed 
'them. But he was fo diſintereſted, that, 
provided the World was inſtructed, he was 
very indifferent, who had the Honour of 
doing it. He had fo ample a Fund of 
Knowledge, that he could impart it hberalty, _ 
without any Danger of impoveriſhing 
himfelf. Meaner Proficients in Literature 
muft huſband their lender Stock more 
warily. 


Nor was Controverſy his only Talent. - 


His Sermons, adapted to the Level of 5 
common Capacities, yet inſtructive to the 
higheſt, were compoſed with that Plainneſs 


and Simplicity, that Perſons of a ſlender 


Share of Senſe might be vain enough to 


think themſelves capable of writing as well: 


But Men of Judgment know, that nothing 
is more difficult to write, than ſuch eafy 


Writing, as his was. Free from that 
obſcure Diligence, which ſometimes em 
baraſſes the Writings of great Scholars, he 


ſtates each Point of Duty judiciouſty and 


accurately, explains it happily, and always 


goes to the Bottom of his — 


This 
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in @ future State. 1 
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Writings in general, that whatever Beauties 
of Stile ſome few of his lateſt Compoſitions © 
may want; they have all of them, that to 
e eee them, which is more valuable 
than all Languages beſides, the Language 
of the Heart. In his learned Writings he 
aſſerted nothing, but what he firmly believ- 
ed; and in his plain familiar Diſcourſes 
taught nothing but what he practiſed. He 
ſpoke and wrote with that undifſembled 
Freedom and Openneſs, which ever accom- 
panies an undeſigning Honeſty, and a 
thorough Conviction of the Truth. For it 
is the Property of Truth and Innocence to 
ſtand forth to view, without any ſtudied 
'Diſguiſes, naked, but not aſhamed. Whereas 
_ Falſhood is generally attended with Cowar- _ 
dice, the Companion of Guilt ;, it is afraid 
to ſpeak out, and poorly ſkulks . a 
——— little Artifices. 
But this brings me, 2dly, to gire ſome 
Account of his Life and Converſation. - ., 
His Head and Heart were conſtantly at 
work upon Points worthy of him. And 
yet, if any Company came in, he would be 
immediately free and diſingaged, forget the 
hard Student in the eaſy Companion, liſten 
to any innocent Converſation, without any 
ſeeming Abſence of Thought, and join in it 
with Life and Vivacity. I mention it, as an 


amazing Inſtance of the Liberty and * 
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5 Sn w u. of his Mind; that a/Perſon. generally intent 


too intent n regard to his Health] 

upon great Things, could at once, with a 
quick — ſudden Tranfition of Thought, 
enter into the minute Affairs and ordinary 
Oecurrences of Life. The Capacities of 
little Minds are ſoon filled up, and any one 
* though of no great Importance, ſo 

engroſſes the whole Man, as not to leave 
Room for the Admittance of any Thing 
elſe. But great and enlarged Souls can 
take in Variety of Subjects, and have a 
greater Command over their Ideas, ſaying 
to one, Go, and it goeth; and bidding | 
another, Come, and it cometh, 

Though he would bear a: Part in any 
innocent Diſcourſe, he had an Averſion to 
the reigning Vices of Converſation © He 
was very tender of Men's Characters: He 
guided his Words, as well as regulated his 
Actions, with Diſcretion ; and at the ſame 
Time, that his Sagacity enabled him to 
diſcover, his Charity prompted him to cover 
and conceal, a Multitude of Faults. 

The Converſation in which he chiefly | 
delighted, was with learned Men, who 
came to conſult him, In which, inſtead 
of fetching a wide Compaſs round about - 
the Meaning, he entered at once into the 
Heart of a Queſtion, with that Quickneſs 
of Apprehenſion and Perſpicuity of Ex- 
Preſſion, which were confeſſed Parts of his 

= Character: : 


in 4 irt State. 


| , 


Character: He ſaw, at one Glance, wha Suu. 
the main Streſs of it lay, omitted no V. 


material' Difficulties, and dwelt upon none 
but what were ſuch; would not divert into 
By-points, but pared off all Excreſcences, 


and never loſt Sight of the main Point, till 


he diſmiſſed you thoroughly ſatisfied about 
the Queſtion, and what was indeed un- 


2 his own great Abilities : He 


ruck Light into perplexed and uncommon 
Subjects; and placed even common ones 
in a clearer and more een Point 
of View. 

He had an ein Think for Buſi nat; 
For his Clearneſs of Reaſoning was not 
confined to learned Subjects; it extended 
almoſt to all. He would talk and write 
upon Things quite foreign to the common 
i Track of his ue with ſuch Penetration, 


<4 << * * A 


tha had been applied that Way. Soi of 


his Acquaintance are living Witneſſes of 
this, who have conſulted him, and received 


Satisfaction from him upon very intricate 


Affairs, which had no Connexion with, or | 


Relation to, Divinity. 
. Yet his great Abilities were 0 endeared 
by his Humanity, Affability, and Conde- 


ſcenſion, that none, I believe, ever wiſhed 


them leſs, but thoſe who were embarked in 
a Way of thinking eſſentially oppoſite to 
his. "Hs Knowledge entirely filled, and 

therefore 


l 
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SER M. therefore did not ſwell or puff up his Mind. 
XV. The Brightneſs of ſome People i is like that 


= of Lightning, an inſufferable Brightneſs ; : 
his ſhone upon you with healing im it 20 
Wings; a gentle, ſerene, and unoffending 
Luſtre. For though at a diſtance you might 
admire and reverence the great Man, yet 
upon a more intimate Acquaintance you 
could not help loving, what you plainly 
ſaw, the good Man, the Man of cool Wiſdom 
and ficady Piety, fixed in his Principles, 
but candid in his Spirit. It is the Intereſt of 
mere Pretenders to Knowledge and Great- 
neſs to affect a myſterious Gravity, and to 
keep their Inferiors at a Diſtance; 3 the Idol 
is not to be ſeen unveiled, or in a full and 
open Light by its Votaries, left they ſhould 
diſcover its Deformity. Dr. Waterland was 
always eaſy of Acceſs, his Carriage free 24 
familiar; his Heart, and his Countenance, 
the Index of his Heart, open to you, without 
a ſhy and reſerved Manner, without Stateli- 
neſs and Solemnity ; cautious, but not 
artful; honeſt, but not unguarded; i 
to communicate, though not ambitious o 

diſplay his great Knowledge. | 

He was ſubſtantially good, without 
ſtudying Appearances ; for thoſe who are 
rich in good Works are not oftentatious of 

their Riches ; whereas there is an oſtenta- 
tious Poverty in Men of very low Degrees 
of Goodneſs, uſt as there | 1s in Men in low 
Circum- 
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make a fair Shew, when chere is no Sub- 
By no to ſupport it. 4 = 

He hated all Party as ſhe 5 5 wang Eo 
never have gone the Lengths of any. He 
never made a Sacrifice of true Greatneſs, — ol 
through an eager Purſuit of what the World 

calls ſuch, The Preferments which he _ 
were- beſtowed upon him without 
Application from himſelf directly or in- 

directly; they were not the Reſult of his 
Sollicitations, - much leſs of baſe and 
unworthy Compliances ; they were the 
voluntary Tribute of great and good Men, 
for his Services to Chriſtianity in general, 
and the Church of England in particular; 

nor muſt it. be forgotten that he might 
have been advanced much bigher, by the 
Recommendation and Intereſt of that very 
excellent Prelate, who in the Opinion of 
every true Friend to.the Church, deſervedly N 
fills the higheſt Station in it. 0 

He —— a Thing long, and confidered 

it on Ove Side before he formed a Reſolu- 
tion; but when he had once formed it, 

be was ever afterwards determined and 

unmoveable. He ſaw things truly, becauſe 
he ſaw them coolly and difpaſſionately : 
whereas we ſee nothing, through the Miſts | 
of Paſſion, in its genuine Proportions. 
He was not one of thoſe narrow-ſpirited 
_ who confine all Merit within their 
B b own 
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own Pale; he thought candidly, and ſpoke 
| advantageouſly of many who thought very 
differently from him. When any virulent 


Pamphlet was wrote (as ſcarce any Perſon 


had more wrote) againſt him, it did not 
diſconcert or ruffle his Temper ; he did not 


_ deteſt the Author as a malicious Enemy, he 


pitted him as an unhappy Man; he had 


nothing violent in his Nature, he abhorred all 


Thoughts of Perſecution; cool and prudential 
Meaſures entirely ſuited his Frame of Mind; 
thoſe who entertain a different Opinion of 


him were Strangers to him; Controverſy had 


not at all embittered or ſet an Edge upon his 


Spirits. The meek and candid Chriſtian 
was not loſt in the Diſputer of this World. 
1 never ſaw him in a different Humour, no, 


not even in his laſt neſs ; the ſame unaf- 


_ fected Chearfulneſs, the ſame Evenneſs and 


Sedateneſs, which was his diſtinguiſhing 


Character, appeared from the firſt Com- 
mencement of our Acquaintance to the laſt. 
Whatever painful Operations were thought 
neceflary, "he {ſubmitted to them without 


ReluQance, and underwent them with Pa- 


tience and Reſignation. He was very 
amiable in a domeſtic Light; though he 
felt great Uneaſineſs, he gave none, but 
what aroſe from a Fellow-feeling of his 


Sufferings ; even then humane and benevo- 


lent to all about him, but eſpecially to her 


with whom he had lived 1 in an uninterrupted 


Harmony 


1 @ future State. 
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| Harmony for Twenty-one Years, bringing SER M. 
forth n Things out of the good XV. 


Treaſures of his Head and Heart; commu- 
nicative of any Thing that was good, he 
would have engroſſed nothing to himſelf 


but his Sufferings, — which yet he could not 


engroſs; for every good-natured Perſon 


_ - Wat fads him, could not but ſuffer irh a 
Man, by and from whom they were to ſuffer 


nothing. The ſame ſound Principles, from 
which he never ſwerved, and of which he 


never expreſſed the leaſt Diffidence, which 


he had unanſwerably defended in his Health, 
ſupported and invigorated his Spirits during 


his Sickneſs and he died a little before his 


Entrance on his Fifty-eighth Year, with the 
lame Compoſure with which he lived; and 
is now gone to offer up to God a whole Life 
laid out, or rather worn out in his Service. 
For he was like a Light in the Sanctuary, 
that waſtes. and conſumes itſelf in ſbining 


cut before Men, that they may glorify their 
Fatber which is in Heaven, Never weary 


with well-doing ; he knew not what it was 
to.be idle, the Time never lay upon his 
Hands, and therefore he was a Stranger 


to the Spleen, Melancholy, and imaginary: | 
 Unealinefſes, which are often as vexatious 
as real ones. He was a remarkable Inſtance, | 
that hard Study does not always four a 
Man's Temper, though Idleneſs . moſt 


certainly does, the Parent of Fretfulneſs, 
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SE Au. Peeviſhneſs, and an: Act nony of Spirit 
A XX. In Health he was always eaſy, 'becauſe 
never idle; always employed i in, but never 
encumbered with Bufineſs. He reſolved 
Caſes of Conſcience, he removed Doubts 
and Scruples; his Affiftance was often 
aſked, and never, I believe, refuſed, when 
any uſeful Work of Learning was on Foot. 
What chiefly endeared him was, not that, 
ke had gained a compleat Victory over 
Ariunt and Saciniams : It was, that he had 
gained (a much nobler Conqueſt) a Conqueſt 
| Ger himſelf. For his Reaſon ſeemed to 
have got the better as much over his 
Paſſions in Matters of Practice, as it had 
over his Imagination in Matters of Belief. 
J have now paid the Debt of Gratitude, 
which IL owed to a great and good Man of 
the cteareſt Head I ever converſed with, 
and, what is {till more valuable, of an honeſt 
Heart; who never, through Weakneſs, 
maifivok; nor through Fear, deſerted, nor 
through Intereſt, betrayed the Cauſe of 
Religion. I ſhall atways reckon it my 
eft Honour, that I am, in a particular 
nner, obliged to him; to whom the 
Chriſtian World i in general is obliged for his 
excellent Works; whom I reverenced as a 
Father, to whom 1 had 'Recourſe as my 
Guide, and who received me always with that 
genuine Flow of Good-nature, and O 1 


of Soul, whith agu the Friend. 


1 


IP MO Stats, 


It is a melancholy Reflection, that who- 95 * 


ever dares vigoroufly aſſert, and ſtedfaſtly 


adhere to the Doctrines of the Church 04 Y 


England, muſt expect to be branded with 

opprobrious Terms, and decried as a Bigot. 
It will be of little Avail to him, that his 
Abilities are uncommon ; his Notions muſt 
be ſo too, to recommend them to the Vogue 
of the Age. As if ſome Men were not as 
liable to a fond Attachment, or (what is 
the ſame Thing) Bigotry to their own _ 
fingular Notions, ſometimes the Reſult of 
Pride and Vanity ; as others are to the 
received fundamental Doctrines of a Pro. 


ttglan Church, which have ſtood the Teſt 


of Ages, ever attacked, and ever triumphant. 
Our own particular darling Tenets, by 
which we ſtand diſtinguiſhed from the Bulx 
of Chrijtzans, we look upon, as our private 
Encloſures, our private Walks, in which 
we have a Property excluſive of others, and 
which we take Care to cultivate, beautify, 
and fence in againft all Invaders: The 
received Notions, however important, we 

are more indifferent to, as the common 
pps or public Walks, which he open to 
every Body. 
At ſuch a Juncture it cannot be improper, 
however unfaſhionable it may be, to bear 
my Teſtimony to the Merit of a Man who 
dared to think deeply and thoroughly for 
e though he did not think by himſelf. 
1 1 And 


$74. 
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= T be Happineſs of the Good : 5 | 


Sz: x vu. And give me Leave to conclude his Character 
XV. by obſerving: That a Man muſt have had 


. 
o 


an exceeding good, or an exceeding bad 


Head and Heart, who could converſe oft 


and long with him, without becoming wiſer 
as to the former, and better as to the latter“. 


a Having ſo often mentioned his. Clearneſs of 
Reaſoning, it may not be improper to give the follow 
ing. Inſtance of it. In the Year 1714, at the Com- 


mencement, he kept a Divinity Act for his Batchelor 


of Divinity's Degree. His firſt Queſtion was, 
Whether Arian Subſcription was lawful? A Queſtion 
worthy of him, who had the Integrity to abhor, with 
a generous Scorn, all Prevarication ; and the Capacity 


to ſee. through and detect thoſe evaſive Arts, by which 


ſome would palliate their Niſingenuity, When Dr. 
Yay, he Profeſſor, had endeavoured to anſwer. his 
e/is, and embarraſs the Queſtion with the Dexterity 


of a Perſon long practiſed in all the Arts of a ſubtle 


Diſputant ; he immediately replied in an extempore 
Diſcourſe of above Half an Hour long, with ſuch an 
eaſy Flow of proper and ſignificant Words, and ſuch 
an undiſturbed Preſence of Mind, as if he had been 
reading, what he has ſince printed, The Caſe of the 
Arian Subſcription conſidered, and the Supplement to it; 


he unravelled the Profeſſor's Fallacies, reinforced his 


own Reaſonings, and ſhewed himſelf ſo perfect a Maſter 
of the Language, the Subject, and himſelf ; that all 
agreed, No one ever appeared to greater Advantage, 
'T here were ſeveral Members of the Cnnarhgy of . 
Oxford there, who remember the great Applauſes he 
received, and the uncommon Satisfaction which he 
ve. He was happy in a firſt Opponent, one of the 
brighteſt Ornaments of the Church, and fineſt Writers 
of the Age, who gave full Play to his Abilities, and 
called forth all that Strength of Reaſon, of which he 
was Maſter, 8 7 5 
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He is now far above, as indeed he was 8 1 * N. 
in his Life, the Reach of the inveterate XV. 


Malice of little Writers; and he needs not 
our Praiſes: He has reauived that Praiſe 


which is infinitely more valuable than the 


united Commendations of all created 
Beings, the invaluable Praiſe of his great 


Creator ; Well done, thou good and faithful 


Servant : Enter thou into the Foy of. thy 
Lord. It is not in our Power to defend 


Chriſtianity, as he did, by unanſwerable 
Writings: But it is in our Power, and 
Thould be in our Inclination, to adorn. 


it, as he did likewiſe, by our Lives and 


Converſation. 


Then in the Article of Death, which the 
Soul reflects that the next important Moment 
may be deciſive of her eternal Happineſs or 
Miſery, that he may, in the Twinkling of 
an Eye, appear unveiled at the dread 
| Tribunal of Juſtice ; when, on theſe. 

Conſiderations, unn a great Share of 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, a certain Fearfulneſs 
is apt to come upon the beſt, and an horrid 
Dread to overwhelm the worſt; then may 
we depart i in Peace, as he did, out of this 
World, with Hopes u/l of a bleſſed Immor- 

rality in the next, through the Merits of 


our Saviour. Then may we, with a vital 


Senſe of the Divine Goodneſs, bid Adieu to 
all ſublunary Things: Welcome Death, to 
the Wicked the King of: Terrors, but to the 

"un © Good 


The — the Grad, etc. 


8 EN u. Good 7he Maſſenger Peace; Weleome, 
* V. — Welcome, thou ſupreme Being, © 
2 who; as the Source of Nature, didſt create 


and ſpeak us into Exiſtence; who, as the 
Source of Grace, didſt make us new Crea- 
tures; and who, as the Source of Glory, 
wilt advance us into Angels of Bliſs and 
Partakers of the Divine ature. _ 

Then thall we be ſenfible, that we mi 
call Things here; and, what we ſtile the 
Day of our Death, is, in the true Eſtimate 
of Things, our great . our Birth- 
Day to eternal Life. : 

When the Sun fhall be uo more our Light 
by Day, neither for Brightneſs ſhall the Moon 
give Light unta us : But the Lord ſhall be unto 
its an everlaſting Light, and our God our 
Glory. Our Sun foal no more go down, neither 
I our Moon withdraw itſelf : For the 
Lord ſhall be our everlaſting Light, and the 
Days. of our Mourning ball be ended. 
That we may enjoy ourſelves, let us be 
temperate, chaſte, moderate; that we may 

one another, let us be henevolent, 
humane, charitable ; that we may enjoy 
Goc, let us be pious, devout and holy, 
deteſting the Vices, and defpifing the 
"0 of this Wortd. | 

New to God, the F ather, Son, ad Holy 
Ghoſt, be aſcribed; as is moſt dus, all Might; 
| 2 5 Daminiun, Praie and e 1 
| no and ＋ ar eve x . Amen. | 
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TEE FIRST LETTER. 


DAR SIR, 


OU ſum up Hs Force of your firſt 
Objection againſt the Satisfattion thus: 
% Whatever Diſtinction there is in the 

Divine Nature, yet it is a  Diftin&ion 

„ which enters not into the Efence of that 

Nature. If then God the Son be truly 
„God, and God the Son ſuffered in our 

« Stead for the Sin of Man committed 
« againſt God; then the Conſequence muſt 
be, that God ſuffered for a Crime com- 
* mitted againſt God.” In Anſwer to this, 
Firſt, Let it be obſerved, that God did 
not, could not ſuffer at all. The only Thing, 
that the ſecond Perſon in the Bleſſed Trinity 
did, was this; by aſſuming our Nature, 
and by a perſonal Union with 1 it, he ennobled 
it ſo far, as to make it a neritorigus Sacrifice. 
The Godhead then did not ſatzsfy, It only 
empowered and enabled the Human Nature 
to ſatisfy the Divine, by ſtamping a Value 
upon it. And pray where is the Abſurdity 
of this Procedure ? If you fay, that the 
Satigfaction in the laſt Reſort terminates in 
God; I anſwer, ſo all our Sufficiency and 
| Power does too. He is the Party pleafing, 
and the * Peg; ſince He gave and 
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. every Power and Faculty that we 


have. It is not ſufficient to reply, that we 


co-operate with Ged : Becauſe, the Human 
Nature did act in Concert with the Divine 


in the Caſe now under Conſideration. In 


ſhort, God as well enables every One to 


pleaſe him, as he enabled Chriſt's Human 
Nature to ſatisfy Him. 


Secondly, Let it be ſuppoſed that the. 
Divine Nature, as perſonalized in Chriſt, . 
ſatisfied the Divine Nature as perſonalized in 
the Father. You tell me, That my Caſe 


© of two Kings jointly reigning, One of 


& which foregoing his Right makes Satis- 


faction to the Other for an Offence 


« committed againſt Both, doth not come 
ce up to the Point: - Becauſe They are rw 
„ ſeparate Being (for that is your Mean- 
ing though their Authority be the ſame. 

Now, Sir, when we confider the Divine 


Nature, I know of no Caſe, that can be 


exactly parallel to what concerns it. What 
ever Caſe you can imagine, it will have 


no Property of an exact Parallel, except it 


be his; that the two Caſes, like Parallel 
Lines, yell never meet, 

But then, either Arguments from Human 
to Divine are mconclufive, or they are not. 
If they are nconclufive, then you cannot 
infer a Contradiction in one Nature from 
what is a Contradition in another, and quite 
different Nature, No more than a Man 

| an 


1 T1 IE FIRST LETTER. 


1 Man ought to conclude, that what 1 A 5 


Contradiction as to Touch, muſt be a Con- 
tradiction as to Sight. Lou muſt not infer 
chat, fince it is an Abſurdity for a Man to 

fatisfy Himſelf, therefore it is an Abſurdity 
for this Godhead, branched out into Three 


Perſons, to ſatisfy 1z/eff : This being to : 


argue 4 pari, where there is an infinite 
Diſparity : It is the Fallaty called T1 myo 

& Genere ad Genus. 

But if you will contend, that Arguments 
ob Humanis ad Divina are concluſiue, not- 
withſtanding there muſt be a boundleſs 
Diſproportion in all Debates concerning the 
_ Subſtance and Perſonality of the Divine 
Nature infinitely ſurpaſſing Human Com- 
prehenſion; then I hope 1 Parallel] may 
be intitled to the ſame Degree of Favour, to 
which others are, though not exattly cor- 
reſponding. 

Your Exception againſt 95 Parallel does 
not ſerve your Purpoſe. For though the 
Subſtance of the two Kings is Wrfferent, that 
of the Trinity one and the ſame; yet I 
challenge you to prove, that the Aion of 
the Three Perſons in the Bleſſed Trinity 


may not be as truly aiſtinct, as the AFions | 


of one King are from thoſe of the Other. 
If then the Three Perſons of the Bleſſed 
Trinity are inveſted with a Power of acting 
— ; * — from perſonal Right to 
Puniſhment and — Satisfaction, are 
diſtinek 
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diſtinct Actions from \Infiting upon Rigke 
and receiving . Satisfaction 3 then the Son 
might have as truly a Power to forego his 
Right, and to /atr5fy, and the Father to 
accept of the Compenſation, as in the Caſe 
of the two Kings jointly-reigning. 


Either you may ſay, that the Three 
Perſons are not empowered to act iſtinctiy, 
or you will never be able to prove from the 
Unity of the Divine Subſtance, that the One 
Perſon might not make, and the other 


receive, Satisfaction; which are diſtinct 


AZtons. To uſe your own Words with a 
little Variation; the Party ended, namely 
One of the Tuo Perſons, forgives, out of 
pure Mercy, His Share of the Offence, and 
fatisfies only for t4af Share of it which 
belongs to the Other, who is likewiſe a 


Alſtinet Perſon, ended. To view the 


Matter in a true Light therefore, you muſt 


ſtrike off One of the Perſons from any Share 


of Right to the Puniſbment, viz. That Per- 
fon whom you ſuppoſe to have forgiven, etc. 


Thus though the /ame Nature to which the 


_ Offence is given, as exiſting in the Son, 1s 
ſuppoſed to make Satisfaction to the ſame 
Nature, as exiſting in the Father; yet the 


Perſon ſatisfying, and the Perſon N 


are ſtill kept az/tintF. 
What ſeems to. have led you into your 
Miſtake is this ; that you ſuppoſe, whatever: 
* there is in the Divine Nature, 


1 5 pet 


THE FIRST LETTER. 
yet it is a Dj Nicki which enters not into 


the Eſſence of thatNature. But.this, I doubt, 


is not ſound Divinity; for the Eſſence is 


- | diftinf, or diſtinguiſhed, hens gh not druided, 
by the perſonal Properties. Each Perſon is an 


intelligent acting Subſtance inveſted with the 


diſtindtive Characters of I, Thou, He; and 
VUuiuith perſonal Properties and Relations, not 
diſtinguiſhable into more intelligent Agents. 


This Perſon is diſtin Subſtance, that 
Perſon diſtin Subſtance, but yet not 
Subſtances, but one Subſtance : Becauſe 
Subſtance and Subſtance in Union does not 


make Subfances : Otherwiſe, upon a Sup- 


polition that every Being which exiſts is 
extended, there would be no ſuch Thing as 
a Being ſtrictly one in the whole Univerſe : 
Becauſe every Being which is extended 
_ conſiſts of Subſtance and Subſtance. The 
Subſtance of God 1s in Heaven, on the 
Earth, pervades the Sun, Moon, etc. becauſe 
it as in all thoſe Places. Nothing can act 
where it is not; neither can there be an 
Power where there is no Subſlance: For 
khat would be a powerful Nothing. Now 
the Divine Subſtance pervading the Sun, 
Moon and Earth, is but one Subſtance; juſt 
as the three Perſons conſtitute one Divine 
Nature; and yet the Sub/ance which per- 


vadles the Sun muſt be diſtindt, though not 


divided, from that which pervades the 


Earth; and _ * er the Moon 


diſtin 


anne from ben , iſt] nes hs 
Que is not the Other; ; $6 difiget as it nay 

| be aid, Subſtance here, and Subſtance there. 
2 ſee then, that the Luity of the Divine 
Subſtance does not neceſſariſy exclude all 
Dimon. And, even upon a Suppoſition 
of Non-extenfion, if you allow the Deity to 
BE where He acts; the lame Method of 
Reaſoning will take Place, and the ſame 

— will foll low. 3 

To make the Deity one Perſon, the 
Divine Subſtance muſt be ſuppoled to be 
undiſtinguiſhed into mare intelligent Agents 
than ene, having the dliſtinctive Characters, 
ele. and that it is thus undiſtinguiſhed can 
never be proved: Bat to make the Deity 
one Sabftence it is ſufficient, that though 
there he this Subſtance and that Subſtance, 
vet there is do Diſimion of this from chat 
Becauſe we never call any Thing Sub/fances, 
except where the Parts are. dis/ointed. or 
feparable. Each Perſon then is Eſſence or 
Subſtance diſtinguiſhed. with appropriate 
Characters; and more Perſons are more 
- Subflances, where the Subſtance 18 divided, 
and not otherwiſe. 10 : 
No to apply this: Try the whole. Force 
of your Metaphyjicks, you will never, by any 
Zonnexion of Ideas, make out; that 


this Subſtance. inveſted with diſtin Pro- 
perties, Relations, etc. may not (waying his 
Right to Puniſhment) make Satisfaction to 
that Subſtance however cloſely united. _ 


* 
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{ff ms ſhould ſuppoſe one pure invnatertal 
5 Subſtance with Zw9 diftint Con- 
© ſeioufrefſes, which, according to Mr. Locks, 
would make #w9 Perſons, and whatever elſe 
is neceſſary (if any thing elſe be neceſſary) 
to make two Subſiſtences; I do not ſee that 
it would, in that Caſe, be any Contradiction 


for the One to make Compenſation” to the. 


Qther for an Offence againſt Both, 

Tam fenfible that J have gone beyond 
my Line, as well as you. But I think I 
have a very good Apology to make. If I 
a Regard as one Man can have for another, 
„ beyond his Depth, and in imminent 
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Danger of ſinking and being loſt; I am 


excuſeable if I venture after him with a 
Deſign to reſcue him and bring him ſafe to 
Land; though my Attempt ſhould” be 
attended with ſome Danger to myſelf. 


After all, I think the Doctrine of — 


Sati faction, in the main, eafy enough; 


except it be to Thoſe who defire to know 
more than they can; or pretend to know 
more than they 45 2 viz. as I ſaid before, 
that the /econd Perſon i in the Trinity as truly 
_ ſatisfied the ih Perſon (though after a quite 


_ different Manner) as the Son of a King 


_ reigning jointly with his Father, may ſatisfy 


his Father for Diſloyalty to Both. It is eaſy 


enough, I ſay, if we will reſt in Generals. 
But if we will come to Particulars, if we 


C muſt 


THE FIRST LETTER. 


muſt enter into the A of it; as, how 


there can be a triple Diſtinction of Subſtance 
in the Deity, a. yet not 7hree Subſtances, 
but one? And, how this diſtinct perſonalized 
Subſtance made art expiatory Sacrifice to 
that Subſtance ? What Wonder is it, if here 
we are as much loſt in endleſs Mazes, as 
we are whenever the Divine Eſſence is the 
Subject of our Enquiries ? In Matters of ſo 
high-a'Sphere, ſufficient to turn: the Edge 
of the acuteſt Wit, and to baffle the Force 
of the ſtrongeſt Underſtanding, all our 
Knowledge is but acquired Ignorance. We 
learn to know, that we know little or 


nothing about the Matter. 2. 
F aciunt ne intelligends uf nibilinceligant * 


is never more applicable than here; when 


we are making Excurſions as it were into. 


Terra Incognita. 
But perhaps we here raiſed a Duſt, and 
then complain we cannot fee. TheQueſtion 
may be wrong ſtated : Let us try it thus. 
Vengeance does not belong toGod as the Party 
offended; becauſe Puniſhment does not belong 
to any Party as the Party oſfended. For if it 
did, then every Perſon. as offended would 
have a Right to puniſh ;. and no Perſon that 
was. nat offended has any Right to puniſh... 
But the Right of avenging is veſted in God: 
as the ſupreme 3 and particularly 


in. 


in the Father, as he is the Fountain-head 


of the Deity and ſupreme in Office. The 
_ Deity, then is not to be conſidered, in this 


| Caſe, as the Party offended, and at the ſame 
Time the Party ty and ſatisfying itſelf, 
in a /tri&, literal Senſe : But the firſt Perſon 
of the Deity is to be conſidered as ; appointing, 
and the /econd Perſon as executing, a ſatis- 


 fafory Scheme of making his Hatred of 
Sin conſiſtent with the Forgiveneſs of the 
Sinner; and conſulting the Summa Rerum, 


at the ſame Time that he ſhewed his 
particular Regard to this Speck of the 
Creation. 

We know not how far: our State might 


affect the State of other rational Beings in 
other Parts of the Creation, how far it might 


countenance a Rebellion, and give Intellec- 


tual Beings of a higher Rank diſadvantageous 


Notions of their ſovereign Legiſſator, if a 


Set of infi gnificant Creatures ſhould, after 
oft-repeated Breaches of his Laws, be ad- 
mitted to a State of eternal Happineſs 


without any Puniſhment, perſonal or vica- 


710us, A Law without a Sanction is no 


binding Law; that is, it is 2 Law at all. 


Sanctions without One to put them in 


Execution are no Sanctions. If then God 


has made Laws, has ' enforced them with 
Sanctions, he muſt put thoſe Sanctions in 


Force; at leaſt, they muſt not be ſuch pitiful 
and lender Fences, that any-one may 
Ce2 overlap 


Toh 
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THE FIRST LETTER. 
overleap them as often as he pleaſes, and 
yet eſcape, upon his en "with 


Impunity. 
We. view the Deity then in'a wrong 


- Point of Light, when we- refle& upon Him 


as the Party ſatisfying bimſelf. We perhaps 
ſhould: rather regard him as the great 


Leg: fiator of the whole, himſelf laying and 


executing a ſtupendous Plan to ſecure. the 
Honour of his Laws, and the Authority of 
his Government: A Plan ſo extraordi | 
and amazing, that no Set of Spiritual Being 
ſhould, upon any Temptation to a Revolt, 
have any Reaſon to expect the like Favour; 
and ſo ſufficient as to leave no Room for 
Cavil; at leaſt to thoſe enlightened Beings, 
who ſee farther than the mere Shell: and 


Surface of it. 


If, becauſe we do not ſee th whole: 


5 Compages of Divine Providence, but only 
ſome Parts of it detached from the reſt, we 


are unable to judge of the ordinary Steps of 
the Divine Conduct, we muſt be far more 
incompetent Judges of the extraordinary 
Meaſures which he takes. But I need not 
dwell upon this. You will readily own, 
that we no more are able to know what God: 
ſhould do with Regard tothe whole Creation, 
than we are able to #70Ww the whole Creation. 


L ſhall only obſerve farther, that ſome Men 


have dealt with Providence, as others do 
with che Scriptures; who pick out ſome: 


looſe, 
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"Jakes 4 jointed Sentences; which, by them 
ſelues —_ independentiy of the reſt, look 
pot.” ps. and unaccountable : but yet 
are very Proper and. beautiful when we 
confider the whole Thread, Contexture and 
e of one Thing upon another. 
* this is foreign to the Queſtion. 5 
I proceed to your next Objection, viz. 
that if the Godhead did not ſuffer, then 
4 Chriſt is dead in Lain.“ I have not 
put down your Dilemma; becauſe 1 have 
already granted the firſt Part of it. And as 
to the ſecond Part of it, I dare not deter- 
mine, till T have had more Leiſure to 
_ examine, whether our Saviour's Sacrifice 
was finely meritorious, It is enough at 
preſent to ſay, that it was ſo fer meritorious, _ 
as to, anſwer the Ends of God's All-wiſe 
Government ; and to fulfil the Terms which 
the Almighty's manifold Wiſdom, unalter- 
able Juſtice, ' and eſſential Holineſs required. 
That our Saviour could not merit fo far, 
by an inimitable Original of diſintereſted 
+ Love and unconceivable Goodneſs, in aſſum- 
ing human Nature; in letting that Nature, 
thus endeared to him by a moſt intimate 
Conjunction, be expoſed to Variety of 
Inſults and Outrages; in dignifying that 
Nature by a ſtrict and vital Union; in 
advancing it to a ſinleſs Perfection, and 
then offering it up without Spot or Blemiſh; 
That he could not merit thus far, 1 ſay, it 
on C 3 "= 8 
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is incumbent upon you to deduce a priori 
from mtrinjck Evidence. We imagine, 
that ſince God muſt make a Diſtinction, 
where there is a Difference; ſince there 
is a Difference between the Angels 
that ſinned not, and Men who all have 
ſinned, and fallen ſhort of the Glory of 
God; We could not have been entitled to 
the Happineſs of the Angels, or made 
ioayyeu (equal to the Angels that kept 
their firſt Station) unleſs the Merits of our 
Saviour had been placed to our Account. 
Be that as it will, this is certain; that 
Repentance in itſelf, intrinfically conſi dered, 
cannot be ſo acceptable to God as unſinning 
Obedience; and therefore there muſt be 
ſomething extrm/ick to make it ſo. Here 
then you fee the Nece//ty of a Satisfaction, 
which in one Place, I think, you queſtion. 


But you can no more demonſtrate, that 
the F ulneſs of the Godhead, which dwelt in 


our Saviour bodily (the Human Nature being 


aſſumed into a ſtrict Perſonality with the 
Divine) cou/d not dignify and exalt his 
Human Nature, as to ſinleſs Perfection, ſo 
to ſuch an uncommon Degree of Merit, as 
to make it ſufficient to atone for Us; this, 
I ſay, you can no more demonſtrate, than 
you can demonſtrate the utmoſt Extent of 
the Divine Power, which was veſted in God, 
manifeſted in the Fleſh ; or ihew is e 
of the Perional Union, 
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11 is owed by you, and it is very eaſy 


to make it out, that no created Being can 
merit: Since if ſuch a Being undertook 


this Province without Appointment, it muſt 
have been the Height of Preſumption, to 
have imagined that any Thing He could 


have done, (which muſt, as you well expreſs 


it, have been diſproportionate to the Favours 


received could have been an Equivalent 
for the Sins of a whole World; if ſuch a 
Being was appointed, it would have been 


made His ftrict and indiſpenſable Duty. 


Every Creature ſhines with — Light, 
with Merit not his own; that is, with no 
Merit at all. Creatures have nothing 
independent of their Creator. 

But this was not the Caſe as to our 
Saviour. He being not a mere Creature 
could, out of his own peculiar Fund, diſcharge 
our Debt. He had an independent Power 


over his Human Nature, He had Power © 


to lay it down, and Power to take it up. 
You ſee then the Proceſs. Some Merit was 


required to render our Repentance, what it 


could not be in itſelf, as acceptable to God 


es unfinning Obedience No mere Creature 
- could merit, as having nothing of its own— - 


The Word made Fleſh might merit— 
The Doctrine of the Satigfaction and 


Merits of our Saviour is clogged indeed with 


Dziculties ; but it does not imply a Contra 
| diFion—fince it can never be diſproved, 
C c 4 El but 
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ere is as mueh Conſiſtence I 

m he Unity of the 8 ubſtance, 2 a — | 
Dzſiinftzon of Perſons ; as there is {upon the 
Suppoſition of Extenſion of the Godhead) 
between the Unity of Subſtance, and yet a 
Subſtance here, as in the Earth; and a 
. Subſtance there, as in the Sun.— "There is 
therefore as real and ſubſtantial a D. ſtinctiom 
of the three Perſons in the Divinity, as there 
is of three Perſons among Men, though 
after a quite different Manner And 
therefore one Perſon in the Deity might as 
truly atone to another, though after a quite 


1 different Manner, as one Man may ſatisfy 


another for a third The General Notion 
then of this Doctrine is eaſy and plain; but 
the Particularities and Minutiæ of it are, 
perhaps, as perplexing, as thoſe of the 
Modus of the Divine Ommnipreſence, Eternity, 
Preſcience, etc. Juſt as a blind Man may 
have a general confuſed Idea of Colour; 
namely, that it is a Senſation occaſioned by 
ſome 1ubtle Matter, which, acting on the 
Eye, communicates it's Motion to the 
Optick Nerves: And from thence is 
propagated to the Brain; where it cauſes 
different Impreſſions. And he may believe 
there is ſuch a Senſation upon Teſtimony + 
But he cannot frame any diſtinct particular 
Idea about it that is not bi 5 with A 


Alles. 


I have 


-4 Gat over-looked ſome Tis in me 
a Ohjection; and nothing, but a 
Regard for Whatever comes from you, could 
induce me to conſider your third, which is 

as follows: That if God the Son offered 
cc to make the Atonement, and the Sacrifice 
« of himſelf was a Satisfaction commenſu- 
* rate to the Demerit committed, then it 
vas not Mercy but Fuſtice in God to a 
of this adequate Satisfaction.“ If both 
your Premiſes were true (which is not the 
Caſe) yet your Inference is wrong. Becauſe 
God needed not to have accepted any Satis- 
faction, adequate or inadequ ate, except 
upon a Suppgſition of His own Appointment. 
For the Guilt being our's, he might have 
_ infiſted, that the Puniſhment ſhould be our's 
too. But how do you reconcile your firſt 
Propoſition with this Text? God ſo loved the 
World, that he gave his only begotten Son, etc. 
God's Mercy (theRiches of his Mercy) was 
then ſuthciently ſhewn in appointing the 
Satigfaction; His Wiſdom in contriving it, 
and His Fuſtice in not accepting Mankind 
without it. Thus all Ras Attributes act in 
Concert. 

Your laſt Objection, runs thus : ; That 
« if Eternal Miſery be the appointed 
« Puniſhment of Faults, committed under 
„the Influence of an imperfect Nature; 
youdo not ſee but Eternal Happineſs _— | 

4 as FJD be the appointed Reward o 
| 3 Pp general 
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THE FIRST LETTER. 
« general Tenour of Compliance with Duty, 


« in Oppoſition to the Tendency of an 


4 imperfect Nature biaſſing to che other 
3 

No in Anſwer to this; not to tire you 
and myſelf with the Doctrine of Merit and 
Demerit, as, that our beſt Actions are but 
what we ought to do, and conſequently 
have no Merit; but our bad Actions, being 
what we ought. not to do, deſerve Vengeance ; 


that, though we ought to be puniſhed for 


not paying our Dues, it does not follow, 
that we have a Claim to a Reward for paying 
them ; not to mention, that the Grace of 
God has a great Share in enabling us to live 
10% To pals all this over, I beg Leave to 


obſerve, that you have miſtaken the Point. 


do not know that the Scripture aſſerts, or 
that any one affirms, that Eternal Puniſh- 


ment (I lay the Streſs upon Eternal) is the 


Puniſhment merely for our F aults, but for 


our Impenitency under them. You will not 


ſay, that becauſe Inpenitency incurs Eternal 
Damnation, therefore our Repentance, in 
all Caſes, entitles us to Eternal Salvation: 
Yet this you ſhould make out, in order to 
prove a Satigſaction needleſs. This would 
be to aſſert, that becauſe an obſtinate, 
unrelenting Rebel deſerves Capital Puniſh- 


ment, therefore his repenting Aſſociate, 
who has deſerved all he has from the Bounty 
of his Prince, (but yet has been ſeduced. 


through | 
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through Weakneſs) ſhould, after repeated 


— of his Allegiance, be advanced to 


ſome diſtinguiſned Poſt of Honour. Far- 
ther; I know not what you mean by the 


general Tenour of Compliance with our Duty, 
tif you take 4 our Theughts into the 
Account, and all our Sis of Omiſfion. 

I believe there are few or none, but who 


would rather die, than have their Poſſcenia 
Vite (what is done behind the Scenes within 


their own Breafts,) their vain wicked 


Thoughts, laid open and expoſed to the View 


of 8 whole World. Ido not know ſo worthry 
a Gentleman as yourſelf, of your Age; ſo very 
virtuous as well as ingenious; ( ſpeak with- 
out Flattery) and yet, turn your Thoughts 
inwards, and tell me, whether you are 


conſcious to yourſelf of ſuch an exalted 


Worth, as might qualify you to dwell with 
God, and converſe with Angels; though I 
have ſome in my Eye, who ſeem not intirely 


unqualified to be the N Aſſociates of 4 


evil Spirits. 


I have declined entering into the Merits 


of this Cauſe, becauſe the Subject of Repen- 


tance has, I think, been exhauſted of late; 


and I have nothing to ſay, but what you 
muſt have ſeen ſet forth in a more forcible, 
and at the ſame Time in a more agreeable 
Manner, than I can pretend to. | 


Your Preface, with which you uſher in 


your Objections, ſeems to contain ſome 
latent 
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latent Poiſon, though convey: 
and agreeable Vehicle. | 
if I — — you ; But bao 
it one would think, you were - going to ſet 
aſide what you do clearly underſtand, vix. 
the Arguments from Miracles, Doctrines, 
Prophects 5, (the mainContexture and Deſign 
of Chriſtianity) on the Account of fomething 
which you cannot fully underſtand, viz. the 
Dactrine of the  Satifattion. © It is 
“ impoſſible,” you ſay, © that Chriſtianity 
& ſhould be true, if what relates to this 
« Point in the Scriptures,” N. B. theſe 
are your Words) appears to be abſurd.” 

To this I anſwer ; that it is morally 
impoſſible we ſhould err in judging Chriſ— 
tianity to be true, ſince the Proofs are fo. 
numerous, ſtrong and deciſive; and lye 
vel to our Apprehenſions and Capacities: 
But we may very probably be miſtaken in 
fancying That to be abſurd, which relates 
to he Eſſence and Nature of the Deity; a 
Myſtery which even the Angels ae Here to look © 
into; and where there is an infinite Diſpro- 
portion between the Object and the Faculty. 
If there be any Criterion of Truth, if we are 
not neceſſarily liable to be deceived in 
judging of Matters confeſſedly within the 
Sphere of our Reaſon, we may ſafely con- 
ie "4 that what has all the diſtinQtive 
Characters of Truth (all that any ancient 
Records and Natter of Fact can have) 


cannot 


% 
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cannot be a Forgery or an Impoſture. But 


we can never be ſure but that, in Matters 


af ſo high and elevated x Nature, what 
appears to us to be contradictory to Reaſon, 


may not be a Contradiction in ie, but 


only the Effect of human Ignorance. One 


Proof from a Matter of Fact weighs more | 


with me to confirm a myſterious Doctrine, 
than all the ideal and taphotical Arg. 


ments (thought dignified with the pompons | 


Name of Demonſtration} do to diſprove it: 


Becauſe I take myſelf to be a competent 


Judge of the Truth of Fa#. 
But there are, no Doubt, ſeveral inter- 
mediate Ideas, and more ehlarged Views 


(neceſlarily wanting to me) which yet ought 


to be taken into the Account to reconcile 
ſeeming Repugnances, and to make 'our 
Reaſoning exact concerning myſterious 


Doctrines. This I take to be the Reaſon 
why the Divine Preſcience and our Free- 
are irreconcileable ; I ſhould ſay, appear 


Fo us to be e e e - "for, 8 


Doubt, they are f conſiſtent in 


themſelves. 
I beg your Pardon for treſpaſſing upon 
your Patience with a long, tedious Letter ; 


where you mult expect many Repetitions 


and great Confuſion of Thought. In a 


Situation where a Perſon meets with many 


Interruptions and Avocations, it is impoſ- 


Able he ſhould purſue one continued Chain 


of 
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'&f* Reaſoning. I need not RE any 


Apology for my Style. For, though this 


Letter, if it were to appear Abroad, ought 
to have been dreſſed out to Advantage, yet 


it may be permitted to wait upon a Friend 


in an Undreſs and Deſhabil/z of Thought. 
If I have ſaid any Thing that may contribute 


to ſatisfy you, I ſhall be glad of it. But 


if not, I had rather you ſhould call in 


Queſtion my Abilities to ſerve you, than 
my hearty and ſincere Inclination to ſhew 


you how much I am, | at all Times, 


2 our entirilyoafiftimare Friend, 


From the School 
at Richmond. 


JER. SEED. 


THE FIRST LETTER. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
In the Body of my Letter I have faid, 


© that the Right of puniſhing was veſted 
<« in God as the ſovereign Lawgzver of the 


« whole, who could not conſiſtently with 


<« the elan Good of the whole, for 


& ought we can prove, have remitted the 


« Puniſhment without a Satisfaction. This 
you will ſcarce be able to diſprove. «Why 
might not then our Saviour atis to God 


« the Father, conſidered in this Capacity? 


You will anſwer ; that if God was the 


fupreme Lawgiver, and our Saviour God, 


then the ſupreme Lawgrver ſatigſied to the 
fupreme Laugiver. But what if our 
Saviour might be truly God, i. e. ennobled 
with all the Eſſential PerfeQions of the 
Godhead) at the ſame Time that he diveſted- 
himſelf of the Ca 57 of a Laugiver; I 
mean, during the Time that he was tranſ- 
acting the gracious Scheme of our Redemp- 

tion? For to be the ſovereign Laugiver is 
no eſſential Perfection of the Deity If it 
were, He could never have been without it. 
He muſt have been Laugiver ab æterno: 
That is, he muſt have been Lawgrver when 
there were no Beings to give Laws to. It 

is plain then, that to be ſovereign Laugiver 
is no efentrial Perfection of the Deity, but 
only e a rel ve Property. 


: This 
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This ſeems to overturn your main 
Argument, that the Divine Nature ſatisfied 
zffelf: For if God did not require Satisfac- 
tion, as veſted with the Divine Nature, or, 
as God, but as the ſupreme Laugiver; then 
your Argument, to have been valid, ought 
to have run thus: That the ſupreme Laugiver 
ſatisfied the ſupreme Lawgiver :, Which I 
have ſhewn, was not the Caſe. 

To be Laugiver, then, is no perfection | 
-effential to the Nature of the Deity—Conſe- | 
quently our Saviour, ftill retaining the efen- 
tial Properties of the Godhead, might put off 
the Character of Lawgiver—conſequently 
needed no Satisfaction himſelf——and fo 
might ſatisfy the Father, in, whom that 
Character was lodged. The reſt your own 
Thoughts will fupply, 


THE 
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* ＋ ER having attempted to Wen 


tion, my Intention was to caution you 
againſt miſtaking Difficulties for Impeſſibilities, 
and letting your Thoughts - ſally out into 
Matters where you could have no Sure- 
Footing. My Caution was well meant. 
I was afraid the Diſputer of this World 
would get the better of the Chriftian, If 
my Fears were ill- grounded, pardon my 
Miſtake, and accept of my good Deſign. 
Though No-body can have an higher 
Doin of your diſtinguiſhed Abilities and 
_ diſintereſted Love of Truth; yetT conſidered, 


that an Affectation of being wiſe above what 


_ was written in the deep Things of God, 
and of puſhing our Inquiries beyond our 


| Capacities, had miſled the ableſt Writers, 


down from CaRTEsIius and MALEBRAN= 


CHE, to NEwTON, CLARKE, efc. into 


almoſt as great Abſurdities, as an implicit 


Acquieſcence in the common received 


Notions of their Country has betrayed the. 
MEL Ma: There is a ſpeculative 
D d ' Fools 


that you had proved no abſolute 
2 in the Doctrine of the Satisfac= 


| 
| 
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© Fool-hardineſs, a metaphyſical Qixotiſin in 
Men of very great but enterprizing Geniuſes, 
vrhich prompts them to grapple with Ob- 


jects, to which every judicious By-ſtander 
ſees their Strength to be vaſtly unequal. . 


Notwithſtanding all your Art and Fineſſe, 


your Propoſition, which I excepted to, will 


not, I doubt, admit of thofe Softenings, 
with which you would qualify its Harſhneſs, 


« I muſt on it,“ you ſay, *to be my 
% firm Perſuaſion, that it is impoſſible 
“ Chriſtianity ſhould be true, if what relates 


4 to this Point in the Scripture appears to 


„be abſurd.” Relates to what Point, I 
beſeech you, Sir? Why? To a Point to 


which our Faculties are not fuited, viz. How 
the Divine Nature could ſatisfy itfelf. Your 


Senſe is confined, by your own Words, to 
Points too ſublime for human Comprehen= 
fion, and refolves into this Propolition : 
© In Matters wherein (becauſe they bear 
« noProportion to our Faculties) we cannot 
“ diſtinctly perceive a Doctrine to be abſurd, 
« we ought to diſcard that Doctrine, if 


e it have but the Appearance of an Abſur- 


& dity. By what appears 70 be abſur a, 
muſt be underſtood, either what we evidently 


percerve to be a Falſhood, or what we only 


concerve to be ſo. If the former; it is true, 
that evident Perception neceſſarity extorts 


our Aﬀent; but this is foreign to your 


Purpoſe here. Indeed you explain yourſelf 
> a Bet in 


—— 
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in that Senſe, but tlie Subject we are upon 
muſt exclude that Meaning. For, ſince our 
ldqdeas of the #ntrin/ick Nature of God, the 

Unity and Diſtinction of that Nature, are 
very obſcure, ſhort, and indiſtinct; ſince 
dur Knowledge can riſe no higher than our 


} 


Ideas; we never can have any certain, clear, 


and din Knowledge, where all our Ideas 
are 6b/cure and indiſtinct. . 


The latter Senſe of your Expreſſion, vis. 


what appears to be atfurd, you will not 


contend for: It is plain from numerous 


Inſtances, that we may conceive, ot (if you 
will give me Leave to uſe an Expreſſion ſo 


highly obnoxious to you) Fancy a thouſand 


Things to be abſurd which are not ſo. We 


may form precipitate Judgments (the main 
Source of Error) without diſtinct Perception. 
We may go before the Light, inſtead of 


following it. If then you have clear and 
diſtinct Ideas of the unfathomable Depths of 


the Divine Nature, which produce diſtinct 
Knowledge in you; though they muſt be 
your own peculiar Property, yet be fo 
generous. as to impart them to a Friend. 
But if you have not; do not complain that 
I too Advantage of the Tnaccuracy of your 
Expreſſion ; but fairly confeſs, that your 


Words either meant nothing at all, or muſt 


mean your conceiving a Thing to be abſurd 
from your very nd;/tin Notices. 
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That you may not think my Scheme of 


2 rgums would overturn all Sciencę at once, 
end in univerſal Scepticiſin; 1 grant, that 


| Monk two Ideas are in the main obſcure, 
yet they may be /o far diſtin, as that we 


may diſcern the one not to be the other; 
either by immediate Intuition, (as I may 
know a Pine- apple not to be a Pomegranate, 
though I have a very faint Idea of Both) or 
by the Intervention of one Idea or more 


which are clear and diſtince. - 


Let us examine theſe two Propoſitions, 
the one Lacfantius, 83; the other, in Sub- 
ſtance, your's. The Divine Nature created 


igel. The Divine Nature, conſiſting of three 


Per ons, could not ſatisfy itſelf. As to the 


former, if it be taken in a ſtrict Philoſophical 


Senſe, there is a glaring Contradliction in it. 
4 The Divine Nature not exiſting could 


not act before it was- could not therefore 


« create itſelf.” Here though the re 
Ideas, the Divine Nature and Creation, 
are very obſcure and indiſtinct; yet we 


perceive a manifeſt Repugnancy in the 


Aﬀertion of Lactantius, by the Intermedia- 


tion of a third Propoſition, which reſolves 
itſelf into an Identical one 
can act before it is 


ec Nothing 
Nothing can have 
0 Properties, otherwiſe it muſt be ſome- 
% thing. e. Nothing is Nothing.” 
Thus, though our Ideas of the Deity —Eter- 
nity of the Deirg—Ounipreſonce etc. be very 
| confuſed, 
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eviifuſed, yet we prove the Exiſtence of the. 
Deity, and the Exiſtence of theſe his. Attri- 
butes by the Help of intermediate Ideas that 
are diſtinct, and lye /-ve/ to our Capacities: © 
Nay, we find them neceſſarily connected 
with Axioms that cannot be controverted, 
Here then all appears in broad Day- 
light. But if we turn to your Frepo N : 
Ing Light, but rather Dar#neſs viſible.“ 
Take it thus: Three intelligent. Agent 
Their Nature one and the ſame—One cannot 
atis the other, Here, your middle Term, 
viz. the Divine Nature ic one and the fame, 


* which ſhould give Light to the two Ex- 


tremes, and make them amicably correſpond, 
calls for the friendly Efforts of ſome meta- 
phyſical Heroe, to reſcue it from that 
impenetrable Obſcurity in which 'it is at 
preſent involved. And if that Term which 
ſhould be the Light in your Argument, is 
Darkneſs, how great muſt that Darkneſs be? 
You ſhould prove, that the Unity. of the 
Divine Nature muſt be either 799 hp toadmit 
of d/tine? Actions, ſuch as giving and 
receiving Satisfaction; or elſe foo /ogſe to 
make three Perſons one God. You ſhould 
demonſtrate ; that, either the Diſtinction of 
the Divine Nature cannot be wide enough to 
anſwer the diſtinct Offices before mentioned; 
or that it will not be /#ri& enough to make 
the three intelligent Agents one Deity : And 
then it would follow; that, becauſe the 
P43 Divine 
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Divine Nature is ane and the ſame, ane 


intelligent Agent cannot ſatisfy the other, 
The Manner of the Divine Unity is as 


incomprehenſible as His Effence and the 


Ideas we endeavour to frame of it are too 


lame, inadequate and confuſed to beget any 
certain and full Knowledge; which muſt 


always keep pace with our Ideas. 
In your ſecond Page, having an inex+ 


hauftible Magazine of Thoughts, and Plenty 


of Ammunition, you are diſcharging your 
Artillery into the Air, without levellin 
directly at me, or defending yourſelf. Pleaſe 
to remember, that your Senſe is aſcertained 
by the Subject you are upon. 
To appear, and to be reaſonable, are the 
fame Thing to Us, where we evidently 
percerve a Truth. But where we only 
conceive a Thing to be true, we may fulpead 
our Judgment. | 
After having explained: your Words in 


 aSenfe which they will not bear, you make 


an Attempt to diſprove ſome _ inoffenfive 
Expreſſions at the Cloſe of my Letter. I 


_ need not repeat them; your Anſwer is as 


1 25 Nen ef Senſe and þ 

» a ou, 4 an.of Senſe and Impar- 
tiality 3 bring _ to 5255 That * | 
abſurd, which in itſelf is not fo, (viz. what 
relates to the Nature and Effence of the. 
Deity, where there is an infinite Diſpropor- 
tion between the ws raed and the iy 


4 by *, 27 Na 
1 
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| he may a awell Fancy Truth, where there. is 
name upon the ſame infinite Object 


When l firſt conſidered this Sentence, I | 
was at a Loſs for a conſiderable Time to know, | 
why you inlerted the Words, a Man of - 
| Senſe and Impartiality. I looked upon them | 
as idle Terms, which had no Buſineſs here; =_ 
and was going to diſmiſs them, as imper- — 
tinent Intruders. But conſidering, that my „ 
Letter was directed to you, I find that uu 


had a Mind to bring me under a Dilemma; 
either of giving you up «as @ Man of Senſe 
and Impartzality ; or, owning that Men of 
genfe and ited may fancy Abſurdities 
and 'Truth where there are none. What 
muſt I do to extricate myſelf ? Give yau up 
as a Man of Senſe and In;partiality ? No, by 
no Means; if my Caſe were deſperate : 
Becauſe I have repeated, numerous, decifive 
Proofs of your Senſe and Impartiality. No 
other Reſource is then left: I muſt be fo 
ſanguine as to affirm, that Men of impartial 
Senſe may vent ſeveral Crudities. For a 
Proof of which I refer you to Mook, 
RAaPHSON, Doctor CLARK E, cum multis 
aliis; the two former maintaining, that 
GOD was Infinite Space; the laſt, that 
HE. was the Szeſfratum of Infinite Space, or 
an Infinite Vacuum. Nay, the Dofor 
conceived (or fancied } that he had intuitive 
Certainty of it. For He ſays, it was as 
plain to him, as that two and tos make four. 


Bur you Val K. may e the Wh 5 
of” Cori iftranity. fo be Atrong, numerous and 
deciſive, and a little lower, to lye level to bis 
Capacity, when they in Reality. are not fa 
(I ſuppoſe you mean) to Him. He may 
fancy fo, if he pleaſes : But, if he will attend 
to the Proofs, he may do more than fancy, 
Ie may have a Certainty, that he muſt 
either aiſbelieve every Thing he does not ſee; 
or, believe Chriſtianity to be true: Chriſti- 
anity having all the Proofs that any Matter 
| of Fact has, and ſeveral additional diſtin- 
= guiſhing Proofs which no other has. 
£- = Ihe Truth of the Caſe is this: Our 
Proſpe& is bounded by a very narrow 
Horizon ; our. Faculties are limited within 
a very confined Sphere of Activity. Within 
That Sphere the Proof of Matters of Fact, 
if any Thing, lies; and withm that Sphere 
Things in the main are eaſy and obvious. 
Beyond it all, except ſome few negative, 
undeterminate Ideas, is an immenſe Blank 
to us; and beyond it, if any Thing, the 
internal Manner of the Divine Exiſtence, 
and the Kind of the Unity and Diſtinction in 
the tremendous Deity, upon which the 
Doctrine of the Satisfaction depends, is 
infinitely removed. Here our Ignorance 
may occaſſon us to conceive (for 18 gnorance 
does not beget Perception) imaginary Ab- 
ſurdities and appearing Inconſiſtencies; 
Either becauſe we have no direct, proper, 
> original 
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this Doctrine) or becauſe. our Capacities are 


not able to take i in the whole Extent of this 


Subject. 


Demonſtration being exctuded, you Low! 
our Concluſions muſt be the Sum total of our 
Reaſoning, And as a Sum can never be. 
exactly ſtated, when any Particulars, which 
ſhould be taken into the Account, are dropt; 


no more can the Sum total of our Reaſoning 


be Juſt, when any intermediate Ideas are 
wanting. And what other intermediate 
Ideas ſuperior Intelligences may have, which 
have other Inlets of Knowledge, we cannot 
tell. You tell me, you think you perceive an 

 Abſurdity in is: So did Doctor CLARKE : 
think he had demonſtrated, that Infinite Space 
(or Emptmeſs) was a Property of theDeity, 
The Manner of the Divine Subfitence being 
placed beyond the Boundaries of ear and 
Aſſtinct Perception; and the Doctrine of the 
Satigfaction having an immediate Connexion Z 


with it, you cannot perceive an Abſurdity in 


the latter without perceromg the Prat in 


If we will not ſtop, where it becomes Us, 
both you and I may imagine we perceive 


5 : And I know no Remedy for 
But,—zs not THIS to plunge us into 


Ser zn? No: Becauſe we ſee a plain 
f Reaſon 


- 


e 
I Ideas; Ideas immediately derived 88 
from the Things themſelves, (which ſingle 
Conſideration will be an inſuperable Bar to 
all Pretenſions of a Demonſtration againſt 
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Ron a Priori, why Creatures, who can 
hardly gueſs aright at Things before them, 
ſhould not irreverently, To the alſtract 


Nature and Reaſon of the Thing (of which 


they know little or nothing) an a deciſive 


| Judgment upon. the deep 77 of God ; 


umbly content to ſee 2 aſe darkly, 
till the Time comes when they can ſee Face 


to Face: And judging, that in ſuch Points 


Human Reaſon is but human Conjecture. | 
But we cannot ſee a Reaſon either à priori, 
or 2 peſteriori, why we ought not to judge 
of plain Matter of Fact, and the, Proofs of 


God's Exiſtence, 


This is the chief Stand we can FS 
againſt Atheiſm. The Partitions, you know, 
between Dez/m and Atheiſm are Very chin, 
and the Tranſition from the one to the other 


eaſy and inſenſible. A Perſon, that is an 


Half-Thinker, may ftop at Half-way. 
But he who will be at any Expence of 


Thought, muſt ſee, that for the very /ame 


Reaſons, for which he d;/beheves the Three 


Perfons in the Godhead, and the Redemption; 


he ſhould, if conſiſtent with himſelf, 4 
believe the One God and the Creation. There 


is ſuch a mutual Harmony and Correſpon- 


dence in the Compages of Truth, that, if 
one Member ſuffers, all the Members ſuffer 
with it; and, if one Member be honoured, 
all the Members rejoice with it. 


Pray, 
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Divine Omnipreſence ? If the Deity i 

. #nextended, He cannot be "ſubſtantially 
preſent here, there, every-where ; (except 
you will ſay, that He is in bi, but not in 
loco; every-where, but in ne Place) and 


whore there is no Subſiance, there can be 


no Virtue, or Power of acting. Well then; 


is He extended ? But can you conſider a a 


Being of infinite Wiſdom, etc, under the 
groſs Idea of Length, Breadth and Height ? 
At that Rate we might properly ſay, a Foot, 


or- Yard of the Deity; and if Hential At- | 
tributes are co-extended with an extended 


Subject, a Foot or Yard of Wiſdom, etc. . 
If eſſential Attributes are not ene 


with the Subject, then the whole Divine 
Wiſdom will be in that Subſtance, which 


fills Heaven, and yet the whole in that which 
fills Earth, and ſoon; The whole in the whole, 
and whole in every Part. Do not you think 


you ſee a Contradiction here? Again, the 


Notion of Eternity, whether you admit the 
eternal Succęſſion, or the eternal Now, 
labours under a Complication of appearing 
(I was going to fay, for it is all one with 
you, real} Abſurdities. The latter is a 
Contradiction in Terms; and for the 
former, ſee the Eighth Volume of Spectators, 
BENTLEY's Baylean Lectures, and 
CoOLLIBER' 's Enquiry. To yo up my 
N ofions about _—_— and real / Contra- 


en, | 


Pray, Sir, what do you think of the N F 
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dictions, I mentioned, in my former Letter, 
the feeming Repugnancy between Preſcience 


in God and Free-will in Man; of which 


you fake no Notice, You like - not my 
Diſtinction between real and apparent; and 


you dare not be ſo irreverent as to aſſert, 
there is a real Contradiction between that 


Power in God and that Faculty in Man; 


and yet you cannot prove but there is a 


feeming one between them. Does it not /eem 


to imply a Contradiction, that God thould 


_ anfallibly foreknow Contingents; that He 


mould certainly fore-fee uncertain Events? 


Be pleaſed then to put the Doctrine of the 
Trinity and Satisfaction (two Doctrines near- 


Iy allied) upon the fame Foot of Favour with 


Omnipreſence, Eternity, Preſcience, etc. or, 
to be of a piece, reject them all alixke. 


All that J can fay is, as before. That | 
though we cannot punctually adjuft the 


Boundaries between Knowledge and Igno- 


rance, and preciſely determine where the 
one ends, and the other begins ; yet we ſee 
in general, that there is a determinate 
Province for our Reaſon to expatiate in: 
Mithin the Verge of which the Proofs of the 
Attributes, Revelation and Redemption conſiſt. 
But when we would enlarge the Scene of 
our Knowledge beyond That, we take a 
mighty and deſperate Leap into the Dar: 
Where numerous, unſubſtantial Phantoms 
_ a of — (Which we 
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think ſtand confe/t and manifeſt to our view) 


diſturb our Brain, and unhinge our labour- 
ing Faculties. 


But enough of this. I beg Leave to 
wave the Conſideration of your next Topick 
till I have diſpatched what ſeems to me more 
material. I will not knowingly leave any 
Part of your Letter that affects me unan- 
ſwered, except the handſome 'Things you 


are pleaſed to interſperſe, which are indeed 
unanſwerable by me. Let who will get the 
better in Point of Argument, you will gain 


the Conqueſt (a much nobler Conqueſt !) in 


Sood-Breeding, Civility, and your endear- 


ing Manner of treating me. The weakeſt 
Things you ſay in your Letter are, when 


| = amiable Weakneſs !) your Fr iendſhip | 


biaſſes your Judgment: in Favour of me. 


You ſay; that if the Divine Nature be 


TR One, a Satigfaction made by the Divine 


a” 


Nature to the Divine Nature, muſt be a © 


Satisfattion made by the Deity to Himſelf. 
You either mean, that where there are 
three intelligent Agents in the ſame Nature, 


yet one cannot ſatisfy the other, becauſe 


their Nature is /#ri&y, without Diftind4n, 
one; or I do not underſtand you. For it is 
no more proper to ſay the Divine Nature 
. fatisfied the Divine Nature, than it is to ſay, 
that the Human Nature in ſuch a S,ferer, 


ſatisfied the Human Nature of the Lawgrver, 
And I do not Know but ſome acute Perſons 


may 
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and the fame.” I have anſwered this 
already in the former Part of my Letter, and 

I lay ſome Streſs on what I have there laid 
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may think it as much a Contradiction for 
the ſame ſpecifical Nature to ſatisfy, as it is 
for the ſame numerical Nature to ſatisfy, 


itſelf. And ſome, acuter ſtill, may imagine 
it no Contradiction for the ſame Perſon to 
ſatisfy 4:m/eff, and exemplify what they lay 
down by the Caſe of Zaleucus King of the 


Locrians ; who parted with one of his own 


Eyes to ſave one of his Son's. Here, this 


abſolute Monarch, to ſecure the Honour of 
his own Laws, and to ſhew his Deteſtation 


of Adultery, as the Party /afering gave, and 
at the ſame Time as the ſupreme Laugiver 
received Satisfaction; and exemplified at 


once the affectionate Tenderneſs of the 


Father, and the inflexible Juſtice of the 

Legiſlator in diſcouraging Vice. 

Tou ſay, ©« This Perſon cannot ſatisfy 
ray the Nature or Efſente is one 


down : I add here,—That, for ought you 
can prove, the Eſſence may be one and the 


fame, becauſe it is indiſcerpible or indivifible 


—Indiſcerpibility is no Bar to. Diſtinction— 


What is no Bar to Diſtinction, can be none 
to diſtinct Actions — Therefore the Father 
and the Son may act aiſtinctiy in reſpectively 
giving and receiving Satisfaction. I own 
am fo dull of Apprehenſion, that I cannot 
diſcern any Flaw in the Argument, or where 


the 
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the Chain breaks. That Indiſcerpibility of 
Parts, or inaiſſaluble Union, may conſtitute 
Nnity, is plain to me; or elſe, upon the 
Suppolition that every Being is extended, 
there will be no ſuch Thing as ove Being 
in the World——The Divine Subſtance 
infinitely expanded—This Part Being, that 
Part Being, or elſe it will be nothing, 
{There being no Medium between Being 
and not Being :) And yet in the Whole One 
Being; becauſe the Parts are inſeparably 
united. That Conſciouſneſs does not conſti- 
tute Unity, ſhall be proved by and by— 
That Indiſcerp1bi/ity, or indiſſoluble Union 
of Parts (which either conſtitutes Unity, or 
we do not know what does) is no Bar to 
Diſtinction and diſtin Actions, is evident 
from hence; that Thi Subſtance or Being, 
Which invigorates and actuates the Earth, 
acts diſtinctly from hat which pervades the 
fixed Stars: Invigorating the Earth 3 
a diſtinct Action from pervading the fixec 
Stars. But more of this, when I come to 
anſwer your Objections againſt the Catholic 
Doctrine; after having confuted the novel 
Scheme which you would build upon the 
Ruins of it, viz. that there are three diſtinct 
intelligent Subſtances or Divine Bemgs, each 
infinite in all Reſpects; but their Subſtance an 
Manner of Exiſtence rather ſimilar or uniform, 
than united. Before I proceed, give me 
Leaveto aſk you, why you would ſend abroad 
| | _ 5 3 an 
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an Hypotheſis, a forlorn, unfriended Infant, 


without any Thing to ſupport or maintain 

it, either from Scripture, or Reaſon? 5 
To make ſome Strictures upon it - 
First, It is contrary to Scripture : Hear, 


O Iſrael, the Lord (Fehovab] your God is 


one Lord : One Jebovab, or neceſſarily 


exiſting Subſtance ; one 76 %% for that, you 


know, is the Import of the Word Febovab 
It is likewiſe, Secondly, contrary to Reaſon 
to multiply Beings without Neceffity. You 
have no Ground to ſuppoſe three infinite 
Subſtances; and conſequently it is a ground- 
leſs Suppoſition. Thrrdly, Either theſe 
three infinite Beings are divide from one 
another, or not; If they be divided, they 
cannot a// be infinite. For where-ever one 
is ſeparated from the other, there the one 
muſt ceaſe to be, (which is contrary to the 
Suppoſition of Infinity) and the other 
continue to be expanded. There can be no 
Separation where there is no Chaſm, and 
where there is a Chaſm there can be 10 
Infinity. 

If they be undivided, your Scheme (like 
a Comet making ſo near Approaches to the 
Sun, that at laſt it is loſt and abſorpt in it) 
muſt coincide with our's; which is, neither 
to confound the Perſons, nor to divide the 
Subſtance. For tell me any Reaſon, why 
any one of your three infinite Subſtances 


mould be, Rialy ſpeaking, one; and I will 


tell 
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bel vou, why all three, each inſeparate and 


. inſeparable, become one. The {ame indiſ- | 


cerpible Continuity, that makes an infinite 


Variety of Parts (each Part a Being) ane 


Being in the whole, will make your ſup- 
poſed three Beings to become ſo too. There 
is the ſame. Cauſe, conſequently the ſame 


Effect. Either not any of your three Bein gs 
will be one, becauſe each conſiſts of 4. 2 | 


and diſtant. Parts; 3 or, upon the ſame 


Grounds, by an intimate Mixture and In- 


dwelling, without any poſſible Detachment 
of this from that, they all three will coaleſce 
into one. Either not any of them will be 


more than uniformly and fimilarly one, or all 


three will be zuited. You will here retreat 
to your impregnable Fortreſs Conſezouſneſs : 
You will ſay, that #209 diſtinct Confcioufneſſes 


will make two diſtinct Beings ; that Egoity, 


or Unity, or Indentity depends upon your Con- 
ſciouſneſs, which makes you (mirabile dictu!) 


one Being, though you are not one Subſtance. 


The ſame you ſay immediately after con- 


cerning the Deity. That is, you have 
inveſted Conſciouſneſs with a Power of 


working Contradictions, For Subſtance muſt 
be, or not be, it muſt be a Being, or Nothing; 
unleſs Conſciouſneſi can make a Thing to he, 
and not to be at the ſame Time. Conſe- 


quently, ts diſtinct Subſtances, in Defiance 
of Sel/-Gonſciouſneſs, and all its wonders. 


working Magick, muſt remain wo diſtinct 


E e Belag. * 
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You 8 not then to have 


f pound Fault with me for changing the Terms, 


where J retained the ſame Idea: Being and 


Being in Union (inſeparable Union) do not 
make Beings, or elſe there will be no ſuch 
Thing in the World as one Being, of which 


we have any Notion, Becauſe every Being, 


of which we have any Notion, is Being 


and Being in Union: This Part Being, 
that Part Being, and yet one Being in the 
whole. 

To come more cloſely to the Point : You 
are ane Being, it ſeems, hecauſe you have 
one Conjciouſneſs ; and your three diſtinct 
Subſtances, you will ſay, are three diſtinct 


| Beings, becauſe they have three diſtin 


C er; ; the Pgoity, Identity, and 
Unity depending upon Conſciouſneſs. Con- 


ſerouſneſsthen, in your Opinion, is the Ground 


of Unity, but what is the Ground of Con- 


ſerouſneſs ? The Tortoiſe ſupported the Ele- 


phant; but what ſupported the Tortoiſe ?— 
Nothing can be the Ground or Reaſon of 


any Thing, which, in the Order of our 


Ideas and of Nature, 1s ſubſequent to the 


Thing of which it is ſuppoſed the Ground, 
etc. But Conſciouſneſs, in the Order of our 


Ideas and of Nature, is ſubſequent to Unity 


_ Conſequently, C abt cannot be the 


Ground of Unity. The Major Propoſition 
is evident: The Minor I prove thus: Con- 


| roufneſs is that reflex Act by which I know 


what 
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what I am, etc. If then I muſt be what L 
am, then Conſciouſneſs muſt be ſubſequent to 


Unity: But I muſt be what I am (viz. one 
or more) etc. i 


The Being what Lam, is the Foundation 


of my #nowng what I am; and not vice 
vera. The Truth of conſcious Knowledge 
depends upon the Truth of Things, and not 
the Truth of Things upon that of our 


| Knowledge. Conſcrouſneſs, being a perſonal 


Act, does not conſlitute, but pre-ſuppoſe, the 


Perſonality ; from which the Perſonal Act 


reſults. I might further add, that if YOU 
are only one compound Being, (you ſhould 
have ſaid Peron} becauſe you are conſcious, 


chen you put off Unity and Perſonality, like 


your Cloaths, when you fall aſleep; and 


reſume it again, when you awake. In 
ſhort, Subſtance is what it is; one or more, 
whether conſeious or unconſeious ; and Con- 
ſcrouſneſs, which is nothing but r TE; 
cannot alter the Nature of Things. Your | 


Scheme bears a Reſemblance to Doctor 


CLARKE's : He made Nercgſſity, in the 


Order of our Ideas, the Grd. of the 
Subſtance, whoſe Attribute it was; and you 
imagine Se Conſcionſneſt to be the Ground 
of Self=-Sub/eftence, though the Sof muſt be 
prior to the Conſciouſneſs. 


Having ſhewn your new Scheme to be 


_ unſatisfactory; I proceed in the next Place 
to remove the Objections againſt the ortho- 
SES | dox 
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dox Scheme; which you call (not very 


conſiſtently with a ne br Quality, which 
is a confeſſed Part * your Character) nin 
telligible Jargon. 


hope you will not tax me, for the future, 


with any Injuſtice for ſaying, You were 


quitting what you did underſtand for what _u 


did not (fully) anderſtand— 


But what is unintelligible Fargon ? Is our 


Notion of Perſon ſuch ? It is at leaſt as 
intelligible as that of Subſtance, which is an 


undetermined Something, an unknown Sup- 


port of certain Modes. It is as much above 
Jour Comprehenſion to conceive how on 
Perſon (ſuppoſing only one) being infinitely- 


extended, conſiſting of an infinite 8 
of Parts, ſhould be yet one Subſtance; 


how the Fhree Perſons ſhould be one God. 


The Trinity is one | Subſtance, becauſe 
undivided; not one Perſon, becauſe diftin- 
guifhed into more intelligent Agents than 
one, etc. Each of the intelligent Agents 1 18 


Being, becauſe ex Ming; but not Beings, 
becauſe they do not exiſt /e parately. Diſtinct 


Perſonal Properties no more di/unite (though 


they diſtinguiſb the Subſtance ; than diſtin 


circumſcriptive Properties, determining the 
Parts of Subſtance to ſuch or ſuch a Part of 
Space and Diſtance, diſunite it, or r make it 


- ceaſe to be one. 


You charge me with ringing lage 


| wah tbe ä of e Subſtance and 


at fun 
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qiſtinct Subſtance, But, are diftinit and 
divided ſynonymous Terms? Or, is Indivi- | 


hilly any Obſtruction to Diftm#ton ? 

Conſider once more, That inexhauſtible 
| Power which wields ſo many maſſy Bodies 
as the Planets n our ſolar Syſtem - (and 
beyond it, if the fixed Stars are each of them 


attended with their reſpective Retinue of 


revolving - Orbs) and that unfathomable 
Wiſdom, which adjuſts ſuch Variety of 


Movements without any Confuſion. Now 


where there is infinite Power and Wiſdom, 
there muſt be a wiſe and powerful Sud/tance. 
That Subſtance which regulates the Revolu- 
tion of the Planets in the fixed Stars, muſt 
be diſtinct, in Place, Situation and Alion, 
from the particular Subſtance, which bids 
our Planets Here go their inceſſant Round: 
And yet it is not divided; becauſe there is 
one. uninterrupted Chain of Being without 


any Chaſm, Gap, or Diſcontinuity. Juſt 
as we call an Argument one, where each 
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Link of the Chain adheres neceſſarily to the ” 


other by an unbroken Connexion of the 
Party/ 7 #45; p 

When therefore you iy, that Subflance 
united to Subſtance conſiſts of different Sub 


ances, you run counter to your own Scheme 
(where each of your three diſtinct Bemgs | 


will, according to this Way of arguing, be 
SubRlances infinite in Number) and to the 


common Senſe of Mankind; which never 


MO | gives 
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three Perſons are Subſtance and Subſtance 
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en, but where the 
Parts are diſbanded, or capable of diſbanding 
and taking different Routs. Matter indeed 


gives the Name of Subftanc 


becauſe it conſiſts of un- united, independent 
Parts. But when the Parts are ſo inviolably 


Wedded, that there is no divorcing this from 
that; ſuch a Being we call truly One: The 
Parts being efentially united. View then 

each Link” of the Chain together. -The 


eſſentially united, having each of them the 
diſtinctive Characters of I, Thou, He, not 


diſtinguiſhed into more intelligent Agents 


———Subſtance in Union with Subſtance 


doth not make Subſtances, therefore not 


three Gods——Doth not - prevent adiſtinct 
Action Therefore the Father and the 
Son might act di/tin##ly ; the one in admit- 
ting, the other in giving an Atonement— 

If you anſwer, that the Hypotheſis of the 
Divine Extenfion may be ill-grounded; E 
will grant it: But it does not affect what I 


_ . eontend for: That Subſtance and Subſtance = 
in Union do not make Subſtances, which 


deſtroys your Scheme. For, ſince the 
Efpnce mmol be where the Eſſential Attri- 


 butes are; fince the Eſſential Attributes, 


Mom, Power, etc. diſplay themſelves 
every-where x - the whole Eflence, upon the 
Scheme of Non-Extenſion, muſt act here; 


the whole Eſſence _—_ act chere; and the 


whole 
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| whole Eſſer 


amounts to the ſame Thing in the laſt 
Reſort. As long as the Propoſition before= 
mentioned ftands its Ground (which will be 


as long as there is any ſound, unbiaſſed 


Senſe to diſcern that what is neceſſarily united 


muſt be One) the main Objections, which 
bear the hardeſt upon the Doctrine of the 


Trinity ad Satisfaction from Arianiſin and 
Tiritbeiſin, will fall impotently to the 
| Ground. 

It even compel You fo come 7 nolevis volens F 


into the ſame Scheme, and preſſes You into 


the ſame Service. For, what You call three 


diſtinct, infinite Beings, muſt be Subſtance 


united 'to Subſtance by an unalienable 
Attachment, and conſequently make not 


three . diſtinct Subſtances, nor therefore three 


diſtinct Beings. 


If you will be content to reſt in Generale 


without inquiring into the minute Circum- 


ſtances, or embracing any particular Ex- 
plication of the Diguty; this is what 4 
adviſe you to concerning the Trinity.” And 
indeed in e high Points we are like 


People upon mary Ground, We may 
ſkim Habrly + over the Surface. But if we 
Fx our — if we dwell too long upon any 
particular Spot; we fink irretrievably, and 


the more we firuggle to get free, the more 


we are gravelled. 


Ee : What 


Hence every-where ; whole in the 
Whole, and whole in ever Part: Which 


; 1 
N i 5 
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What vou object, in Anſwer to my 5 


5 Poſtſcript, i is ſo very ingenious and diverting, 
gp I can ſcarce find in my Heart to examine 
had faid, that to be ſovereign. Law- 
= was no Efſential Perfection of the 
Deity: If it were, he muſt have been Law- 
giver ab æterno, when there were no Beings 
to give Laws to. Upon which you com- 
ment thus: Tale 4 Specimen of your 
Reaſoning, ſay you, Goodneſs is. no Eſſential 
Perfection of the Deity ; for then muſt, He 
have been good ab æterno; good before there 
were any created Beings to be good to. The 
fame may be ſaid of God's Fuftice —Do 
you call this a Specimen 'of my Reaſoning ? 
Sure you do not think me ſo ſenſeleſs. The 
Attributes of God are to be conſidered 
either ad intra, or ad extra; either as 
inberent in God, or, as manifeſted: by Him: 
God then was internally Good, Wiſe, etc. ab 
æterno, before he exerted thoſe Attributes: 
But to be an internal Lawgiver is a Contra- 
diction in Terms. God is Good by an 
abſolute Neceſſity of Nature. But then the 
Exertion. of his. own infinite and unerring 
Perfection in the Capacity of a Laugiver is 
perfectly free. He might have created no 
Beings, or none that there would have been 
any Occaſion to give Laws to; or he may 
annihilate them. His Goodneſs and Wiſ- 
dom are Efjential to Him: But his Man- 
fe * of that Goodneſs or Wiſdom, in 
this 
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chis or r that P irticular Manner of Atting;. Is 


voluntary. T you will ſay, that it 

neceſſary to us that he ſhould be Lawgiver, 
ante rerum Hypotheſi: I anſwer, this is 
only a bern, Neceſſity; and farther; 
that, upon a Suppoſition of three Perſons 1 in 
the Deity, it is no more neceſſary that the 


the Father ſhould be Judge at the laſt Day. 
Though the /ame Attributes are veſted in 
Both, yet Both need not diſplay them in 
chit or that particular Scheme of Action. 


Till then more forcible Odjections are 


brought, I muſt ſtill conclude; that what 1 
have advanced in my Poff e pt! is a good 
en; of your main Difficulty. 


Upon comparing the ſcattered Paſſages 
in my: Letter, which you bring together 


concerning the Merits of our Saviour, I 
find a plain Contradiction. I need not 
point it out to you; who had, I am ſure, 
Sagacity enough to perceive it, and Can- 
dour enough to pals it by. 

If the Divinity irreſiſtibly run che 


Humanity, and made it intirely paſſive, 


then it did not exalt and perfect, but deſtroy 
the human Nature, it made it a mere 
Machine ; but if it did not irreſiſtibly 
controul pe then our Saviour's human 
Nature is as much intitled to the Glory 
of ſinleſs Perfection, as Angels and Arch- 


angels. 
5 | The 


Son — be ſupreme Lawgiver, than that 


: | 
: : * 1 


KEE 


1 
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| The buman. Nature of CnRIST, by it's 
Obedience to the Will of GOD, did no more 
than what, as a Creature, war it's Duty to 


dh Conſequently, by your own Way Yf argu, 


ing, it could not merit, The Merit then of 
bis Sufferings, if they could have any Merit, 
muſt ariſe from the Bufferings ad Divine 
Perſon. 5 

Anſwer. Though the Suferinge how 
the Sufferings of a Man; yet the Odlation 
was the Oblation of a God. We are 
redeemed, not with any corruptible Thing, 
but meh the precious Blood of Chrift, who; 
by his eternal Spirit, or Deity, efered ume 5 
wir bout Spot to Goll. 

And this Act of the Deity, thus offering 
up his human Nature, is, I think, ſufficient, 
all Circumſtances being taken into the 


Account, to- conſtitute Merit. . Becauſe, as 


I obſerved in my former, all Creatures ſhine | 
with borrowed Light, with Merit not their 


own: That is, with no Merit at all. They 


have nothing independent of their Creator. 
But our Saviour, who was God as well as 
Man, could, out of his own peculiar Fund, 
diſcharge our Debt. He, as God, had an 


independent Power over his human Nature, 
And to offer up what was his own IN DE- 


PENDENTLY, What” was eres to 
him by a perſonal Union, by a free and 


| voluntary Act, may be, I U allowed to 
— det meritorious; - or Elſe 1 have no Notion of 


Merit. 
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Merit. Either then you are to prove, 


that no ſupernatural Means were neceſ- 
ſary for our Atonement or, that God 


\ 2 . + 
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would not, or could not, find out any 
ſuch Means——or, that he could have 


contrived a better Expedient. For the 
_ firſt, ſeeLaw, and my former Letter, The 
fecond is too derogatory to God's Power 
and Goadneſs for you to affert. The laſt 


ſeems impoſſible. Becauſe, ſingle out what 


Angel or Archangel you pleaſe for your 


„this expiatory Sacrifice will have 


all the Excellency 


any other can have; and will behdes be 
ennobled with  diftinguiſhing Excellencies 
of it's own. For the perſonal Union will 


_ caſt a more diſtinguiſhed Glory on whatever 


155 Cvix. a perfect Model 
ol Virtue, without any Alloy of Vice) that 


is ſo nearly and inſeparably allied to the 
Deity, than any Creature beſides can have. 


To confirm which we may obſerve, that the 
| Son of Man is placed above the Angels, 


where they are ſaid to be ignorant of the Day 
of Judgment. And whatever was deficient _ 


in this Sacrifice, if there was any Deficiency, | 


was, or might be, made up by the infoute 
_ Merits of the Offerer ſupper-added to it, and 


placed to our Account. Thus, God was 
in the World reconciling the World ta 


himſelf, He became the Author of an. 


Salvation, etc. 
2 


- 
a4 
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What thoſe Merits particularly were, W 
need not inquire. A Man may know he 


it ranſomed by another from Captivity, 
without knowing the particular Kind, 
Manner and Value of the Ranſom. It is 


enough we know, that a Divine Perſon 


intereſted himſelf in this Affair. We muſt 


diſtinguiſh between the Eguivalency of the 


Atonement and the Merit of it. The 


Equivalency conſiſted in this, that as one 


intelligent Being is more valuable than the 


whole Maſs of inſenſate Matter; ſo one 


faultleſs Pattern of Perfection is of more 


Worth than a whole World of ſinful 
Creatures. The Merit of it, as far as our 
general confuſed Notions reach, conſiſted 


in this, not excluſively of any other Means 
of meriting unknown to us; that the Ob- 


lation was the free, unconftrained Act of 


One, more worthy than any Creature, offer- 


ing up what was his own, and ranſaQing 
the Scheme of Man's Salvatioůn. 
_ To enliven this dry Subject with an 
occaſional Reflection. I wonder why thoſe 
Writers, who fancy the Scale of Beings to 
riſe gradually from Matter, in a regular 
Gradation, by an eaſy Tranſition from one 
Species to another, till they make near 
Approaches to Infinity, do not ſuppoſe 
our Saviour, partaking of both Natures, to 
be the intermediate Link between an un- 
created Being and Creatures; as they 
imagine 


\ 
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wag ine Man to be the Neius utriaſyine - 
—. and to u up the Gap between the 


intellectual and the animal Creation. This, 
vou will ſay, is a wild Thought. But we 


fanciful Writers, when once we fly out, 


pennis non hommidatis, into that mi ghty Void, 


where Knowledge fails, will people the 


Vacancy with Ideal Phantoms 8 Creatures | 


f of our own Brain. 


But this puts me in Mind of the Condu- 
ſion of your Letter. I am no more for 


5 digeſting manifeſt Al ſurdities than you are. 
But I ſee no Abſurdity here, except this be 


one; that Creatures of Yeſterday ſhould 


pretend to go to the Bottom of an infinite 
Subject with a very ſcanty Line. The moſt 


ſubſtantial Proof we can give of our Know- 


ledge and Judgment is, to have a deep Senſe, 
and to make an humble Acknowledgment, 
of our Ignorance and Incapacity to jud ge 
about theſe Things. An Atbeiſt o 


Manichean would argue thus: Suck a 


Thing appears to me manifeſtly evil 
therefore, Creation not the Work of a good 
God—therefore, no over-ruling Providence 
at the Helm. Juſt ſo you argue; Such a 

Doctrine appears to me manifeſtly abſurd— 
therefore Scripture not the Word: of God. 

| Whereas Both begin at the wrong End. 


Superior and uncontrouled Miracles, ſuch 
as raiſing the Dead, creating Bread, etc. 
9 as much prove the Scripture to be the - 


Word 
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Word of God, as the common fated Courſe 


of Things prove an over-ruling Providence. 
That being once granted; you are no more 


at Liberty to rejet a Doctrine, becauſe it 


may appear to you abſurd, than a Manichæan 
or Atheiſt is to reject a good Providence, 


becauſe fuch a Phenomenon may appear to 
him evil. And Both ſhould conſider, 
whether it be not more eaſy to conceive 
that this Phenomenon, or that Doftrime, may 


Poſſibly admit of a rational Solution; than 
that vrhich is atteſted by cb Miracles ſhould 
be falſe; or that there ſhould be no Provi- 


dence. Tt is Dor then that are going to 
take away the Criterion of Certainty, by 
ſuppoſing, that what is ſtamped with the 


| Seal of God is manife/tly abſurd. What you 
ſay above, that God may permit very firong 
= fereible Proofs from Miracles without 


being ſaid to tempt us, does not come up to 
the Point. For our Proceſs is this Nothing 

can unſertle the Courſe of Nature in ſuch a 
Train of ſuperior Miracles, as raiſing the 
Dead, eic. but He who ſettled the Courſe 


of it, viz. God: God will not /end his 
Power, or act himſelf (which is widely 


different from permitting a Thing to be 
done) to authorize a Falſhood——Conſfe- 
quently, there is no Falſhood : Unleſs a 
Thing may be at once true as atteſted by 


God, and Jah 1 as contradictory to Reaſon, 
You 
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You may ſay, that we have only a moral . 
8 Certainty that the Miracles were wrought; _ 


but an abſolute Certainty that the Doctrine 


is falſe—A Manichæan would undoubtedly 


reaſon in the ſame Manner upon his Prin- 
ciples ; but neither of you can prove your 
ſeveral Concluſions, I anſwer farther ; 

that though the Kinds of Evidence, wiz. 
abſolute Certainty, moral Certamty, Proba- 


bility, are very diſtinct, when we confider 


the /oweft Degree of the one (as, for Inſtance, 
of Probability or a Likeneſs to be true) and 
the higheſt Degree of another (as moral 
Certainty); yet where they make near Ap- 
proaches, they are undiſtinguiſhable. Juſt 
as in the Rainbow, one Colour falls away 
ſo gradually, and another riſes ſo inſenſibly, 


that we ſee the Variefy without being able 
to diſtinguiſh exactly where the one begins, 


and the other ends: 


Uſgue aded quod tangit, idem ft ; 3 aner 5 


ain 4¹ . 


Thus abſolute and 4 Certainty are, in 


ſome Caſes, parted as it were by an inviſible 
Line. And though Progſs of Matter of Fact 


fall under the Head of oral Certainty; yet 


we may be as abſolutely ſure . that King 
Charles the Firſt loſt his Head, and that 
Julius Cafar was ſtabbed in the Senate- 


Houle, 
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Houſe, as we can of dome Mathematical 
Demonſtrations. '_ _ 

I need not apply this to Guiiingy. 1 
do not put the Iſſue of my Cauſe ſolely upon 
Proofs from Matter of Fact: Several others 

are to be taken into the. Account, particu- 
larly the intrinſick Excellency of the Scrip- 

tures. For I cannot conceive how a Set of 
obſcure Men could more fully unfold, ,and 
mere ſtrongly enforce, every Branch of 
Religion without the Aſſiſtance of God, than 
all the Lategivers and Philoſophers from 
the Beginning of the World to that Time: 
carrying it to ſuch an Height, that what- 
ever attempts to go beyond it, is viſionary 
and Ramantick ; ne" whatever falls oe? of 
it is jejune and defective. 5 
If I have dropt any Expreſſion chat bears 
hard upon you, or ſeems to ſhew the leaſt . 
Diſregard for you, I will retra& it, and beg 
your Pardon ; ſincerely deſiring the Con- 
tinuance of that Friendihip, which I take 
to be an Happineſs, as well as an Honour, 
to me. If there be any Thing that you 
may think a mere Compliment ; it is, I 
aſſure you, not half ſo much as what I have 
ſaid of you in your Abſence. Here I could | 
expatiate——But when the Heart is fu// 
of Efteem, affectionate Sentiments, and 
undiſſembled Love, there is no confining 
the Pen within certain Bounds. I therefore 
* do me the to 
| believes 
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with more Sincerity than what follows : 
That you may live long and happily, that 
you may defend the moſt valuable Thing 
in the World, Chriſtianity (and I believe 
you will) with your Pen, and adorn 


it with FR Life, is the affectionate 
e of 


: s 1 Ye 3 


Richmond, June 10th, 
17 
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us would conſiſt of thefe three Things: 


Fir, Who could ſay the handſomeft Things 
of one another: Secondly, Who could 5 


the bittereſt Things inſt one another; 


and, Laſtiy, Who could produce the 


ſtrongeſt Arguments to ſupport his own 


Notions. 


I muſt chiefly keep to the lf of theſe : 


Declining the jirft, becauſe it is too copious; 
and the ſecond, becauſe too barren. I might 
indeed be very ſevere, but then it would be 
upon myſelf. The Arrow might be drawn 


to the Head, and levelled with a dexterous 
Aim ; but could not reach a Merit which 


towers to fo uncommon an Height as 


your's. It is with ſome Reluctance I telF 
you, that it was unmanly and ungenerous: 


to point your Hoſtilities againſt me, when 


you knew tit was not in my Power to make 
Reprizals upon you. Do but become hke 


me, -fo/itrve and confident ; combating your 
own Shadow, beating the Air; in fhort, 


Hbouring under a deplorable Want of com- : 


Mo 


ERE Ito copy aſter the Model i of 
your laſt Letter, the Conteſt between 


"mt A oY 


Ah. tit 1 3 
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: mon Senſe :. $. Give me but one Inch of 


Ground to ſet my Foot upon, and you will 
find that I can ſhake even the Weight of 
your Character. But while I AP You © 
as àa Gentleman of uncommon Senſe and 


Merit, 


„ With Wit well- natur d, od with b Books 


„ well bred; 


le cannot « faryrize whats is no Subject of Satyr, 
For You, then to provoke me to. enter the 
_ Liſts with you, by pointing your Raillery 
againſt me for Pages together, was (I will 
repeat the Charge) as cowardly, as if a 
Man, who was invulnerable from Head to 


Foot, ſhould challenge a weak, defenceleſs 
-But ee 


Creature to ſingle Combat 
of This. 
In the following Letter you will find 


ſome Things paſſed lightly by, either 


| becauſe I thought they had not much 


Weight, or becauſe] thought them anſwered 


already. 1 would willingly lay down this 
as a Rule to go by (though it is ten to one 


but that 1 myſelf deviate from it) viz. to 
take Notice of nothing but what is really a 


Difficulty 3 and to omit nothing that is 
really ſo; to keep cloſe to the Merits of the 
Cauſe, and to pare off Luxuriancies. 

With this View I will not defend my 


ine about a 1 and a Pome- 


1 granate; 
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gr. anate ; not. becauſe. I think it — 


but becauſe I think it impertinent, o 


unneceſſary to determine the Point in 
Debate — 


I find, a little ere you will F/ . 


with me, where we do not really afer. 


The middle Term, you ſay, is not the Divine 
Nature; but, the Unity of the Divine Na- 


ture. Very well > And do not I ſay the 
very ſame? 1 having ſaid, that the Manner 
c“ of the Divine Unity was incomprehenſible; 8 
you thence would conclude, that it is 


unintelligible ; as if Incomprehen/ible and Un- 


intelligible muſt have the ſame Significaticn. 
Notwithſtanding you, both here and elſe- 


where, confound them; it would be an 
Affront to your Underſtanding to point out 


the Diſtinction between them. My Account 
of Unity is, it ſeems, to you very looſe and 
indeterminate ; and you cannot diſcover _ 
a * Unitarian differs from a Trithei it. 

you - confult Biſhop BUL LA Gale 
Dodrine of the Trinity, you will find, that 


the Imputation of Tritheiſin is never to be 


faſtened but on thoſe who divide the Sub- 
Fance. Suppoſe then a Perſon, who was 
inveſted with a Power of working ſuperior 
Miracles, ſhould tell me; that in the 
Divine Subſtance there was a triple Diſtinc- 
tion : Greater than that of three mere 
Modes and Relations; and yet 22 than 
that of three diſtin& Men or Angel My 

3 5 Ideas 
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Ideas here are merely negative A Di. 
„ tinction in the Divine Nature — ct that 


1 of three Modes. no. that of three 


* giſtin Subſtances: ** Yet I may give a 
rational Aſſent to this Doctrine; becauſe 1 
cannot prove it to be impoſſible. . 
Alſtinctily perceiving the Divine Nature, 
cannot *d;#in#ly perceive a Contradiction in 


the Nature of the Thing; and nothing, but 


a Contradiction and Impoſſibility, can be a 
Bar to the Belief of a Doctrine atteſted by 
Miracles. But ſhould the ſame Perſon 
aſſert, that Divine Subſtance was one, yet 
ſevered by a piya xacü1ͤé(a great Gulph or 


Diſcontinuity;) this Propoſition I could 


not admit; becauſe I clearly perceive, that 
What is difunited cannot be one. The ſhort 


of the Natter is this. Whatever is one, 
muſt be te Prog in ſe. But Tritbeiſin 
ſuppoſes the 1 185 or Divj Mili 155 the 
Sußſfance. e 

Thus my Noon of the Divine Unizy, 


however lame and inadequate, is too erict 


to admit of the Name of Tritheiſm, and yet 


_ wide enough to take in three undivided 
intelligent Agents into the | ſame Divine 
Eſſenee. And whoever pretends, from the 
negative Ideas of Indiviſibility, and Simplicity 


lor, a Negation of heterogeneous Mixtures) 


to prove, that no Kind of Union whatever 
is fufficient to make more Perſons one Being; 


wi ſoon find, that He is to work up a 
os : FEES N Demon- 
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Demonſtration, where. _ nme fcien 


; TO 4 e * * 


5 Parus age, 45 = 
gg Sr 2 pr 


| 8 our Rakes will he ine: 8 

carried with every Wind ef Dof#rine. 
For my Part, I ſtill own, I want your 
diſcerning Faculty to find out the neceſſary 
Connexion between indivibie and unde 
tinguifhable. Diſtinction and Diviſſon ſeem, 
to my dull Apprehenſion, two different 
Ideas.” You will aſk me, no Doubt, what 
Diſtinction That is, which is neither a 
Diſtinction of three Moes, nor yet a 
Diſtinction of three Subſtarces, To which 
I anſwer, that Subſtance and Subſtance 
united is more than three Modes, and yet 
not three Subſtances : Becauſe whatever is. 
eſſentially united, is one Subſtance. You aſk, 
* Is the Subſtance of the ſecond Perſon the 
* fame numerical Subſtance with this of-the 
e 

J wiſh your 8 be would 
oblige me with fixing ſome certain Principle 
of Individuation, — J might know what 
makes one numerical Subſlante,. en 
to your Philoſophy, 

Let me prevail upon you, to add this 
Favour | to your former. In your ſecond | 

55 Letter 
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Letter yay were pleaſed to honour me with 15 


.a new Trihexftical Hypotheſis, which was 
den diverting; thaugh, 1 muſt confeſs, 
not very edifying. In your laſt, as there 


is no End of your Favours, You advance 
( olely with a View to my Entertainment) 
a new Scheme, viz. the limited Extenfior 
of the Divine Subſtance, making the Deity 
to be no more than commenſurate to bis 


"Works; that is (for it is the only Senſe the 
Word commenſurate bears) no more than 


co-extended with them as far as they reach. 


Proceed, Great Sir, to erown your repeated 


Kindneſſes with this laſt Maſter-piece of an 
adventurous Fancy ; Namely, an Attempt 
to fix the Principle of Individuatun. Till 
you have done that, give me Leave to uſe 
the Word NUMERICAL with due Latitude; 


and to think, that it may admit of a larger 


or a ſtricter Senſe. 


For Inftance; n g to Your new 
Scheme of the . Extenſiun of the Deity, 


{I know you will be pleaſed that I take o 


much Notice ofa „„ which 


is endeared to me by no Circumſtance but 
it's Relation to You -} I would aſk, whether 


this Subſtance, which is commenſurate to 


the Earth, be zumerical, or no? In the 


cricteſt Senſe of the Word it muſt, except 


there can be a Medium between—Being and 
No-Being : It muſt be one numerical Part, 


and that is one” Being. And yet, except 


ES you 


. 
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will admit as many Subſtances as there 
are Parts in your finitely extended Deity, it 


muſt be in a larger Senſe one e 


Subſtance with That which is commenſurate 
to the Sun, to the fixed Stars, etc. 

But, whether you will reject, or no, 

your new Hypotheſis, I will leave you to 
diſprove, that This Subſtance can act 
 aiſtintly from That when it is indiuiſibiy 
united to it; and conſequently (in my Senſe 
of the Word Numerical / one Hulblarice 
with it. 
1 am ſenſible you would * FIR if 1 
ſhould diſmiſs your Hypotheſis thus, with- 
out being more particular in my Regard to 
it. That you may not therefore complain 
of my Coldneſs and Indifference to any Thing 
of your's, I ſhall ſpend a little more of my 
Time upon it, and pay my ee 
in an ampler Manner. 

If the Deity be on/y commenſurate to his 
Works; then, He either can act beyond 
the Confines of this World, or He cannot. 
If he can; then His Exiſtence, according 
to you, reaches beyond it's Verge. For 
nothing can act « where it is not; any more 
than it can act when it is not. If He cannot 
act beyond this determinate Sphere, then 
there muſt be ſomething to obſtruct Him. 
For a mere Nothing cannot be a Bar to his 
Action. And the extra-mundane Void is a 
mere Nothing. I know that. the Tranſlator 

3 | „ 
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6f c Archbiſhop KING quotes Hrrscosrbs 8 

to prove it an Abſurdity, that the Deity 
ſhould be in an extra-mundane Void. 
„gBecauſe to be n a Place, ſuppoſes the 
© Deity to take a Denomination or real 
Habitude from the Place in which he is. 
But he cannot derive a real Habitude from 
TT Nothing." But notwithſtanding: this, I 
would aſk ;——Was the Deity in the Void, 
where the World now is, before He produced 


it? If He was, then He may exiſt in the 


extra-mundane Negation of Matter beyond 
the Scene of his Operations, as well as He 
did in this Void, before the mundane Syſtem 
was in Being. If he was not, then how 
could He exert his Power, where his Sub- 
ſtance was not? This would be 0 hang 
Power in a literal Senſe, as Fob does the 
Earth in a figurative, upon Nothing. It 
would be to build Caſtles in the — without 
any Foundation, 85 
Dou are apt, it e to ern in the 
Negative to the Immenſity or Infinity of the 
Deity—But can you really ſet Bounds to 
that Being whom the Heaven, and the Heaven 


' of Heavens cannot contain? Can you ſay to 


him, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and ng farther; 
and here ſhall thy Exiſtence be ſtayed? This 
is all we mean by [nfinite, viz. A Negation 
of Bounds. © If 5 Deity be not Inſinite or 
emmenſe, then He muſt either be bounded 
by 1 or by Jome Ofberor by */ome. 
Ta paſſibilicy 


10 
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Impeſibility in the Nature of the Thing. 
Not by Honfelf—For he neceſlarily is, what 
He is. He cannot therefore admit of any 
Diminution or Increaſe even from Himielf— 

much leſs can He admit of theſe from any 
Other, both for the fame Reafon, and 
becauſe whatever /mits, muſt be ſuperior to 
What is /4mfed—Not, by any Impoffibility 
in the Nature of the Thing; for it is no 
more impoſſible for the Deity to be infinite 

in his Exiſtence than in his Duration. He 


who is infinite in ane Perfection, may be 


infinite in all. There can be no Limitation, 
where there is no Limiter. For Limitation 
being an Ws mult ſuppoſe a Cauſe. But 
Extenſion, you ſay, infers Parts; and Parts, 


Number ; and I 2 Limitation. I am 
nat obi ged to defend Extenſſon any more 


than you; and conſequently am not ſoli- 
_ citous whether this be a juſt Anſwer : That, 
by Number you either mean actual Number, 


or the Power of Numbering. It 1s true, that 


actual Number can never be infinite, becauſe 
what we actually number cannot be num- 


berleſs: But full our Power of Numbering 
can have no Bounds, which is too plain to 


_ dwell upon. As far as we do actually 


number, it cannot be infinite. But ftill we 

muſt conceive an infinite Surplus behind. 
Though you triumph over me in an 

unmerciful Manner, I no more grant 2ufinite 


 Extenfin than you do. And yet you 


ſuppoſe 
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- hippy it, as well as I do, in your former 
Letter. I can ſhew you the Paſſage: 
„ would not willingly ſuppoſe the Deity 
„ to be meaſurable by Yards, Ells, and 
Poles; but then I cannot help conceiv- 
„ ing ſomething Analogous to Extenfion. 
For univerſal Action ſuppoſes the uni- 
* verſal ſubſtantial Preſence of the Deity, 
and univerſal ſubſtantial Preſence infers 
ſomething analogous to Extenſion. 
% WHERE and PLACE are Terms relative 
% 79 the Jpacious extended Exiſtence.” Be it 
fo; then I doubt the Deity will be extended. 
For can we ive, and move, and have our 
Being in God, and yet that very Being 2 
"whom we live, te. not be preſent, where 
we live, and move, and have our Being? 
From thoſe manifeſt Traces of the Divine 
Wiſdom, which appear through the whole 
Oeconomy of Nature, we infer that there is 
-every-where'a wife Cauſe ſubſiſting. The 
whole World is, in this Reſpe&, as it were 
one great Temple; where, as in the eib, 
the SHechinab, or Divine Preſence, ſhines 
confeſt in a viſible Glory. Give me Leave 
to cite, for this Purpoſe, an admirable 
Paſſage, in CICERO, pro Milonr, which 1 
do not remember to have ſeen quoted : 
* Eft, eſt profectò illa Vis /cele/tzs / neque 
„„in his Corporibus, atque in hac Imbecilli- 
tate ineſt quiddam quod vigeat ac ſentiat; 
60 & non meſt 1 1n hoc tanto Naturz, -tam 
| * prxclarq 
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% præclaro Motu: Ni fortè idcirco-efſe non 


% putant, quia non apparet, nec cernitur.;'.. . 


« Proinde quaſi noſtram ipſam mentem, 
qua ſapimus, qua providemus, qua hæc 
« jpfa agimus ac dicimus, videre, aut plane 
&« qualis, aut ubi ſit ſentire poſſimus. Lou 
might as well fancy, that the Soul can perceive 
the Images of Things, and actuate the Body, 
without being preſent in the Brain; as that 
the Deity can invigorate all Nature without 
being preſent everywhere. The only 
Queſtion at preſent is; not whether the 
DI be every-where, or in every Place; 
but, whether extended or non-extended ? 
If the Deity be unextended, this Subſtance 
which acts in this Point of Space, muſt be 
either all the Divine Subſtance, .or. not all. 
There can be no more a Medium (upon a 
Suppoſition of the Deity's acting in this 
Place) between either the whole Subſtance 
being here, or not the whole; than there 
can between Being or not Being; ; between 
material or not material. And you might 
as well affirm, that the Deity is neither 
extended nor unextended ; as affirm, that he 
is neither tous in toto, nor yet Part here, 
and Part there, If you ſay, it is the whole 
Subſtance that acts ons then the Divine 
Subſtance is exhauſted here, and there can 
be no Remainder left to f/f the Heaven, etc. 
For there cannot be more than All. The 
Fulneſs of the Deity, this Scheme ſuppoſes, 
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3 engine by this Part; And yet it is not 
egngroſſed either. For it ſubſiſts whole in 
another Part; and ſo on in infinitum. If 
you ſay, it is not the whole, then you admit 
of Parts, and conſequently of the Extenſion 
of the Deity : And indeed I would embrace 
this Scheme readily, if the Difficulty of 
 Fotus in toto did not haunt it too. For upon 
the Hypotheſis of Extenſion, either the 
eſſential Attributes are co-extended with 
the Eſſence, or they are not. If they are 
co. extended, then there will by Ells, and 
Yards, and Miles of the divine Conſciouſneſs. 
But if they are not, then, as the Eſſence 
cannot be without the Eſſential Attributes, 
the muſt be either Part here and Part there, 
which would be to make as many diſtindt 
Conſciouſneſſes as there are Parts; or they 
muſt be fota in toto. ET, 
I know not how to get over theſe Diffi- 
ankles without having Recourſe to the 
Scheme of Analogy, which the Cambridge- 
Wits, for whom I have a very great Regard, 
generally declare againſt. The Deity muſt 
be a Being whom no Place can exclude, and 
none include or circumſcribe. And if we 
may argue from our imperfect Ideas; ; Either 
his immaterial Subſtance muſt be nd 
intire with every Part of the corporeal 
Subſtance it has an immediate Communica- 
tion with or it muſt be united to it Part 
by Part; fo that they ſhall be a 
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If then you can believe the Deity to be 


Omnipreſent, though you cannot conceive 
the Manner of his Omnipreſence, why cannot 


you believe the Trinity in Unity, though you 


cannot conceive: how three, in one Reſpect, 
ſhould be one in another? You — the 
Former, becauſe you can prove the Reality 


of the Thing from Reaſon ; why do you not 


then aſſent to the Latter, becauſe you can 


prove it from Scripture? The Scripture was 


no more written to exp/ain the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, than Reaſon was given you to 


explain the Modus of the Divine Ubiquety. 
But you have a ſingular Fancy, That the 
* Scripture aſſerts three diſtinct Divine 
« Beings.” If you can make out, that it 
aſſerts three ſeparate or ſeparable - Dog 
the Proof will be as valuable a Curioſity as 


your Principle of Individuation, for which 1 


am to be indebted to you. If you cannot; 
whatever falls ſhort of this, will be; give me 


Leave to ſay, impertinent. 


The next Article is that of e 


which you define by an wnalterable Perma- 


nency, and an infinite Ability to exift—two 


different Ideas. For infinite Ability to exiſt 


is no more infinite Permanency or Duration; 
than your Ability to anſwer this Letter is an 
actual Anſwer to it. You deny both the 


eternal Succeſſion and eternal Now That is, 


according to your Scheme, the Deity neither 
exiſts all at once; nor yet not all at once, or 
ſucceſſively; 
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fucceſſively; and if you can believe this, | 
great is your Faith. For my Part, I find it 


exited longer To-day, than he had done 
Yeſterday : And conſequently that he exiſts 
 SUCTESSIVELY: And what neceſlarily 
extorts my Aſtent, I muſt believe to be true. 
I argue farther, that a Succęſſion of Operation 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes a Snccefion of Duration. 
He who acts not all at once, exiſts not all 
at once. But the Deity acts not all at once. 
He, who created the World in ſix Days, 
redeemed Mankind ſome Thouſand Years 
after; who will deſtroy it in Lime to come, 
and then judge it; He, I ſay, operates 
ſucceſſively: And what operates ſucceſſively, 
endures ſucceſſrvely. If paſt, preſent, and 
future may be applied to the Operations of 
the Deity, then they muſt be applied to * 
Dey operating. . 
This is little leſs than a We of 
the /ucceſive Exiſtence : And yet I will not 


impoſſible to doubt, that the Deity has not 


deny that it is clogged with inextricable 


Difficulties; far greater than any the Trinity 
is embarraſſed with. If I had a mind to 
particularize them, I could pour upon you 
an Inundation of Metaphyſics. But I chuſe 
rather to refer you to the Writers mentioned 
in my laſt. 

The next Article that falls under your 
amn. is the Divine Pręſcience. 


To 


— eons. — 


— — —— — — 


. or oontingent. His Infallibility 


To cotivince you of ar Dünger 160 wadin mg 
beyond your Depth; and that there may be 


an apparent Contradiction, where there is 


not a real one, I aſked you, Does it not 
« ſeem to imply a Contradiction, that God 
« ſhould infallibly foreknow Contin gencies? 
That he ſhould certainly forefee uncertain 
Events? To this you reply, that Events 
may be certain, but not neceſſary. , But can 
that be certain, which may be, or may not 
be, which I ſuppoſe is the Meaning of not 
neceſſary ? And is not what depends upon 
the Will of a free Agent, what may, or 


may not be? Whatever certain and neceſſary 


may be in other Caſes; - yet they ſeem here, 


which is all I contend for, to be equivalent 


Terms. Either the Deity's Fore- knowledge 


is abſolutely certain and infallible, or it is 


not. If it is not, the Deity's Knowledge 
would be imperfe&; and all Imperfeckion 
is to be removed from the Deity. 

If it be ſaid, that it is abſolute, how can 
there be an abſolutely certain and determi- 
nate Knowledge of what is undetermined— 
what is floating in Suſpence,—what I have 
in my Power to act, or not to act? As to 


what you ſay below, I anſwer, that God 


does not neceſſitate Actions by his infallibly 

foreſeeing them; but he could not, if we 
may argue from our imperfect Views, 
infallibly foreſee them, if they were not 


is 
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is not the Canfe, but it is the Refult, of the 
- Certainty of the Object. As to your Argu- 
ment (which is very ingeniouſly expreſſed, 
as every Thing of yours js) drawn from the 
Deity's intimate Knowledge of the Workings 
of human Nature; it's Paſſions and Rea- 
ſonings: I anfwer, either theſe neceſſarily 
determine the Soul, or not. If they do not, 
then ſuch muſt the Knowledge neceſſarily 
be as the Action (the Obje& of that Know- 
ledge) is; fixed and determined, if that is 
fixed and determined: if not nod; it can 
only amount to an high Degree of Proba- 
bility, or, at beſt, moral Certainty : And 
1t muſt be more or leſs to be depended _o 
in Proportion as the Perſon acting by an 

| habitual Attachment to ſuch particular 
Methods of Action, acts more or lefs 
mechanically, or makes nearer Approaches 
to Neceſſity, or an Impoſſibility to turn his 
"Thoughts into another — In ſhort, 
Knowledge muſt keep Pace with the Nature 
of the Thing. Beſides, the Soul often 
exerts a mere arbitrary Act of her inviſible 
Empire in chuſing ir rather than thar, 
where there is an abſolute Indifference, 


without any Influence from any aſſignable 


Motives, Reaſonings, or Paſſions. 
But to take this Matter a little higher | 
A future Determination of my Will, 
before it has determined itſelf, is zo Deters 
mination, is a mere Non-Entity. And of 
G g | a mere. 
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a mere Non-Entity, or Nothing, ow _ 
be no Knowledge, Confequently, God 


cannot read or foreſee in my Soul, what is 


not there at all. L. E. D. 


tb n do 
Himſelf, his Will being invariable; and 


conſequently there is no Difficulty 1 in con- 
ceiving that he might fore-know - your 


Exiſtence, looking through the whole Plan 
of his Creation, and having a comprehenſive 
View of all the Beings that have, or are to 
act their Part upon the Theatre of the | 
World. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the Laws by 
which he governs the Material World, 
which are nothing more than the Deity's 


knowing that he will act uniformly /and 


conſiſtently, nothing but the Knowledge 
of his own Determinations. Whereas you 
intimate, that © what is certainly paſt was 
certainly future; and what was certainly 
future, might be certainly fore known: 
Not to examine, whether there be not a 
Flaw, which I think there is, in the Argu- 


ment; it is ſufficient to ſay, that my 


Argument! is at leaſt a Match for it; that 
nothing can be certain, which may, or may 
nat be; as depending upon the undetermined | 


Will of a free Agent. 


But you may aſk, Do _ not then 
believe the Divine Preſcience? Yes, I do 
lincerely. . Not berauſe [ think the Objec- 

+ 5 tions 
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tions againſt it are eaſily anſwered; but 
becauſe the Proofs for it preponderate, and 


ſuffer me not to ſuſpend my Aſſent. Were 
the Trinity in Unity embarraſſed with ſo 
great Difficulties, you would have much 
more Reaſon to reject the Belief of it than 
you have at preſent. 


But, Manum de J. abuld—That Being who | 
dwells in unapproachable Glory, is too bri ght 


an Object to contemplate, Oculo irretorto, 
with undazzled Eyes; without being blinded 


by the Exceſs of his Effulgence. I was | 
going to enlarge, but have the Pleaſure to 
find myſelf prevented by your Sentiments 


on that Head, which in a Letter, where 
every Thing is bright and ingenious, 
ſhine, with diſtinguiſhed Brightneſs. Your 


Thoughts are the ſame in Subſtance, as - 
mine in my former, and only differ from 


them, as your? 8 always will, in Vicacity, 
and your ſprightly Happineſs of Diction. 
There is as much Difference between the 


ſame Sentiment cloathed by you, guen 


© Muſe quintd parte ſui Nectaris imbuerunt, 
and expreſſed in my homely Manner, as 


there is between the Actions of an accom 


pliſhed Gentleman and of a Man of the 


common Rank. A plain Man may do an 


Action of the fe intrinſick Worth as the 
Gentleman; but then the Gentleman never 


fails to ſtamp an additional Value upon 


what he does by a peculiar Grace, a Manner 


„ and 


493, . 
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and Decorum; and doubles an Obligation 
by beſtowing it with the Air of a Perſon 
that is obliged. Thus I may hit upon a 
Thought the ſame materially as your's; 
but you can give a particular Charm and 


Beauty to it, and infuſe, as it were, a Soul 


and Spirit into that Sentiment, which was 
a dull and uninformed Maſs before. Free 
from that obſcure Diligence which unhappily 


diſtinguiſhes the Writings of ſome great 


Scholars, a native Eaſineſs makes Learning 


fit gracefully upon you without any forbid- 


ding Appearances. 


I muſt not paſs by an occaſional Remark 


of your's upon the Orthodox in general; 
who, it ſeems, have Strength of Reaſon 


enough to ſee the Weakneſs of their Reaſon 
in the deep Things of God: And therefore 


will believe what has the Stamp of Myſtery 


upon itt! Creation and Redemption from 
the one we derrve a temporary Being, from 


the other an eternal Wellbeing Both of 


them invironed with Myſtery 


Both, 


notwithſtanding 74s Reaſon, to be admitted 


—or both, for thet Reaſon, to be diſcarded. 
You mention ſome, who love to magnify 
Dyjjiculties, and can digeft nothing till they | 
have made it indigeftible, I am not ignorant 
at whom this notable Piece of Satyr is- 
tevelled, and had I not reſolved to keep in 
the Overflowings of my Gall, I ſhould be 
dempted to make an impotent Reply. But 
I forbear— 
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1 forbear only indulge my We 
in making an unmeaning Reflection, which 
every Body muſt ſee is unapplicable to You, 
Though Human Folly, ke Matter, is 
much the ſame at all Times; yet it admits 
of an infinite Variety of Mod! fications : It is 
continually ſhifting the Scene, and is no 
ſooner fubdued in one Form, than it ſtarts 
up in another. And had CERVANTES, 
who laughed out of Countenance, by an 
inimitable Vein of Raillery, amours and 
military Romances, the reigning Folly of 
that Age; had he, I fay, lived now, he 
would Ls turned the Edge of his Ridicule 
againſt Metaphy/ical Romances, whick are 
at preſent ſo much in Vogue, Nothing 
more common now-a-days, than to erect 
new Schemes, which are for a while the 
Wonder of the Unthinking. And when the 
ſtrong Man, well-armed with Learning and 
Abilities, keepeth his new-erected Building, 
his intellectual Goods are in Peace till a 
ſtronger than he ariſeth, and flrippeth bim of 
bis Armour in which be truſted. How many 
fine Hypotheſes have you and I ſeen in 
Morality and Metapbyſicꝶs, which after 
having flouriſhed for a little Time withered 
- away, becauſe they had no Depth? Whereas 
the Scriptures have ſtood the Teſt of Ages: 
They continue, like their great Author, the 
Same Yeſterday, To=day, and for ever; ever 
attacked, and ever triumphant. And when 
8 8 5 once 


vil be applicable to Dou. 
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once Men, enamoured of their own Meta 


hyfical Reveries, relinquiſh them; (juft as 


the If-actites forſook the living God) they 
ſet up ſome vain and ſenſeleſs Idol of the 
Imagination; and then wonder that all 


Mankind do not fall down and adore it. I 
add farther, that whoever has attempted to 
explain away the venerable Myferies of 


Chriſtianity, has made the Doctrines far 


more myſterious than they were before. 
This is exemplified by Dr. CLARK Es 


Seripture- Doctrine, etc. who has attempted 
to get rid of the Difficulties of the Orthodox 


Scheme at the Expence of much greater. 
=  Graviorem plagam recepit, ut {eviorem 
te repelleret. rs 

Jou ſee, that this Reflection i is, lccotding 
to toPromiſe, undeſigning. I wil add 1 
that does concern you. 

Men of the . common Level may w with 
Reaſon be afraid of being loſt in a Crowd. 
To paſs themſelves upon the World for 
Men of Penetration, they muſt ſtrike into 
new Tracks. But You will always be 
diſtinguiſhed from the Many by the ſuperior 


Height and Elevation of your Genius, 


When you ds not differ from them, 5 


— umero fupereminet annes, OE. 


I proceed 


1 2 o . 
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. proceed now to the ſecond Part of 
e Letter, where I find nothing very 
material, till You attack the Indiſcer pible 
Bottom, as You call it. In Anſwer to the 
Objection, that this Perfiin could not fatisfy 
That, becauſe the Efſence was one and the 
ſame; I obſerved, that Eſſence might be 


done and the ſame; becauſe marvifible, or 


indiſcetpibl.Indiſcerpibility was no Bar 
to Diſtinction and: diſtinck Actions 
Therefore the Father and the- Son might act 
diſtinctiy in giving and receiving Satisfaction. 
Here I played my Cannon fo britkly, 
that you were going to raiſe the Siege 
ingloriouſly; and to quit the Field in 
Precipitation and Diſorder. - But, like other 
Heroes, then exerting their Courage moſt, 
when in the deepeſt Diſtreſs; You at laft, 
collected in yourſelf, bid me Defiance. I 
am ſorry to find your Strength bears no 
Proportion to your Heroiſm. For, wanting 
better Weapons, you begin the Onſet with 
ſmall Shot ; atias, Indſſcerpible Atoms. 
Your Metaphyſical Forees muſt be very poor 
and languid, when you were forced to call 
in Natural Philsfophy to your Aid. | 
Theſe Indiſcerpible Atams, by your own 
Confeſſion, are not a4/o/ately indiſcerpible. 
But the Deity, if he does conſiſt of Parts, 
conſiſts of Parts ęſſentially unmoveable from 
each other, and unpartible, without an 
expreſs Contradiction n Terms. For all 
G g 4 Diviſion 


ia contrary. to dur Ideas of the Deity, He 
Lannot be divided without ceaſing to be 
infinite; becauſe where there is a Chaſm 
(aad i rang makes > Chaſm) there can be 
no Infinity ; and He cannot ceaſe to be 
infinite, jr ceaſing. to be God. He 
is ecefarily what he is, conſequently 
if he be undivided, he muſt be nece/+ 
ferily undroided, and mecefſarily mdruifible. 
By Parts then in the Deity, if the Scheme 
of Extenfion be granted, we muſt not 
underſtand what is partible (for that is only 
true of corporeal Parts) but Aetaphyjical 
| Parts; or fo much of the Divine * 


as is commenſurate to ſuch an affignable 


Portion of Matter. And -to argue, that 
becauſe Phy/ical Parts are ſeparable, therefore 
 Metaphyjical Parts muſt be fo too, is a very 
inconcluſive Way of Arguing ; It is Tran. 
*. 2 Genere ad Genus, Thus the happy 
Beam of Light, which you had firuck upon, 
proves to be nothing elſe but an Ignis Fatuus. 
You tell me, that Þndifcerpibility tnfers 
Parts; and I am ſure Diſcerpibility does. 
Hard Fate for thoſe who would prove the 
Deity npartible] for he muſt, it ſeems, 
bave Parts, if he be either difcerpible, or. 
endiſcerpible ; either divifible, or indivi/ible. 
The Sum and Subſtance of what 1 would 
fay is this—That your indiſcerpible Atoms 
unte of above and under; of this ige; 
ide; 
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| Bile; and it can be no Impoſſibility for the 
Deity, whatever it may be to the Powers of 
Nature, to ſeparate the Upper from the 


Under, and this Side from that. But what 


tan ſeparate the Deity ?—not Himſelf; no 
more than He would limit Himſelf : Not 
any created Being; for can a created Being 
limit and disjoin That by which he is created? 
You refer to what you have ſaid before to 
diſprove, that Halſſoluble Union may con- 


ſtitute Unity, erc. and I take the fame 


Privilege to refer to what J have faid above 


in Proof of it; I never adopted the extended 
Scheme; but, becauſe You Juppoſed it; in 


Complaiſance to you I argued from it; not 


rant, in the mean Time, that the 


Trinity would ſtand it's Ground upon the 


Scheme of Nonu-Extenſion, perhaps with 


greater, I am ſure with equal Advantage. 
Why you call the Scheme an unfriended 
Infant, 1 want to be informed. Can that 
be wurfriended which is countenanced by the 
t Names of LiMBokRcn, LO CEE, 


Correſpondent in the former Part of his 
Letter. 


What you 60 below in this Page about 


a Contradiction, I have anſwered towards 
the Beginning of this Letter. Indiſcerpibility 
i a negative Idea. J am glad, that Jndiſcer- 


ae is no Bar to Diſtinction, and diſtindt 


2 Actions. 


: [1LLOTSON, CLARKE, and NewToN? 
To which! add; with Pleaſure, my ingenious 
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8 Actions. You allow that it is not, and I 


heartily thank you : For, that beingallowed, 
each Link of the Chain is made firm in my 


ment, whether the extended or unex- 
tended Scheme takes place. But alas! alas! 


how ſhort-lived” and fleeting are human 


Joys! Caſting my Eyes upon another Page, 
I find you deny what you before allowed; 


and tell me, that Indbotility is an Obftruce 
ton to Diſtinctioan. I will not anticipate 


here what will be more proper to be ſaid 


hereafter, when I come to that Page. | 
I with I could draw a Veil over what is to 


follow. It will be a melancholy Scene. No- 
thing but your Requeſt, which ſhall have al- 
ways the Force of an authoritative Command 
with me, could prevail upon me to proceed 
to re-conſider with great Reluctance your 
unfortunate Tritheiſtical Hypotheſis.” 
The firſt Argument I produced againſt it 


wiaas drawn from Moſes, and our Saviour, 


who quotes the Text. Hear, O Iſrael, the 


Lord / Febovab your God ts one Lord; one 
neceſfarily-exiſting Subſtance. It is very 


obſervable that, after our Saviour had quoted 


theſe Words, when the Scribe ſaid, There rs 
one God, and there is none other but He, 
Chriſt commends the Scribe for having 
anſwered diſcreetly > Which he could not 


have done, if, beſides that only God {none 


other but He} there had been a Trinity of 


| Gods {according to Your Scheme) to be wor- 


ſhipped, 
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«a pped. Our Saviour's Commendation of 
the Scribe is, conſequently, a ſtrong Reinfor- 
cement of the genuine Meaning of the Text. 

Buy neceſſarily-exiſting Subſtance, Moyes 
means, you ſay, the Manner of the Divine 
Exiſtence : No other Beings but your Three 
do exg/t in that Manner. The Senſe then is 
this. Hear, O I/rael, the Lord (viz. ſuch 
a Manner of Exiſtence) your God, is orie 
| ſuch Manner of Exiſtence. And if he had 
meant this, the 1/aehtes would have been 
no wiſer for this Afſertion of Moſes than 
You are, According to this Interpretation 
'when the Scriptures tell us, that God made 
at firſt ove Man, from whom the reſt 
deſcended ; we need not underſtand that he 
made one Being, but one ſuch Manner 47 
Exiſtence, which was originally communi- 
cated to a conſiderable Number of Men. 
For though Jehovah ſignifies one Being 
neceſſarily-exiſting, one 20 &, yet it may 


ſignify three ſeparate Beings; provided 


their Manner of Exiſtence be of the ſame 
Kind. FJebovab implies Being that exiſts by 
Neceſſity: And conſequently, if the Scrip- 
ture aſſerts one neceſſarily-exiſtent Being, 
what Right have you to ſuppoſe three 
droifible Beings > What ſeems to have led 
you into your Miſtake was this—Tehovahb, 
neceſſarily-exiſting Subſtance, implies two 


Ideas; Neceſſary Exiſtence, and the Subſtance 


5 vr n of chat neceſſary Exiſtence. 
EE | In 
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In your. Expoſition on you retain the former of 
theſe Ideas; and drop, the. latter, that of 
the Subſtratum, And whereas your Com- 


ment ſhould have run thus; The Subſtance 


veſted with ſuch a Mode of Exiſtence as is 
there ſpecified, is one Subſtance veſted with 
that Mode; by letting the Idea of Subſtance 
flip out of the Account, you expound it 
ws The Mode of Exiſtence is one Mode 
of Exiſtence. Is this, to turn your own 
Artillery upon you, to interpret Scripture | 
according to the common Rules of Criticiſm ? 
Or is it not rather to put a forced an unintel- 


 bigible Senſe when it admits of a plain and 


antelligible Conſtruction ? I fay, plain and 
intelligible ; vz. that Being and Being may 


be ſo cloſely and inſeparably united as to 


make one Being, becauſe they have an 
indiviſible  repz@g10;; *Evoraghy, a cloſe In- 
exiſtence and Permeation of one another, 
without any Poſſibility of being ſundered 
the one from the other. According to that 
of our Saviour I am in the Father, and 
the Father in Me: And, the Father that 
dwelleth in me, etc. And is not this a much 


more rational Solution of the Difficulty, as 
well as more agreeable to Scripture, than 


your's; who ſuppoſe a forlorn Mode of 
neceſſary Exiſtence to be meant in the Text 


without any Subſtratum ? Beſides, what 


think you of that celebrated Text, There 
are Three that bear Record in Heaven, the 
F al pers | 
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Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, and 
_ 7beſe Three are One, 16 % bio, are one Being; 


one Nature; in Oppoſition to the Words in 
the next Verſe, where the three Agents are 


laid to agree in one, eu T0 &v 801, have an 


Unriformity, but are not wanted ? If you 


diſpute the Genuineneſs of the Text, I 


refer you to MILL, MaRTIN, TWELLs, 


 BLACKWALL on the facred Clafficks, and 


TRAPP's Moyers Lectures; If you admit 
the Text, you muſt admit that they are 
One, not merely wnzform in Eflence. 


The ſecond Argument againſt it was, 


that it was to multiply Beings without 
Neceſſity. You had no Grounds to ſuppoſe 


three ſeparable Divine Beings, conſequently 


the Suppoſition of three ſuch Beings was 


groundleſs. Scripture, as I have proved 


above, is againſt you; and you cannot bring 
one Shadow of a Proof from Reaſon. As 
much as you deal in wonder-working Magie, 
you cannot conjure up one thin, airy, 


unſubſtantial Phantom of an Argument 


from the ab/tradt Nature of the Thing. You 
may prove from Effects one firſt Cauſe, but 
not more than one; one being ſufficient to 

produce all the Phænomena in Nature. 
It is contrary to the Laws of Diſputation 


only to aſſert what you ſhould prove: viz. 


That you h#ve Grounds for fuch a Suppofition. 
He that aſſerts a Thing ſhould prove it. 


Thus defenceleſs is your Hypotheſes, oppoſed 
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by plain Texts of Seripture, and unfriended 


by Reaſon. And what has been hitherto 


b you advanced, appears to be nothing but 


the uneaſy Efforts of an Hypotheſis. expiring © 
unavoidably, yet ſtruggling hard for Life. 
Let us ſee whether you have better Succeſs 
in what follows. 

The third Argument againſt it you 


tranſcribe; which is, that if your ſup- 


poſed three infinite Subſtances be divided, 
or (for it is the ſame Thing here) dv: able, 
they cannot all be ee. The Reaſon, 
which you have not tranſcribed, is there 
ſubjoined : But if they be wndivided or 
buds zvifible, then your Scheme coincides with 


that of the Orthodox; which is, „neither 


% to confound the Pcrins, nor to divide: 


te the Subſtance.” 
To this you reply ; Though you d not 


admit of three divided Subſtances, yet you 


grant they are diviſible. You granted too, 


what I proved, that if they be div d, they 


cannot be iſinite. If then (as you grant, 
and] have proved) Infinity excludes Diuiſion; 


it follows, that what is neceſſarily infinite, 
muſt be necęſſarily undivided. But your three 


infinite Beings are neceſſarily inite, as they 
are neceſſarily ex/tent ; they do not admit 


of any Diminution or Addition; conſe- 
_ quently, they muſt be neceſſariby undivided; 


and what is neceſſarily undivided is indiv ifble. 


Or thus; ; If (as you allow) what is divided 


cannot | 
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cannot be infinite, then a Poſſibility of 


Diviſion ſuppoſes a Poſſibility of their 
| ceaſing to be infinite; and a Poſſibility of 
their Arp to be. infinite, ſuppoſes a 
Poſſibility of their ceafing to be what they 


_ neceflarily are; which is a Contradiction 


in Terms. 


Again; if nothing can act where it is 
not, then either each of your three Beings 


muſt neceſſarily co-exiſt every-where with 


5 uninterruptible Fulneſs of Being without 


any Separability of the one from the other; 
or where there is a Separability of any one 
of them from the other, there is a Poſſibility 


for that Being not to exiſt there Con- 


ſequently, there is a Poſſibility of his not 


being able to act there Conſequentiyx 


there 1s a Poſſibility. of his becoming an 


impotent or imperfect Being Conſequently, 


he will not be neceſſarily God Conſequently 
he is no God at all. 
Lou retreat again to your impregnable 


Fortreſs, Conſc:ouſneſs.' Conſciouſneſs, you 


ſay, cannot be ſuppoſed without any previous 
Diſtinction of Being to ſupport it. ] grant it. 
But if the Trinity is Subſtance and Subſtance 
 effentially united —If what is effentially 
united, is one; or, if iadiſſolubie Union 
conſtitute Unity then Conſciouſneſs or 
Conſciouſneſſes, whatever Diſtinction of Being 
they may prove, cannot diſprove the Unzty. 
What is fo neceſſarily rivetted and united, 

: . let 
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let not that Inchanter Config put 
aſunder or diſunite. This may ſerve for an 


Anſwer to all you have ſaid concerning 


Conſciouſneſs, Which does not injure. our 
Scheme, nor benefit your's. For Conſciouſneſs 
cannot divide the Subſtance. I have a 
proved your ſuppoſed three Subſtances to be 
indiuiſible And you unfortunately grant, 
that dzvi/eble and diftinguiſhable are the ſame; 
and ſo it cannot diſtinguiſb them either with- 
_ out dividing them, which is 3 
Thus you have got a Trinit 
which are neither diuzſible nor eres. habe. 
Diftm# without being divided is, you are 
pleaſed to ſay, unintelligible Fargon, | 
And now having diſpatched. your 
Scheme, what hinders but I might indulge 
my fatirical Vein after your Example, 
' which I ſhall be proud to follow in every 
Thing elſe ?— But I ſcorn to inſult the 
Dead Peace, everlaſting Peace be to the 
Shade of your moſt lamented, and indeed 
moſt lamentable Hypotheſis! O darling 
Offspring of a worthy Sire ! Could either 
my generous Pity (For thou waſt, vel 
Priamo miſeranda} or thy Father's Proweſs 
in War have ſaved thee, thou hadſt not 
died. But when there are mala Stamina 
Vitæ; when the Vitals are unſound, all 
— Endeavours are vain and . ; 


Is * Evandro, — meruit, Pall anta weiten, 
end 
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1 ſend you, back the dead Corpſe to be buried 
in eternal Oblivion. I allow you, as you 
have an inexhauſtible Fund of Wit, to ſay 
a World of fine Things upon it; to ſtrew 
the Flowers of your Oratory upon it's 
lifeleſs Carcaſe, and to pay the laſt fad 
unayailing Office to it's Manes— 


— * Manibus bite lilia un- 

ic * altem accumulem Donis & fungar 
„ 

& Munere”— 


Let not your paternal Tenderneſs carry 
you any farther. Have no Recourſe to 
magic Arts to call up it's fleeting Shade; or, 
if You do, do not expect that I ſhould wage 
War with an unbodied Phantom, 

« Irrut ac * 8 Jruſtra driverberat Un- | 
bras.” 


It would undoubtedly have been barba- 
rous to rob you of your unfortunate Infant, 


-— your Imagination had been barren. But 


you may well bear the Loſs. Your happy 
and inventive Fancy, which is married to ſo 
maſculine and regular a Judgment, will ſoon 
repair the Damage with a numerous Race 
of beautiful and laſting Productions, 


— * Pulchrd faciat Te Prole Parentem.” | 
N H : "2G 
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To return; L never affirmed, that © Per- 
« fon and Subſtance were unintelligible.” 


All this whole Paragraph turns upon that 
Miſtake ; and upon confounding | Unintel- 
ligible with Incomprehenfible. 


In the next Paragraph you will not admit 
the Notion of an nfinztely-extented Deity, 
for Fear it ſhould draw along with it ſome 


_ Conſequences, which would be injurious to 


your late dear departed Hypotheſis. Well; 
will you admit the Words of the Palm: * * 
Whither ſhall J go then from thy Spirit, ar 
whither ſhall I go then from thy Preſence ? If 


. 7 climb up into Heaven, thou art there: If 


I go down to Hell, thou art there a 72 FV. I 
fake the Wings of the Morning, and remain 
in the uttermoſt Parts of the Sea; even there 


| alſo ſhall thy Hand lead me, and thy Right- 


Hand ſhall hold me. Is not acting in 


Heaven diftant and diftinf from acting in 


Hell, or in the Sea? And does not diftm&, 
di Han- Action prove diſtant, diſtinct Subſtance ; 


or a local Diſtinction of Subſtance? Can 


*« Thing,“ fay you, be diſtinct from 
« itſelf?” No; if by Se/f you mean Per- 
ſonality, and the whole of that Perſonality. 


For then the Queſtion would be ; Can the 
 wohole, as whole, be diſtinct from the whole 2 


But Subſtance eſſentially united to Subſtance, 
and therefore one, may admit of Diſtinckion. 


Anſwer me this Queſtion : Is the Subſtance, 


Which is in Heaven, one individual Sub- 


3 | ſtance 
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ſtance with that which filleth all Things? 
And it will be an eaſy Matter to anſwer 
your's. God exiſts wholly in Heaven; or / 
elſe there is only Part of God there. Well 8 
then; according to the Scheme of Non- | 
Extenſion, to which you are a late Convert, 
can the ſame numerical Being be confined, 
and yet unconfined ? Can there be a Diffu- 
&« ſion of it,” to uſe Dr. WATERLAN Ds 
Words, every- Where, and yet nothing 
* he diffuſed ?** For it is ſuppoſed that the 
whole Eſſence is arffuſed all over the Uni- 
verſe, and yet remains whole and undrfuſed 
in Heaven. According to the Scheme of 
Non-Extenſion we have ſo many diſtin, 
numerical Wholes, which make one nu- 
merical, di/iin# Whole, becauſegeſſentially 
united. According to the heme of 
Extenſion, we have ſo many diſtin numerical 
Parts, which have the whole Attributes 
reſiding in them, and yet make one nume- 
rical Subſtance, for the ſame Reaſon. Both 
agree, that the Divine Nature is 4einct, 
though undivided. 

Suppoſing my Soul had exactly the ſame 
Perfections as your's, (by the Way, I wiſh 
mine had) and were, by the Power of God, 
unalienably united; ſo that you became, in 
a literal Senſe, Diem Anime mee, which 

you are now in a figurative one; it is plain 

they would be one, as far as we underſtand ; 

any Thing of Unity. For when we perceive 
„ any 
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THE THIRD LETTER: 
any Obje& in a continued Poſition, fenced 


out from other Things, we never fcruple 
to give it the Name of One; and being 


| incapable of Separation, and being of the 


ſame Kind and Degree, they might not 


only be called, but would really 6e ftritly 


One. But it is not ſo plain, that this Unzzty 
between us would be a Bar to all D/?in&10n - 
You might exert yourſelf in a di/tint 


Manner; You might be adorning Morality, 


while I was employed in dry Metaphy/ichs. 
If three intelligent Acting Sub/tances 


can be made out to, be one intelligent 


Acting Sub/tence, then, etc.” Anſwer: 
This ſuppoſes Unity of Perſon and Unity of 


Subſtance to be equivalent, Whereas 


Plurality gf Perſons implies the Subſtance, 
though united, to be diſtinguiſbed after ſuch 


a Manner ; Flurality of Subſtances implies 


the Subſtance to be divided. So many 


ſeparable Perſons are ſo many Subſtances 


but Perſons having no poſſible Detachment 
the one from the other, are one Subſtance, 
The Perfons then are each Subſtance, but 
not A Subſtance ; becauſe we never give the 
Name of A Sab/tance but where the Sub- 


| Nance is aliene, and independent of another. 
, Perſon then, each Divine Perſon, as I ſaid 
before, is Being, becauſe it exiſts ; but not 


A Being, becauſe the Perſons do not exiſt 
ſeparate. 

T 2 
In 


Ly 


"THE THIRD LETTER, 


In Anſwer to this, you oblige me with 


necthies Specimen of my Reaſoning: * God 


and my Soul are,“ according to my Way 


of Arguing, © each Being; but not Beings, 
e becauſe they do not exiſt ſeparately.” 
And is this a Specimen of my Reaſoning ? 


Surely you could not think me ſo ſenſeleſs. 
My Soul is actually divided from God as He 


_ exiſts in Heaven; and as to that particular 
(I was going to ſay numerical Subſtance, in 
which Ie, and move, and have my Being, 


I am capable of being removed from That, 


_ conſidered as particular, to any Other, (call 


it Portion or Whole) of the Deity. Where- 
ever I go the Deity is ſtill. But then it is 
the Deity as locally diſtinct; and by Annihi- 
lation I am entirely caſt out of his Preſence. 

But this is not all. Another Ingredient 


of Unity is, that the Subſtance be of The fame 


Kind, or homogeneous. Now though God is a 
Spirit, and my Soul a Spirit; yet Spirit does 


not ſignify one determmate Kind of Being; 
but is one of your negative Ideas. And though 


We call every Thing Spirit that is not Matter; * 


yet it is as improper a Diviſion to range 
Beings into Spirit and not-Spirit, as it would 
be into Horſe and not-Horſe. As my Soul 
is of a quite different Eſſence from the Table 
on which I write, though they are both 
Subſtance ; ſo God tranſcends my Soul 
infinitely more (though they are both 
85 than my Soul can this Table. 

| 1 h 3 Homogeneity 
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THE THIRD LETTER, 


| Homogeneity therefore, or a wessen of 


Mixture, being to be taken into the Ac- 
count of Unity, as well as Indiviſibility; it is 
plain my Soul, however cloſely united, | 
cannot be ſtrictly one with God. : 
To conclude. Whatever Being homoge= 


neous, is eſſentially united, is one, whether 


the Scheme of Extenſion, or Non-Extenſion 
takes. Place; nay, if you ſhould reject them 
both, it will ſtand collected in itſelf upon 
the ſure Bottom of common Senſe. The 


Trinity is Subſtance and Subſtance eſſentially 


united Therefore the Trinity is One. 
' You will find this Letter very confuſed: 
But having had ſo many Proofs of your 


Candor, I am under no Apprehenſion on 
that Account. 


I ſhould be dead to all Sentiments of 
Friendſhip, if unaffected with your laſt very 


affectionate Paragraph. I cannot equal it; 
and therefore will not attempt it. 


That you may long continue happy in 
the Poſſeſhon of an eaſy Fortune, a clear 


Head, and a generous Heart, is the fincere 


With of, 
STR, 


| You our - moſt affectionate F riend, | 
And humble & ervant, 


TER. SEED. 


THE FOURTH LETTER. 


5 


To the Rev. T. H. 3 to a Paſſa ge in 
one N the Author's Sermons. | 


% 


' Pran 81 R, i 


* AM obliged to any Perſon, who will 


point out to me what he apprehends to 


15 a Fault in any of my Writings. As to 


the Paſſage which you mention, Vol. II. 
5. 95. my only Fault is, which is a great 


One, that I have not expreſſed myſelf as I 
ſhould have done. My Meaning was, that 


„the Number of the Damned will bear no 
more Proportion to that of the Bleſſed 


*. throughout the whole Univerſe, than, te.” | | 


not confining myſelf to the Inhabitants of 
the Earth; Accordingly, in this very Sermon, 
Page 125, Line 19th, I expreſsly call the 
Damned a few incurable Members of the 


whole upendous Body of the Univerſe ; not 


meaning that they AN abſolutely few, but 


comparatively with the whole Body of intel- 
ligent Beings, If the worthy Gentleman, 
"whoſe Name you do not mention, had 
thought my Words capable of this Conſtruc- 
tion, I dare venture to ſay, he would not 


have made any Objection hs them. 
H h 4 But 
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they are not a poſitive A ſertion, * 


THE Forrrn LETTER. * —- 


But ſuppoſing my Words will. not bear 
this Senſe; give me Leave to obſerve, that 


as you 
ſeem to think; they are only a c haritable 
Preſumption, If I had had ſufficient Au- 
thority from Scripture, I would not have 
ſaid, it may be preſumed; but, it is certain. 
The Reaſons for ſuch a Preſumption (for 
they are not ſtrong enough to found any 
Doctrine upon) are as follow. Firſt, If I 


am not miſtaken, one half of Mankind are 


cut off before they come to the full Uſe of 
their Reaſon, or have heir Senſes ſufficiently 
exerciſed to diſcern between moral Good and. 


Evil. Theſe, if baptized, are undoubtedly 
in a State of Salvation; if unbaptized, they 


may be ſaved by the uncovenanted Mercies 
of God; at leaſt, they will not be made 


able! in a future State. Secondly, If 
you add to theſe all thoſe who live BY die 
in a State of invincible Ignorance, or a State 
that makes very near Approaches to it, 
(ſurprizing Inſtances of which you may 


meet with even in our own Country) the 


Number riſes greatly above one half of 
Mankind. Thirdly, Among Adults, (who 


| have, or may have clear 7 55 of their Duty) 


for one that lives and dies a hardened 


| Criminal, there are Numbers who do not 


allow lee. 5 in the habitual Practice of 
any deliberate, known Sin. Inſtances of. 
Baſeneſs, Nine and malicious Wicked- 

| neſs 


ws; are fill Serena ; which Gia . 


not be, unleſs they were rare and uncommon. 


But enough of this, that I may not enter on 
a beaten Topick. 


It has been proved at large, that there 


is far more moral Good than Evil even in 
this Earth; and conſequently, one would 
think, far more good Men, in a qualified 
Senſe of the Word, than bad - Conſequently, 
there will be more happy than miſerable 
even among Adults, who have, or may 
have juſt Apprehenſions of their Duty. And 
for thoſe who have not, and perhaps cannot 


have, God will accept them according to. 


qohat they have, and not according to what 


they have not, Theſe laſt, however, I take - 
to make up the Bulk of Mankind in all 


Ages. For the Prevalency of moral Good; 


ſee Archbithop KING on the Orig in of | 


Evil, den Note AA). 
Laying all theſe Things together, viz. 


the Caſe of Infancy and Childhood, the Caſe 


of invincible Ignorance, the much greater 


Number of good Actions than bad, I thin 


there are ſufficient Grounds for a charitable 


Preſumption, and I meant nothing more. 


A great many other Things might be taken 


into the Account, as the Strength of ſome 
Men's Paſſions, which I have hinted at in 
the ſame Paragraph. As for the Scripture 


. Texts which ſeem to fay, that the Number 


of the ſaved will be few, I beg Leave to 


refer 


rere 
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refer the Gentleman to Sermon XIIth, Vol. 
Me of Dr. CLARK ES Poſthumous Sermons; 
to which I may add the pious and judicious 

Archbiſhop SHARP, in his F1th rated 
ob Fol. III. 

But if the een ſhould think the 
Paſſage indefenſible, as perhaps it is, I ſhall 
either ſtrike it out, if ever the Book has a 
ſecond Edition, or qualify it as above *: 
And any other obnoxious Paſlage, which he 
or you will be ſo kind as to ſhew me, ſhall 
have the ſame Fate. Pray my humble 
Service to him. 

I urite this with a violent Fit of the Head- 
ach upon me, which hinders me from 
expreſſing myſelf ſo well as I could with. 

I am aſhamed, that I have not anſwered 
a former Letter of your's before this. The 
Truth of the Matter is, it is unanſwerable: 
Though I always read your Letters with 
Pleaſure, yet it is a Mortification to me to 
anſwer them: Becauſe I cannot write with 
that Life and Spirit with which you do. I 
thank you for the many ingenious Things 
you ſay in your laſt. ' I ſhall keep 1 it by me 
as an Inſtance how far you could be 
miſtaken, in your younger Years, in your 


* N. B. The Author has qualified the Paſſage 
referred to, by adding the Words, throughout the 
whole Creation. Vid. SEED's Sermons, Vol. II. p. 97. 
Second Edition. 
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favourable Julio on me and my 
Sermons. I hope this Letter will find you 
well. It is ſome Pleaſure to me, that you 
do. not complain of your bad State of 


| Health, as you did in the Letter before. 


What Succeſs do your Propoſals meet with? 
I am afraid you find, what I always 


| obſerved, that the World does not encourage 


modeſt Worth. Pray let me hear _ 
you, and believe me to be, 


Your affettionate Friend, 


* Enham, July 12, 2 TR | 
1583. DX 0 


J. SEED. 
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| THE / FIFTH LETTER. 
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Sincere Bfire to 155 you r WH | 


I 


is my only Motive to write, muft be 


likewiſe my only Apology for e 
you with this Lette. 


If I am not miſinformed, ir Caſe is 


not without ſome Danger: You may, for 
ought you know, ſtand juſt upon the Brink 
of Eternity ; an Eternity of Happineſs, or 
Miſery. And will you, Sir, audaciouſly 
ruſh into the ſacred Preſence of the great 
Judge of Heaven and Earth, as tbe Horſe 
ruſbeth into the Battle, without any Fore- 


thought or Conſideration what may become 


of you hereafter ? No, Sir, I hope better 


Things from you, who cannot be unappriſed f 


of the great Value of an immortal Soul. 


Can Man, fooliſh Man, that cannot often 


gain the leaſt Preferment here without con- 


ſiderable Application, think, that an exceeding. 
and eternal eight of Glory will be proſtituted 
to his lazy Wiſhes and ſpiritleſs Endeavours, 


or perhaps to his No-Endeavours at all ? 
GOD, 


THE FIFTH LETTER: 


* COD; Str. ir, has bleſſed you with very 
1 Senſe; be pleaſed then to exert it, in 
Konfiden ig Whether you have fully 
anſwered the End, for which an OP 
wiſe Being ſeat you into the World 
Whether you have endeavoured to keep p up 
a Senſe of the Regard due to the Deity, by 
an exemplary Piety ; and to promote the 
Good of your Fellow-Creatures by an active 
Benevolence. Do not you think theſe Ends 
worthy of a reaſonable Being ? And do not 
you think that God created you to anſwer 

theſe Ends? Your IIlneſs, Sir, is perhaps a 
lingring Illneſs, and you may yet perhaps, 
in ſome Meaſure, anſwer the End of your 
Creation, by joining, as far as your Health 
will permit, with your Family in Morning 
and Evening Prayers; by expreſſing an 
undiſſembled Love and Gratitude to that 
Being, who died to procure Pardon and 
eternal Happineſs for you, for me, nay, 
even for the greateſt of Sinners, upon their 
ſincere Repentance ; by forgiving every 
one, that has wronged you, and by making 
ample Reſtitution, if you have wronged 
any; by bearing your Sickneſs with 
Patience, and an humble Reſignation to 
God. Your Sun, though probably near its 
ſetting, may yet /hine out, and thoſe, who 
are near you, may ſee, and be influenced 


15 Tp good Works, 79 $9, and do likewiſe. 
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THE FIFTH LETTER. 


Pardon me, Sir, if I take the Liberty to 
tell you, that Iam ſorry to hear you have 
generally neglected to receive the Sacrament. 
H this is true, you have lived in a State of 


wilful Diſobedience to one of God's expreſs 


Commands. And wilful Diſobedience to 
that Being, from whom every Thing that 
you have is received, and to whom every 


Thing that you can do is but your bounden 


Tribute, is no flight, no inconfiderable 
Crime. You, who, perhaps, may think it 
not immoral to diſobey the great Majeſty 
of Heaven in poſitive Inſtances; yet would 


| judge it highly criminal for a Son to diſobey 
his Parent, or a Servant his Maſter in indif- 


ferent Matters. To eat Bread, and drink 
Wine, is indeed in z7/e/7 of no Signification. 
But to eat Bread and drink Wine out of a 
Principle of ſincere Obedience to Him who 
made You, and of Love and Gratitude to 
Him who redeemed you, with an affectio- 
nate Deſire that you may be a Partaker of 
the Benefits of his Paſſion this is Virtue, 
ſubſtantial Virtue. Whatever crude and 
undigeſted Notions ſome may form of God's 


Mercy, it is as certain, as it is that there is 
a Deity, that he will make ſome Diſtinction 
between thoſe who have obeyed him, and 


thoſe who have wilfully diſobeyed him. And 
what that Diſtinction will be, I leave you 
to conſider. Thoſe cannot be entitled to 


the Divine Favour, that are regardleſs of the 


Divine Will and Pleaſure, 
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7 1 ber 5 'Y you receive the „ it 
will be neceſſary for you to take a Review oY 

your paſt Life. Your Sickneſs having 
confined you to your Room, you muſt have 
a great many vacant Hours upon your 
Hands; and a Chriſtian ought to be then 
moſt buſy, when, in the Language of the 
World, 42 has nothing to do: But, in the 
Language of Reaſon and Chriſtianity, has 
his eternal Salvation to work out with Fear 
and Trembling. judge yourſelf, and then 
you will not be judged of the Lord. But if 
you neglect to do this, then think what a 
ſhocking Thing it muſt be to give an 
Account before the greateſt Being in the 
World, of a Life, that you perhaps cannot 
reflect on ſeriouſly in private, and by 
yourſelf, without Shame and Confuſion. 
Look up to that Being whom you have 

offended, with all the Humility of a 
contrite Spirit, and look upon this World as 
(what it may ſoon perhaps in Reality be) 
Nothing to you. Soon, very ſoon (oh, may 
it not prove too ſoon for you! I mean 
before a thorough Repentance) may that 
Being, whom none can ſee, and live, fit in 
Judgment, on your Soul: And then you 
muſt either be, what I fincerely wiſh, eter- 
_ nally happy; or, what I tremble to think 
of, eternally miſerable. If the latter, which 
God forbid ! ſhould be your Caſe: How 
dreadful muſt it be” to * _ thoſe Eyes, 
which 
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£ . : _ - "endleſs Miſery ? Behold, now 1s the accepted 5 
25 Nu, now ir the Day of Salvation! On your 
ED TY preſent Behaviour, on this great Criſis, your 


- ALL depends! God, who will not deſpiſe 
a troubled and a contrite Heart, will have 
Compaſſion on you, provided you have firſt 
Compaſſion on yourſelf. But if you do not 
return to him with a whole Heart; nothing 
| is more fit, than that they, who are incor- 1 
YZ _— Bad, ſhould beirretrievably Wretched, Þ} 
1 I fay no more. May God grant that % . 
4 So. may know the Things belonging to your Peace, 
| 


before they be for ever hid from your Eyes ! 


Thus I have wrote, what I am ſure is a 


= | very affe&timate, and what I with may prove 
= _ a very fecting Letter. It is not material to 
PE inform you, from what Hand this Epiſtle 
| | 1 comes: It is enough to aſſure you, that it 
f - proceeds * an Heart lincerely your's, 
f 
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